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5  IS 


i  PREFACE. 

THE  parts  of  this  Spelling-Book,  comprising  elementary 
knowledge  of  peculiar  importance,  and  which  should  be 
committed  to  memory  before  the  child  is  ten  years  old,  are 
the  three  Spelling  Tables  of  Proper  Names  in  the  110th  and 
following  pages ;  the  definitions  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
beginning  in  page  122  ;  the  list  of  Countries  and  their  chief 
Cities  in  page  126  and  the  following  pages  to  131 ;  the  Pence, 
Multiplication  and  other  Tables,  at  pages  153  and  154;  and 
the  definitions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  with  the  short  Syntax, 
in  pages  143  to  145.  In  giving  these  articles  as  tasks,  the 
Editor  recommends  that  they  should  always  be  divided  into 
small  portions,  and  on  no  occasion  be  made^of  such  length 
as  to  create  fatigue,  or  distress  the  Pupil. 

The  Church  Catechism,  the  two  short  Catechisms  by 
Dr.  Watts,  and  the  Social  Catechism  of  Mr.  Barrow,  an 
well  as  the  Prayers  and  the  pieces  of  Poetry,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  as  the  understanding  enlarges,  and  tho 
capacity  to  read  improves.  The  list  of  resembling  words  a/ 
page  US;  the  Stops  and  ilarks  at  page  149;  the  French  am 
Latin  Words  and  Phrases  at  pages  149  and  150;  the  Ab 
breviations  which  follow  these  ;  Dr.  Franklin's  Advice,  in 
page  108;  the  Moral  and  Practical  Observations  at  page  104, 
and  the  Surrey  ot  me  buiver.se  at  page  133 ;  may  be  inter 
mi.xed  with  other  studies,  according  to  the  discretion  of  thti 
judicious  Tutor. 

When  the  pupil  has  made  some  progress  in  this  work  hft 
will  be  qualified  to  proceed  to  Blair's  Reading  Exercises, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Class  Book  and  British  Nepos. 

It  Vi'as  a  remark  of  the  late  Publisher,  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
■i  (to  whom  British  youth  are  under  singular  obligations  for 
furnishing  them  with  many  valuable  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment,) when  he  pressed  the  execution  and  plan  of  tliis  work 
on  the  Editor,  "  That  a  Spelling  Book  frequently  constitutes 
the  whole  library  of  a  poor  child,  unless  when  charity  puts  a 
Bible  into  his  hands ;  and  it  consequently  ought  to  contain 
as  great  a  variety  >■  ful  matter  as  the  price  will  permit." 
The  compilation  li  s  t  en  formed  strictly  on  this  principle , 
and  it  will  be  felt  by  ovrrv  candid  Reader,  that  the  child  who 
may  be  unable  to  acquue  any  other  literary  knowledge  than 
what  can  be  learnt  even  in  this  elementary  book,  need  never 
have  reason  to  blush  from  total  ignorance,  or  to  err  from  want 
of  a  foundation  of  moral  and  religious  prmciples. 
A  2 


«f  The  English  Alpfmoet. 

A  a  B  b  C  c 


Church 


D  d 


E  e 


Ff 


Ea-gle 


Gg 


11  h 


li 


(Joal  llorso         Ink-stand 


The  Enghsfb  Alphabet. 
J  j  K  k  LI 


Li-on 


M  m 


N  n 


Oo 


Mon-key  Nut 


Owl 


Ploiirrh 


Rab-bit 


The  English  Acphaoei. 
S  s  T  t  U  u 


Vv 


Ww 


Xx 


Vul-ture 


Watch 


Yy 


Yew-tree 


Zz 


Ze-bra 


The.  Alphabd. 
The  Letters  promiscuously  arranged. 

D  B  C  F  G  E  H  A  X  U  Y  iM  V  II  W  N  K  P 
J  O  Z  Q  I  S  L  T 

2  w  X  o  c  1  y  b  d  f  p  s  m  q  n  V  h  k  r  t  g  e 
j  a  u  i 


The  Italic  letters. 

AB  C  D  E  F  G  H  IJKLMjYO  P  QRS 
T  UVW X Y Z 

a  b  c  d  e  f  g  It  L  j  k  I  m  n  0  p  q  r  s  t 
u  V  vj  X  y  z 


Double  and  Triple  Letters. 

fl    fi    ff    ffi     m 

fi   fi   n  n\   cfi 

B. 

(T. 

ae; 

oe 

& 

^^- 

AE 

OK 

ae 

oe 

and 

and 

The  Old  English  Letters. 


Stops  used  in  Reading. 


I     Semi- 
Comma,         colon. 


Cfilon. 


.       rill 

Interro-  |    Excla- 
PiTiod.        "Tition.         mation. 
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Syllabi 

eS  of  TU'O 

Lesson  1. 

Letters. 

ba 

be 

bi 

bo 

bu 

by 

ca 

ce 

ci 

CO 

cu 

cy 

da 

de 

di 

do 

du 

dy 

fa 

fe 

fi 

fo 

fll 

fy 

Lesson  2. 

ga 

ge 

gi 

go 

gu 

gy 

ha 

he 

hi 

ho 

hu 

hy 

ja 

je 

ji 

jo 

ju 

jy 

ka 

ke 

ki 

ko 

ku 

ky 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

lu 

ly 

Lesson  3. 

rna 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

my 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nil 

ny 

pa 

pe 

pi 

po 

pu 

py 

ra 

re 

ri 

ro 

ru 

ry 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

su 

sy 

Lesson  4. 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

ty 

va 

ve 

vi 

vo 

vu 

vy 

wa 

we 

wi 

wo 

Wll 

wy 

ya 

ye 

yi 

yo 

yu 

za 

ze 

zi 

zo 

zu 

zy 

Syllables  of  ivio  Lelteis.  11 


Lesson  5, 

ab 

ac 

ad 

af 

ag 

al 

eb 

ec 

ed 

ef 

eg 

el 

ib 

ic 

id 

if 

i§ 

il 

ob 

00 

od 

of 

og 

ol 

ub 

uc 

ud 

uf 

ug 

ul 

Lesson  6. 

am 

an 

ap 

ar 

as 

at 

em 

en 

ep 

er 

es 

et 

im 

in 

ip 

ir 

is 

it 

0 

om 

on 

op 

or 

OS 

ot 

um 

un 

lip 

iir 

us 

ut 

Lesson  7. 

ax 

am 

on 

yo 

me 

so 

ex 

of 

no 

he 

be 

wo 

ix 

ye 

my 

at 

to 

lo 

ox 

by 

as 

up 

yc 

go 

ux 

an 

or 

ho 

we 

do 

Lesson  8. 

ill 

so 

am 

an 

if 

la 

ay 

oy 

my 

ye 

be 

IS 

oh 

it 

on 

.<':o 

no 

IS 

me 

we 

up 

to 

us 

Q 

18  Lessons  of  two  iMlers. 

Lesson  9. 

He  is  up.         We  go  in.        So  do  we. 
It  is  so.  Lo  we  go.        As  we  go. 

Do  ye  so.         I  go  up.  If  it  be  so. 


Lesson  10. 

I  am  he. 

So  do  I. 

I  do  go. 

He  is  in. 

It  is  an  ox. 

Is  he  on. 

I  go  on. 

He  or  me. 

We  do  so. 

' 

Lesson  11. 

Ah  me! 

Be  it  so. 

Do  so. 

He  is  up. 

I  am  to  go. 

It  is  I. 

Ye  do  go 

So  it  is. 

He  is  to  go. 

Lesson  12, 

Ye  go  ])y  us. 

Ah 

me,  it  is  so. 

It  is  my  ox. 

If  ye  do  go  in. 

Do  as  we  do. 

So  do  we  go  on. 

Lesson  13. 

If  he  is  to  iio.  Is  it  so  or  no 


»' 


I  am  to  do  so.  If  I  do  go  in. 

It  is  to  be  on.  Am  I  to  go  on? 


Easy  Words  of  three 

Letters. 

1^ 

Lesson  1. 

bad 
dad 

lad 
mad 

pad      bed 
sad       fed 

led 
ned 

red 
wed 

Lesson  2. 

bid 

hid 

lid         god 

nod 

bud 

did 

kid 

rid        hod 

rod 

mud 

Lesson  3. 

l>ag 

hag 

lag        rag 
nag      tag 

wag 
beg 

leg 
peg 

Lesson  4. 

big 
dig 
fig 

wig 
bog 
log 

dog      jog 
fog       bug 
hog      dug 

hug 

jug 
mug 

pug 
rug 
tug 

Lesson  5. 

cam 

gem 

dim      rim 

hum 

sum 

ham 

hem 

him      giun 

nnun 

rum 

Lesson  6. 

can 

pan 

zan       hen 

din 

kin 

fan 

%ran 

den       men 

fm 

j)in 

man 

van 

fen^      pen 

gin 

sin 

Lesson  7. 

tin 

don 

bun      fun 

pun 

smi 

bon 

yon 

dun      gun 

run 

tmi 

Lesson  8. 

cap 

lap 

pap       tap 

j*p 

rip 

gap 
hap 

map 
nap 

rap       dip 
sap       hij) 

nip 
pip 

sip 

tip 

14  Easy  Words  of  three  Letters. 

Lesson  9. 

hol       rob       bob       hop  mop  sop 

lob       fob       fop        .op  pop  top 

Lesson  10. 

tar        far        mar      car  fir  cur 

bar       jar        par       war  sir  pur 

Lesson  11. 

bat       mat      bet       let  wet  kit 

cat       pat       fet        met  bit  sit 

fat        rat        get       net  fit  dot 

hat       sat       jet        pet  hit  wit 


Lesson  12. 

got 

jot 

not        rot 

but 

nut 

hot 

lot 

pot        sot 

hut 

put 

Lesson  13. 

shy 

fly 

s]y        cry 

fry 

try 

thy 

pjy 

bry       dry 

piT 

wry 

Lesson  14. 

for  was  dog  the  you  and 
may  art  a^^  see  eat  fox 
are       ink       liad       off        boy       has 

Lessons,  in  words  not  exceeding  three  Letters. 
Lesson  1.  Lesson  2. 

Ilis  pen  is  bad.  Let  me  get  a  nap. 

f  met  a  man.  My  hat  was  on. 

He  has  a  net.  His  hat  is  off. 

We  liad  an  egg.  We  are  all  up. 


Lessons  0/ three  Letters.  IS 

Lesson  3. 

His  pen  has  no  ink  in  it. 
Bid  him  get  my  hat. 
I  met  a  man  and  a  pig. 
Let  me  go  for  my  top. 

Lesson  4. 

Let  the  cat  be  put  in  a  bag. 
[  can  eat  an  e^i?. 
The  dog  bit  my  toe. 
The  cat  and  dog  are  at  war. 

Lesson  5. 

You  are  a  bad  boy  if  you  pull  off  the  leg 
of  a  fly. 

A  fox  got  the  old  hen,  and  ate  her. 

Our  dog  got  the  pig. 

Do  as  you  are  bid,  or  it  may  be  bad 
for  you. 

Lesson  6. 

The  cat  bit  the  rat,  and  the  dog  bit 
the  cat. 

Do  not  let  the  cat  lie  on  the  bed. 
Pnt  her,  and  let  her  lie  by  you. 
See  how  glad  she  is  now  I  pat  her. 
Why  does  she  cry  mew  ? 
Let '  out. 


lb 


fVurds  not  exceeding  four  Letters 


Words  not  exceeding  four  letters 


Cart   > 

dart    ' 

liar  I 

mart 

pari 

tail 

u-art 

bauii 
hand 

h'.IKl 

saiid 

giiil 

itall 

mail 

pall 

tail 

wall 

fang 

gang 

bang 

pang 

raiig 

hard 

card 

hard 

iard 

nard 

[)ard 

yanl 

Ward 


bark 

dark 

hark 

lark 

mark 

iiark 


barm 
farm 
harm 
warm 


cash 

hash 

gash 

iash 

mash 

rash 

sash 

cast 
fast 
last 
[tast 
vast 

hath 
bath 
lath 
path 

balk 
talk 
u-alk 


halt 

malt 

salt 


liair 
pelf 
wolf 


bilk 

milk 

silk 

folk 

bulk 

liulk 


bell 

cell 

fell 

hell 

sell 

tell 

well 

yell 

1)111 

fill 

gill 

kill 

mill 

pill 

till 

will 


doll 
loll 
poll 
roll 


dull 
gull 
hull 
lull 
bull 
full 
pull 


balm 
calm 
palm 
lieim 


yelp 

help 

belt 

felt 

melt 

pelt 

welt 

gilt 

hilt 

tilt 

bolt 

colt 

jamb 
lamb 


IVovds  not 

lint 

mint 

tint 

font 

hunt 

runt 


barb 
garb 
herb 
verb 
curb 


herd 

bird 

cord 

lord 

ford 

word 


corK 

fork 

pork 

work 

lurk 

murk 

turk 


marl 

hurl 

purl 


form 
worm 


JKirn 
van  I 
1)2 


carp 
harp 
warp 


bars 
cars 
ta  rs 


sort 
Ion 
port 
wort 


dish 

fish 

wish 

gush 

rush 


bask 

mask 

task 

busk 

dusk 

husk 

niMsk 


exceeding  four  Letters. 

fern  rusk  I  list 

Dorn  tusk  mist 

corn  host 

horn  most 

morn  gasp  post 

lorn  hasp  cost 

torn  rasp  lost 

worn  wasp  dust 

burn  lisp  gust 

turn  just 
must 

pith 
with 
both 
doth 
moth 
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bass 

lass 

mass 

pass 

less 

mess 

hiss 

kiss 

miss 

boss 

moss 

loss 

toss 


best 

jest 

lest 

nest 

pest 

rest 

test 

vest 

west 

zest 

fist 

hist 


cow 
bow 
vow 
now 


nigh 
sigh 
high 


gnat 
gnaw 


awl 
bawl 
owl 
fowl 


crawl 
drawl 
growl 

smith 

troth 

sioth 

wroth 

broiii 

cloth 

froth 

welch 

filch 

tnilch. 

haunch 

launch 

bench 

tench 

a;cli 

march 

batch 

parch 

hatch 

latch 

catch 

fetch 

itch 

ditch 

pitch 

witch 

rhyme 
thyme 

knack 


fiords  of  FIVE  a7id  six  Letters. 


kneel 

knob 

know 


fight 
knight 
light 
might 
night 
right 
sight 
tight 
blight 
flight 
'."tlisrht 
loright 


breeze 
sneeze 
freeze 


small 

stall 

dwell 

knell 

quell 

shell 

smell 

spell 

swell 

chill 

drill 

skill 

spill 

still 

swill 

r]V0\] 


stroll 


qualm 

psalm 

whelm 

whelp 


smelt 
spelt 
spilt 
stilt 


tliumb 
dumb 


cramp 
stamp 
champ 
clamp 
plump 
stump 
trump 


brand 

grand 

stand 

strand 

blend 

spend 

blind 

grind 


bring 

clhig 

fling 

sHng 

stinir 


swing 

thing 

wrhig 

spring 

string 

twang 

wrong 

strong 

throng 

prong 

clung 

strung 

flung 

stung 

swung 

wrung 

scheme 

scene 

schooi 

plant 

grant 

slant 

scent 

spent 

flint 

front 

blunt 

grunt 

third 
boar 

crank 

drank 

flank 

prank 

shank 

blank 

plank 

thank 

brink 

chink 

clink 

drink 

blink 

slink 

think 

slunk 

drunk 

trunk 

swora 
hoard 

dwarf 
scarf 
wharf 
scurf 

sliark 
spark 
frank 

snarl 
twirl 
whin 
churl 

'^cythe 

stern 
scorn 

Words  rwl  exceeding  six  Letters. 
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brush 
crush 
Hush 
plush 


brisk 
wisk 


I  clasp 
grasp 


brass 

glass 

bless 

dress 

stress 

bliss 

dross 

gloss 

arross 


blast 
blest 
chest 
crest 
twist 


ghast 

ghost 

thrust 

crust 

trust 

crost 

frost 


dog 
man 

boy 
girl 

hull 
cock 


book 
bee 
coach 
cart 


pie 
tart 
milk 
jack 


tom 

sara 
will 


fire 

smoke 

sun 

moon 

stars 

rod 

stick 


house 

cow 

gate 

east 

west 

north 

south 


dark 

light 

night 

day 

rain 


snow 

hail 

wind 


stone 

rock 

teeth 

eyes 

nose 

lips 

tongue 

throat 

cheeks 

legs 

arms 

feet 

hand 

head 


face 
neck 


w^hisp 

swarm 

storm 


Words  to  be  known  at  Sisht. 


tills 

all 

our 

your 

art 

that 

as 

they 

what 

is 

but 

he 

them 

these 

are 

no 

she 

their 

those 

was 

not 

it 

who 

there 

were 

with 

him 

w^hom 

some 

been 

up 

her 

whole 

when 

have 

or 

we 

which 

be 

has 

if 

us 

you 

will 

would 

shall 

should 

may 

might 

can 

could 

must 
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The 

An 

Of 

And 

For 

On 

To 

This 

By 


Words  to  be  known  at  !Sisht. 


Up 

She 

Miffht 

From 

Who    1 

Or 

it 

Would 

That 

llieir 

But 

Hhn 

Shall 

Whole 

Them 

If 

Her 

May 

Has 

Those 

No 

V/e 

Can 

Am 

With 

All 

Us 

Should 

Art 

They 

Not 

Our 

Could 

Is 

When 

He 

You 

Will 

Whom 

Some 

As 

Be 

Had 

Are 

Which 

Your 

What 

These 

There 

Was 

Were 

Been 

Have 

Must 


Lessons  on  the  i:.  final. 


A\ 

ale 

fan 

fane 

mop 

mope 

sam 

same 

hab 

babe 

fat 

fate 

mor 

more 

sid 

side 

bal 

bale 

fin 

fine 

mut 

mute 

sir 

sire 

ban 

bane 

fir 

fire 

nam 

name 

sit 

site 

bar 

bare 

for 

fore 

nod 

node 

sol 

sole 

has 

base 

gal 

gale 

nor 

nore 

sur 

sure 

'oid 

bide 

gam 

game 

not. 

note 

tal 

i.c;.e 

bil 

bile 

gat 

gate 

od 

ode 

tam 

tame 

bit 

bite 

gor 

gore 

pan 

pane 

tap 

tape 

can 

cane 

liar 

hare 

par 

])are 

tar 

tare 

cam 

came 

hat 

hate 

pil 

pile 

tid 

tide 

car 

care 

her 

here 

})in 

pine 

tim 

time 

cap 

cape 

hid 

hide 

pol 

pole 

ton 

tone 

con 

cone 

hop 

hope 

por 

pore 

(op 

tope 

cop 

cope 

hoi 

hole 

rat 

rate 

tub 

tube 

dal 

dale 

kit 

kite 

rid 

ride 

tun 

tunc 

dam 

dame 

lad 

lade 

rip 

ripe 

van 

vane 

tlar 

dare 

mad 

made 

rob 

robe 

val 

vale 

dat 

date 

man 

mane 

rod 

rode 

vil 

vile 

din 

dine 

mar 

mare 

rop 

rope 

vin 

vine 

dol 

dole 

mat 

mate 

rot 

rote 

vot 

vote 

dom 

dome 

mil 

mile 

rud 

rude 

wid 

wide 

dot 

dote 

mod 

mode 

rul 

rule 

win 

wine 

0:m 

fame 

mot 

mole 

sal 

sale 

w'ir 

wire 

Lessons  of  o^\L  SijUahle  Sf 

Lessons,  consisting  of  easy  words  o/one  syllable. 
Lesson  1. 
A  mat]  ox  A  wild  colt  A  live  calf 

An  old  man  A  tame  cat  A  gold  ring 

A  new  fan.  A  lean  cow  A  warm  muff 


A  fat  duck 
He  can  call 
You  can  tell 
1  am  tall 


Lesson  2. 
A  lame  pig 
You  will  fall 
He  must  sell 
I  shall  dig 


A  good  dog 
He  may  beg 
I  will  run 
Tom  was  hot 


She  is  v\-ell 
Y'ou  can  walk 
Do  not  slip 
Fill  tliat  box 


Lesson  3. 
He  did  laugh 
Ride  your  nag 
Ring  the  bell 
Spin  the  top 


He  is  cold 
Fly  your  kite 
Give  it  me 
Take  your  hat 


Take  this  book 
A  good  boy 
A  bad  man 
A  dear  girl 
A  fine  lad 


Lesson  4. 

Toss  that  ball 
A  sad  dog 
A  soft  bed 
A  nice  cake 
A  long  Biick 


Buy  it  for  us 
A  new  wliip 
Get  your  book 
Go  to  the  door 
Come  to  the  fi*"^ 


Spell  that  word 
lU)  not  cry 
I  love  you 
Look  at  it 


Lesson  5. 
Do  you  love  nw   Come  and  read 
Be  a  good  girl      Hear  what  I  say 
I  like  good  boys   Do  as  you  are  b«i 
All  will  love  you  Mind  youi  book 
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Lesson  G. 
Come,  James,  make  haste.   Now  read  your  book. 
\Iere  is  a  pin  to  point  with.     Do  not  tear  tlie  book. 
6{)ell  that  word.     That  is  a  good  boy.     Now  go  and 
play  till  I  call  you  in. 

Lesson  7. 
A  eat  has  soft  fur  and  a  long  tail.     She  looks 
neek,  but  she  is  sly ;  and  if  she  finds  a  rat  or  a 
mouse,  she  will  fly  at  Iiim,  and  kill  him  soon.     She 
will  catch  birds  and  kill  them. 


Lesson  8. 
When  you  have  read  your  book,  you  shall  go  to 
play.  Will  you  have  a  top,  or  a  ball,  or  a  kite  to 
play  with?  If  you  have  a  top,  you  should  spin  it ;  if 
you  have  a  ball,  you  must  toss  it;  if  you  have  a  kite, 
you  ought  to  fly  it. 

Lesson  9 
The  sun  shines.  Open  your  eyes,  good  girl. — 
Get  up  Maid,  come  and  dress  Jane.  Boil  some 
milk  for  a  poor  girl.  Do  not  spill  the  milk.  Hold 
the  spoon  in  your  right  hand.  Do  not  throw  the 
bread  on  the  ground.  Bread  is  made  to  eat,  and 
vou  must  not  wast^  it. 


Lesson  10. 
What  are  eyes  for? — To  see  with. 
What  are  ears  for? — To  hear  with. 
What  is  a  tongue  for? — To  talk  with. 
What  are  teeth  for? — To  eat  with. 
W)mt  is  a  nose  for? — To  sm.ell  with. 
What  are  legs  for?— To  walk  with. 
What  are  books  for? — To  learn  with. 
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Lesson  11. 
Try  to  learn  fast.  Thank  those  who  teach  you. 
Strive  to  speak  plain.  Speak  as  if  the  words  were 
your  own.  Do  not  bawd  ;  nor  yet  speak  in  too  low 
a  voice.  Speak  so  that  ail  in  the  room  may  hear 
you.     Read  as  you  talk. 


Lesson  12. 

Look !  there  is  our  dog  Tray.  He  takes  good 
care  of  the  house.  He  will  bark,  but  he  will  not 
bite  jf  you  do  not  hurt  him. 

Here  is  a  fine  sleek  cat.  She  purs  and  frisks,  and 
wags  her  tail.  Do  not  teaze  her,  or  she  will  scratch 
you,  and  make  you  bleed. 

See  what  a  sweet  bird  this  is.  Look  at  his  bright 
eyes,  his  fine  wings,  and  nice  long  tail. 


Lesson  13. 
Miss  May  makes  all  her  friends  laugh  at  her ; 
if  a  poor  mouse  runs  by  her  she  screams  for  an 
hour ;  and  a  bee  on  her  frock  will  put  her  in  a  fit ; 
if  a  small  fly  should  get  on  her  hair  and  buz  in  her 
ear,  she  would  call  all  in  the  house  to  help  her  as  if 
she  was  hurt. 


Lesson  14. 
You  must  not  hurt  live  things.  You  should 
not  kill  poor  flies,  nor  pull  off  their  legs  nor 
wings.  You  must  not  hurt  bees,  for  they  do 
good,  and  will  not  sting  you  if  you  do  not  touch 
them.  All  things  that  have  life  can  feel  as  well  as 
you  can.  ^ 
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Lesson  15. 

Please  to  give  idg  a  plum.     Here  is  cue. 

I  want  more,  I  want  ten  if  you  please.  Here  are 
ten.  Count  them.  I  will.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five*  six,  sev-en,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

Lesson  16. 
Tom  fell  in  tha  pond ;  they  got  him  out,  but  he 
was  wet  and  cold ;  and  his  eyes  were  shut ;  and 
then  he  was  sick,  and  they  put  him  to  bed ;  and 
he  was  long  ill  and  weak,  and  could  not  stand. — 
Why  did  he  go  near  the  pond  1  He  had  been  told 
not  to  go,  for  fear  he  should  fall  in ;  but  he  would 
go,  and  he  did  fall  in ;  it  was  his  own  fault,  and 
he  was  a  bad  boy.  Mind  and  do  not  the 
same. 

Lesson  17. 

Jack  Hail  was  a  good  boy.  He  went  to  school, 
and  took  pains  to  learn  as  he  ought.  When  he  was 
in  school,  he  kept  to  his  books,  till  all  his  tasks 
were  done ;  and  then  when  he  came  out,  he  could 
play  with  a  good  heart,  for  he  knew  that  he  luid 
time  ;  and  he  was  so  kind  that  all  the  boys  weie 
glad  to  play  with  him. 

When  he  was  one  of  the  least  boys  in  the  school 
he  made  all  the  great  boys  his  friends,  and  when 
he  grew  a  great  boy  he  was  a  friend  to  all  that  were 
loss  than  he  was.  He  was  not  once  known  to  fight, 
or  to  use  one  of  the  boys  ill,  as  long  he  staid  at 
school. 

Be  like  Jack  Hall,  and  you  too  will  gain  tho  lovp  d 
all  who  know  you 
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Exercises  in  Words  o/onk  svl^aislk  conlaining  the 

DIJ^TJiTHONGS. 


ai,  ei,  01, 

air 

lair 

hair 

pair 

chair 

stair 

hait 

gait 

wait 

j)Iait 

iaith 

saith 

iieigli 

weigli 

eight 

weight 

rein 

vein 

feign 

reign 

heir 

their 

iieiiiht 


ea,  oa,  le, 

spoil 

coin 

join 

loin 

groin 

joint 

point 


voice 
choice 
void 
soil 
toil 
broil 
C 


pea 

sea 

tea 

(lea 

plea 

each 

beach 

leach 

peach 

reach 

teach 

bleach 

breach 

preach 

)3eak 

peak 

leak 

weak 

bleak 

freak 

«neak 

spcarv 


«e,  u),  au, 

screak 

squeak 

deal 

heal 

meal 

peal 

seal 

teal 

steal 

sweal 

beam 

ream 

scam 

team 

bream 

crea.m 

dream 

Pieam 

gleam 

steam 

scream 

stream 

bean 

dean 

mean 

lean 

clean 

glean 

henp 


ou. 


leap 

reap 

cheap 

car 

dear 

fear 

hear 

near 

sear 

3-ear 

blear 

clear 

smear 

spear 

case 

pease 

tease 

please 

seas 

ileas 

cease 

peace 

grease 

east 

beast 

feast 

least 

eat 

beat 
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Words 

ivitk  Diphthongs. 

fea^           ' 

heart 

boast 

pies 

cloud 

heat 

great 

roast 

ties 

)lough 

meat 

bear 

toast 

jough 

neat 

pear 

boat 

quest 

bound 

peat 
seat 

coat 
goat 

guest 

fniinrl 

coach 

hound 

teat 

poach 

moat 

suit 

pound 

bleat 

roach 

float 

fruit 

round 

cheat 

goad 

throat 

juice 

sound 

treat 

load 

broad 

sluice 

wound 

wheat 

road 

groat 

bruise 

ground 

realm 
dealt 

toad 
woad 

cruise 
build    ^ 

brief 

sour 

health 

loaf 

chief 

guild 

flour 

wealth 

oak 

grief 

built 

bout 

stealth 

coal 

thief 

guilt 

gout 

breast 

foal 

liege 

guise 

doubt 

sweat 
threat 

goal 
siioal 

mien 
siege 

lout 
pout 

fraud 

death 

roam 

field 

daunt 

riut 

breath 

foam 

wield 

jaunt 

bought 

search 

loam     ' 

yield 

liaunt 

thought 

earl 

loan 

shield 

vaunt 

ought 

pearl 

moan 

fierce 

caught 

thougl^ 

earn 

groan 

[)ierce 

taught 

four 

earn 

oar 

tierce 

fraught 

pour 

^eaith 

boar 

grieve 

aunt 

tough 

'dearth 
hearth 

roar 
soar 

thieve 
lies 

rough 
your 

loud 

Words  of  Arbitrary  Sound. 


Ache 

laugh 

heu 

drachm 

.ui/e 

toe 

quay 

hymn 

...sle 

choir 

schism 

nymph 

yacht 

j)ique 

czar 

gaol 

Lessons  of  ow.  Syllable. 

LESSONS  IN  WORDS  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE. 
Lesson  L 
I  knew  a  nice  girl,  but  she  was  not  good :  she 
was  cross,  and  told  fibs.  One  day  she  went  out  t«. 
take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  and  tore  her  frock  in  a 
bush ;  and  when  she  came  home,  she  said  she  \\\i(\ 
not  done  it,  but  that  the  dog  had  done  it  with  his 
paw.     Was  that  good? — No. 

Her  aunt  gave  her  a  cake  ;  and  she  though.t  ii 
John  saw  it,  he  would  want  to  hzi^e  a  bit ;  a)id  she 
did  not  choose  he  should :  so  she  put  it  in  a  box, 
and  hid  it,  that  he  might  not  see  it.  The  next  day 
she  went  to  eat  some  of  her  cake,  but  it  v  as  gone  ; 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  box,  and  a  mouse  had  crept 
in,  and  eat  it  all.  She  then  did  cry  so  much  that 
the  nurse  thought  she  was  hurt ;  but  when  siie  told 
her  what  the  mouse  had  done,  she  said  she  was  glad 
of  it ;  and  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  wish  to  eat  il 
all,  and  not  give  a  bit  to  John. 

Lesson  2. 
Miss  Jane  Bond  had  a  new  doll ;  and  hei  good 
aunt,  who  bought  it,  gave  her  some  cloth  to  make 
a  shift  for  it.  She  gave  her  a  coat  too,  and  a  pair 
of  stays,  and  a  yard  of  twist  with  a  tag  to  it,  fur  a 
lace ;  a  pair  of  red  shoes,  and  a  piece  of  blue  silk 
to  make  doll  a  slip,  some  gauze  for  a  frock,  ami  a 
broad  v/hite  sash.  '  ^ 

NoAv   these   were   fine    things,   you    know :    bul 

Miss  Jane  had  no  thread,  so  she  could  not  mid<e 

iloH's   clothes   when   she   had    cut   tbem    out ;    but 

.er  kind  aunt   gave   her   some    thread   too,    and 
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then  slio  went  hard  to  work,  and  made  doll  quiie 

smarl  hi  a  sliort  lime. 

Lesson  3. 

Miss  Rose  was  a  good  child  ;  she  did  at  all  times 
what  slie  was  bid.  She  got  all  lier  tasks  by  heart, 
and  did  her  work  quite  well.  One  day  she  had 
learnt  a  long  task  in  her  book,  and  done  some 
nice  work ;  so  her  aunt  said,  you  are  a  good 
girl,  my  dear,  and  I  will  take  you  with  me  to  see 
Miss  Cox. 

So  Miss  Rose  went  with  her  aunt,  and  Miss 
Cox  was  quite  glad  to  see  her,  and  took  her  to 
her  play  room,  where  they  saw  a  doll's  house,  with 
rooms  in  it ;  there  were  eight  rooms ;  and  there 
were  in  these  rooms  chairs,  and  stools,  and  beds, 
and  pkites,  and  cups,  and  spoons,  and  knives,  and 
forks,  and  mug.,  and  a  screen,  and  I  do  not  know 
wlial.  t50  Miss  Rose  was  glad  she  haxl  done  her 
work,  ami  said  her  task  so  well ;  for  if  she  had  not 
she  would  have  staid  at  home,  and  lost  the  sight  ol 
liie  (loirs  house. 

Lesson  4. 
CharU:!s  went  out  to  walk  in  the  fields ;  he 
saw  a  bird,  and  ran  to  catcJi  it ;  and  when  they 
said,  Do  not  take  the  ])oor  bird;  what  will  you  do 
with  ill  *Pie  said,  I  will  put  it  in  a  cage  and  keep 
it.  But  they  told  him  he  must  not;  for  they  were 
sure  he  would  not  like  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and 
run  no  more  in  the  fields — why  then  should  the 
poor  bird  like  it  1  So  Charles  let  the  poor  thing  fiy. 

Lksson  5. 
Frauk   Pitt  was   a  great  boy ;    he   had   such  a 
pah'  of  fat  cheeks  that  he  could  scarce  see  out 
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of  his  eje?,  for  you  must  know  that  Frank  would 
sit  and  eat  all  day  long.  First  he  would  have  a 
great  mess  of  rice  milk,  in  an  hour's  time  he  would 
ask  for  bread  and  cheese,  then  he  would  eat  loads 
of  fruit  and  cakes :  and  as  for  meat  and  pies,  if 
you  had  seen  him  eat  them,  it  would  have  made 
)ou  stare.  Then  he  would  drink  as  much  as  he 
eat.  But  Frank  could  not  long  go  on  so  ;  no  one 
can  feed  in  this  way  but  it  must  make  him  ill ; — 
and  this  was  the  case  with  Frank  Pitt :  nay,  he  was 
like  to  die  :  but  he  did  get  well  at  last,  though  it  was 
a  long  while  first. 

Lesson  G. 
Frank  Pitt  went  out  to  walk  in  the  fields ;  he 
found  a  nest,  and  took  out  the  young  birds  ;  he 
brought  them  home,  but  they  did  not  know  liuw  to 
eat,  and  he  did  not  know  hov\^  to  {Qe{\  them  :  so 
the  poor  things  were  soon  dead ;  and  then  he  went 
to  see  if  he  could  get  more,  but  he  found  the 
poor  old  bird  close  by  the  nest ; — her  young  ones 
were  gone,  and  she  was  sad,  and  did  cry ;  Frank 
was  sad  too,  but  he  could  not  bring  them  back  ; 
they  were  all  dead  and  gone.  Poor  Frank  !  I 
know  he  did  not  mean  to  let  them  die  ;  but  why 
did  he  take  them  from  their  nest,  from  the  okl  bird, 
who-  would  have  fed  them,  and  could  take  care 
of  them  ]  How  would  he  hke  to  be  stole  from  his 
home. 

Lesson  7. 

Look  at  Jane,  her  hand  is  bound  up  in  a  cloth; 

you  do  not  know  what  ails  it,  but  I  will  tell  you. 

ghe  had  a  mind  to  try  if  slie  :ould  poke  tl  c  fire, 

tliou^h    she   had    been    told    si  e    must   not    do  it. 
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and  it  would  have  been  well  for  her  if  she  had  not 
tried ;  for  she  had  not  strength  for  such  work  as 
that,  and  she  fell  with  her  hand  on  the  bar  of  the 
grate ;  which  burnt  her  niuch,  and  gave  her  great 
pain  ;  and  she  can  not  work  or  play,  or  do  the  least 
thing  with  her  hand.  It  was  a  sad  thing  not  to  mind 
what  was  said  to  her. 

Lesson  8. 

In  the  lane  1  met  some  boys ;  they  had  a  dog 
with  them,  and  they  would  make  him  draw  a  cart ; 
but  it  was  full  of  great  stones,  and  he  could  not 
draw  it.  Poor  dog  !  he  v.'ould  have  done  it  to  please 
them  if  he  could  :  but  he  could  not  move  it ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  he  did  not,  they  got  a  great 
Flick  to  beat  him  with,  but  I  could  not  let  them  do 
that.  So  I  took  the  stick  from  them,  and  drove  them 
off;  and  when  they  were  gone,  I  let  the  dog  loose, 
and  hid  the  cart  in  the  hedge,  where  I  hope  they  will 
not  find  it. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  boys  beat  poor  dumb  things: 
if  the  dog  had  not  been  good,  he  would  have  bit 
them ;  but  he  was  good,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
hurt. 

Lesson  9. 
I  once  saw  a  young  girl  tie  a  string  to  a  bird's  leg. 
and  pull  it  through  the  yard.  But  it  could  not  go  so 
^ast  as  she  did  ;  she  ran,  and  it  went  hoi),  hor,  to  try 
to  keep  up  with  her,  but  it  broke  its  poor  leg,  and 
there  it  lay  on  the  hard  stones,  and  its  head  v/as 
hurt ;  and  the  poor  bird  was  soon  dead.  So  I  told 
her  maid  not  to  let  her  have  birds,  if  she  was  to  use 
them  so  ill ;  and  she  has  not  had  one  since  that  time. 
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WORDS  ACCE^"TED  ON  THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE. 
Observation. — The  double  accent  (")  shews  that  the  Ibllow 
ing  consonant  is  to  be  pronounced  in  both  syllables  ;  as 
co"-py,  pronounced  cop-py;  but  the  Author  has  divided  the 
words  so  that,  as  often  as  possible,  each  syllable  is  a  dis- 
tinct sound,  and  each  sound  a  distinct  syllable. 


al-ley 

arc-tic 

back-wards 

al-mond 

ar-dent 

ba-con 

a''^-loe 

ar-dour 

bad-ger 

al-so 

ar-gent 

bad-ness 

al-tar 

ar-gue 

baf-flc 

al-ter 

ar-id 

bag-gage 

al-uin 

arm-ed 

bai-liff 

al-ways 

ar-inour 

ba-ker 

am-ber 

ar-my 

bal-ance 

ani-ble 

ar-rant 

bald-ness 

ani-bush 

ar-row 

bale-ful 

am-ple 

art-ful 

bal-lad 

an-clior 

art-ist 

bal-last 

an-gel 

art-loss 

bal-lot 

an-ger 

ash-cs 

bal-sam 

an-2:le 

ask-er 

band-age 

aii-giy 

as-pect 

band-box 

an-cle 

as-pen 

ban-dy 

an-nals 

as-sets 

bane-ful 

an-swer 

asth-ma 

ban-ish 

an-tic 

au-dit 

bank-er 

an-vil 

au-thor 

bank-rupt 

a-ny 

aw-ful 

ban-ner 

ap-ple 

ax-is 

ban-quct 

a-prii 

a-ziire 

ban-tcr 

a-|)ron 

Bab-ble 

bant-ling 

apt-ncss 

l)ab-bler 

bap-tism 

ar-bour 

ba-by 

barb-ed 

arcli'Or 

i)rick-bite     : 

bar-ber 
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bare-foot 

"bareocss 

bar-gain 

bark-ing 

bar- ley 

bar-on 

bar-ren 

bar-row 

bar-tcr 

base-ness 

bash-  ful 

ba-sin 

bas-ket 

bas-tard 

bat-ten 

bat-tie 

bawl-iiiix 

bea-con 

bca-dle 

bca-niy 

beard-less 

bear-cr 

beast- iy 

beat-er 

beaii-ty 

bed-ding 

bee-hive 

beg-gar 

be-ing 

t^^d  Jam 

bod-tiiiie 

bcl-fry 

..»cl-iMan 


Words  of  TU'o  Syllables. 

!bel-low 
|bel-ly 
ber-ry 
be-som 
bet-ter 


be^'-vy 
bi-as 
bib-ber 
jbi-ble 
Ibid-dcr 
big-ness 
jbig-ot 
bil-let 
bind-or 
bind-ing 
i)irch-en 
bird-lime 
birth-day 
bish-op 
bit-ter 
bit-tern 
black-en 
black-ness 
blad-der 
blame-less 
blan-dish 
blan-ket 
bleak-ness 
bleat-ing 
blccd-ing 
iblcm-i.sh 
bless-ing 
blind 


blind-ness 
blis-ter 
bloat-ed 
blood-shed 
bloo^'-dy 
bloom-ing 
blos-som 
blow-ing 
blub-ber 
hlue-ness 
blun-der 
i  blunt-less 
iblus-ter 
jboard-er 
|boast-er 
:boast-ing 
j  bob-bin 
1  bod  -kin 
!bo^'-dy 
bog-gle 
boil-er 
bold-ness 
bol-ster 
bond-age 
bon-fire 
bon-net 
bon-ny 
bo-ny 
boo-by 
book-ish 
boor-ish 
boo-ty 


bor-row 
bot-tle 
bot-tom 
bound-less 
boun-ty 
bow-els 
bow-er 
box-er 
boy-ish 
brace-let 
brack-et 
brack-ish 
brag-ger 
bram-ble 
bran-dish 
brave-ly 
brawl-ing 
braw-ny 
bra-zen 
break-fast 
breast-plate 
breath-less 
breed-ins 
brew-er 
bri-ber 
brick-bat 
brick-kiln 
bri-dal 
bride-maid 
bri-dle 
ibricf-ly 
|bri-ar 
',bright-ncs9 
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t« 

brim-mer 

bu.«h-el 

care-less 

cliap-man 

brim-stone 

bus-tie 

car-nage 

chap-ter 

bring-er 

butch-er 

car-rot 

char-coiil 

bri-ny 

but-ler 

cai«-pet 

char-ger 

bris-tle 

but-ter 

cart-er 

charm-cr 

brit-tle 

but-tock 

carv-er 

charm-ing 

bro-ken 

bux-om 

case-ment 

char-ter 

bro-ker 

buz-zard 

cas-ket 

chas-ten 

bru-tal 

Cab-bage 

cast- or 

chat-tels 

l)ru-tiyh 

cab-in 

cas-tle 

chat-ter 

bub-ble 

ca-ble 

cau-dle 

cheap-en 

buck-et 

cad-dy 

cav-il 

cheap-ness 

buc-klc 

ca-dence 

cause-way 

cheat-er 

buck-ler 

call-ing 

caus-tic 

cheer-ful 

buck-rain 

cal-lous 

ce-dar 

chem-ist 

bud-get 

cani-bric 

ceil-ing 

cher-isb 

buf-fet 

cam-let 

cel-lar 

cher-ry 

bug-bear 

can-eel 

cen-sure 

ches-nut 

bu-g!e 

can-cer 

cen-tre 

chief-ly 

bul-j^y 

can-did 

ce-rate 

child-hood 

bul-let 

can-die 

cer-tain 

child-ish 

bul-rush 

can-ker 

chal-flron 

chil-dren 

bul-wark 

can-non 

chal-ice 

chim-ney 

bum-por 

cant-cr 

chal-lenge 

chis-el 

b!im})-kin 

can-vas 

cham-bcr 

cho-Ier 

bun-die 

ca-per 

clian-cel 

chop-ping 

bun-gle 

ca-pon 

cband-ler 

chris-ten 

bun-gler 

caj)-tain 

chan-ger 

chuc-kle 

bur-den 

cap-tive 

chang-ing 

churl-ish 

Imr-gess 

cap-ture 

cban-nel 

churn-ing 

\mr-nor 

car -case 

chap-el 

ci-der 

1'  irri-ing 

card-er 

chap-lain 

cin-der 

ni.-h 

care-ful 

chap-let 

ci-pher 
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cir-cle 

cod-lin 

con-sul 

crook-ed 

cis-tern 

cof-fce 

con-test 

cross-nes.« 

cit-ron 

cold-ness 

con-text 

crotch -et 

ci'^-ty        ^ 

col-lar 

con-tract 

crude-ly 

clam-ber 

col-lect  * 

con-vent 

cru-el 

clam-my 

col-lege 

con-vert 

cru-et 

clam-our 

col-lop 

con-vex 

crum-ple 

clap-per 

co-Ion 

con-vict 

crup-per 

clar-et 

col-our 

cool-er 

crus-ty 

clas-sic 

com-bat 

cool-ness 

crys-tal 

clat-ter 

come-Iy 

coop-er 

cud-gel 

cleaii-Iy 

corn-er 

cop-per 

cul-prit 

clear-ness 

coni-et 

co''''-py 

cum-ber 

cler-gy 

com-fort 

cord-age 

cun-ning 

clcv-er 

com-ma 

cor-ner 

cup-l)oard 

cli-ent 

com-ment 

cos-tive 

cu-rate 

cli-mate 

coni-mcrce 

cost-ly 

cur-dle 

cling-er 

coni-mon 

cot- ton 

cur- lew 

clofi[-(ry 

corn-pact 

COV-CT 

curl-ing 

clois-ter 

corn-pass 

coun-cil 

cur-rant 

clo-ser 

coni-pound 

coun-sel 

curt-sy 

clos-et 

com-rade 

coun-ter 

cur-rent 

clou-dy 

con-cave 

coun-ty 

cur-ry 

clo-ver 

con-cert 

coup-let 

curs-ed 

clo-ven 

con-cord 

court-ly 

cur-tain 

clown-ish 

con-course 

cow-ard 

cur-ved 

chis-ter 

con-duct 

cou-sin 

cus-tard 

clum-sy 

con-duit 

crack-er 

cus-torn 

c!ot-ty 

con-flict 

crac-kle 

cut-ler 

cob-ler 

con-gress 

craf-ty 

cyn-ic 

cob-nut 

con-quer 

crea-ture 

cy-press 

cob-web 

con-quest 

crcd-it 

Dab-ble 

cock-pit 

con  stant 

crib-bagc 

dan-ger 

(\r\  rr- fTQr 

(l:ii-ly 

(!.'iiii-fy 

(l;ii-ry 

(ial-ly 

(l.ini-a^c 

(iain-ask 

<!a!n-sel 

-(  '.T 

ii-(ln|]' 
ila!i-«r|(' 
(l;ij)-[)('r 
dark-rnjfss 
(liirl-iiiir 
(las-tjird 
(laz-zle 
dear-l} 
(lear-ness 
(lead-ly 
<l«^atli-less 
(lcl)t-f)r 
(Ic-cont 
Ic-ist 

l{!|-||g(J 

lie -rate 
'•t'-lnr 

.'  :i  pie 
*ii(  -ii(?r 
hb-cortl 


fVards  of 

Idis-mal 
(ii>-taii('c 
(iis-taiit 
{!o-(3r 
i(ioii-gor 
j(!ol-lar 
clol-pliin 
(lo-rior 
(Inr-iiiaiit 
(!<Mil»-i('i 
(lr)nl)t-riil 
!(iniibl-!oss 
(!oiiLMi-ty 
j(lovv-t!r 
(low-las 
ulow-iiy 
jdrag-o'le 
(I  rail-on 
dra-por 
draw-cr 
'draw-inii: 
idroad-ful 
jdreain-ur 
jdri-ver 
droj)-sy 
drub-biiig 
dnim-rner 
drunk-ard 
'du-ol 
dukc-dorn 
<lid-ness 
dii-ranco 
idu-ty 


TWO  byUaOceif. 

Idwelj-innr 
|dvviii-dlc 
IKa-iior 
jca-i,nc 
caist-cr 
Icat-cr 
ear-ly 
jCarlli-on 
'cc-lio 
'('(i-dy 
,<!(l-ict 
jcl-lort 

ei-lJicr 
I  el-bow 
jcl-der 
|eni-bloin 
em-met 
cm -pi  re 
em])-ty 
end-le>s 
cn-ter 
en-try 
en-voy 
en-vy 
eph-od 
( p-ic 
e-qual 
cr-ror 
es-say 
es-sence 
4>tb-ic 
e-vcn 
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lev-er 

;e-vii 

;(?\-it 

!ev(;-siLlr 

;eve-.><)ir 

;Ka-bl(' 

jfa-bric 

{a.-rini! 

fr.c-loi 

(;ti:-iM!! 

laiiil   lie,  ,>- 

laiib-ji;! 

fal-OM: 

!al-l<)\\ 
ialse-lifiod 
laMi-inc 
("ani-isli 
ra-niori> 
Itm-cv 
(arm-er 
far- row 
iar-tbrr 
las-lcn 
la-tal 
fa-llicr 
faul-ty 
fa -V  our 
fawn-iuL' 
fear- lid 
Icatli-rr 
fee-ble 
feel-iuL' 
.fei^ii-c*. 
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ffojcts  oj  TWO  SyCtaOles. 


fel-low 

foot-step 

fu-ture 

gi-ant 

,  fel-on 

fore-cast 

Gab-ble 

gib-bet 

fe-male 

fore -most 

gain-ful 

gid-dy 

fen-cer 

fore-sight 

gal-lant 

gig-gie 

fen-der 

fore -lie  ad 

gal-ley 

gild-cr 

fer-tile 

for-est 

gal-Ion 

gild-ing 

fer-vent 

for-mal 

gal-lop 

gim-let 

fes-ter 

for-iBer 

gam-ble 

gin-ger 

fet-ter 

fort-night 

.^ame-ster 

gir-d!e 

fe-ver 

for-tune 

gam-nion 

girl-ish 

fid-die 

found-cr 

gan-der 

giv-er 

fig-ure 

foun-tain 

gaunt-let 

glad-den 

fill-or 

fowl-er 

gar-bage 

glad-ness 

fil-thy 

fra-grant 

gar-den 

glean-OT 

fi-nal 

frec-ly 

gar-gle 

glib-ly 

fin-ger 

fren-zy 

gar-land 

glim-nist 

fin-ish 

fricnd-ly 

gar-nient 

glis-ten 

firm-iiess 

frig- ate 

gar-ner 

gloo-niy 

fix-ed 

fros-ty 

gar-nish 

glo-ry 

flab-by 

fro-\vard 

gar-ret 

glos-sy 

flag- on 

frow-zy 

gar-ter 

glut-ton 

fla-grant 

frnit-fui 

gath-er 

gnash-ing 

flan-ncl 

full-er 

gau-dy 

gob-let 

fla-vour 

fu-my 

ga-zer 

god-ly 

fle.sh-ly 

fun-nel 

geld-ing 

go-er 

flo-rist 

fun-ny 

gen-der 

gold-en 

flow-er 

fur-nace 

gen-tile 

gos-ling 

flus-ter 

fur-nish 

gen-tle 

gos-pei 

flut-tcr 

fur-row 

gen-try 

gos-sip 

fol-low 

fur-ther 

ges-ture 

gou-fy 

fol-ly 

fu-ry 

get-ting 

grace-ful 

foiid-liM- 

fus-ty 

gew-gaw 

gram  -mai 

fool-ish 

fu-tilo 

ghast-ly 

gran-v>(cuj 

IVords  oj  TWO  Sy [tables. 


gras-sy 

gra-tis 

gra-ver 

gra-vy 

gra-zing 

grea-sy 

great-ly 

great-ness 

gree-dy 

green-ish 

greet-ing 

griev-ance 

griev-ous 

grind-er 

gris-kin 

gris-ly 

grist-ly 

groaii-ing 

gro-cer 

grot-to 

ground-less 

gruff-ness 

guilt-less 

guil-ty 

gun-ner 

gus-set 

gus-ty 

gut-tcr 

guz-zle 

Hab-it 

hack-ney 

had-dock 

ha;x-'jard 


hag-gle 

hail-stone 

hai-ry 

halt-er 

ham-let 

ham-per 

hand-ful 

hand-maid 

hand -some 

han-dy 

hang-er 

hang-ings 

han-ker 

hap-pen 

hap-py 

har-ass 

har-bour 

hard-en 

har-dy 

harm-ful 

harm-less 

har-ness 

liar- row 

har-vest  . 

hast-cn 

liat-ter 

hatc-ful 

ha-tred 

haugh-ty 

haunt-ed 

haz-ard 

ha-zel 

ha-zv 
i) 


hea'''-dy 

heal-ing 

hear-ing 

heark-en 

heart-en 

heart-less 

hea-then 

heav-en 

nea'''-vy 

he-brew 

hec-tor 

heed-ful 

hel-met 

help-er 

help-ful 

help-less 

hem-lock 

her-bage 

heads-man 

her-mit 

her-ring 

|new-er 

jliic-cup 

hig-gler 

high-ness 

hil-lock 

hil-ly 

hinnler 

hire-ling 

hob-ble 

iiog-gish 

hoirs-head 

hoid-fast 
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hol-land 

hoi -low 

ho-ly 

hom-age 

home-ly 

hon-est 

hon-our 

hood-wink 

hope-fui 

hope-less 

hor-rid 

hor-ror 

host-age 

host-ess 

hos-tile 

hot-house 

hour-ly 

house- hold 

hu-man 

hum-ble 

hu-mour 

hun-gc 

hunt-er 

hur-ry 

hurt-tui 

hus-ky 

hys-sop 

I-dler 

i-dol 

im-age 

in-cense 

in-come 

in-dcx 
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m-farit 

jour-nal 

lad-der 

lim-bcr 

mk-stund 

jour-ney 

la-ding 

'lini-it 

Ill-let 

joy-ful 

la-dle^ 

ilim-ncr 

in- mate 

joy-!ess 

la-dy 

lin-guist 

in -most 

joy-ous 

lamb-kin 

li-on 

ill-quest 

judg-ment 

Lan-cet 

list-cd 

in-road 

J'-'Jg-gle. 

land-lord 

lit-ter 

in-scct 

jui-cy 

land-mark 

lit-tle 

m-sult 

jum-ble 

land -scape 

live-Iy 

in-sight 

ju-ry 

lan-guage 

liv-ei- 

in -stance 

just-ice 

lan-guid 

liz-ard 

in-stant 

just-ly 

lap-pet 

lead- in "[ 

in -step 

Keen-ness 

lar-der 

lob-by 

in-to 

keep-er 

lath-er 

lob-ster 

ill-voice 

ken-nel 

lat-tor 

lock-et 

i-ron 

kcr-nel 

laugh-ter 

lo-cust 

is-sue 

ket-tle 

law-ful 

lodg-ment 

i-tem 

key-hole 

law-yer 

lodg-er 

Jab-ber 

kid-nap 

lead-en 

lof-ty 

•ag-ged 

kid-ney 

lead-er 

log-wood 

jan-gle 

kin-die 

lea-ky 

long-ing 

|ar-gon 

kind-ness 

lean-ness 

loose-ncss 

•as-per 

king-dom 

Icarn-ing 

lord-ly 

joal-ous 

kins-man 

lea:h-er 

joud-ness 

jel-ly 

kitch-cn 

length-ci 

love-ly 

jcst-er 

kna-vish 

Icp-cr 

lov-er 

Jc-sus 

kneel-ing 

lev-el 

low-ly 

jow-cl 

kiiow-ing 

lc"-vy 

lovv-ness 

jcw-ish 

know-ledirc 

li-bel 

loy-al 

jin-glc 

kn;ic-kle 

li -cense 

lu-cid 

|()in-er 

L:i-bcl 

life -less 

lug-gnge 

join-turc 

la-bour 

liglit-cn 

Inm-ber 

io}-!v 

iHck-iniT 

!i^i)t-ning 

lurch-er 

lurk-cr 

luc-ky 

iyr-ic 

Alag-got 

ma-jor 

iHH-ker 

mal-let 

riia!t-ster 

iiiani-mGn 

man-drake 

nian-gle 

nian-ly 

inaii-iicr 

nian-tle 

ina-ny 

iiiar-ble 

niar-ket 

niarks-man 

mar-row 

mar-qiiis 

mar-shal 

inar-tyr 

ina-son 

mas-ter 

mat-tcr 

max-iiu 

may-or 

may-pole 

ii)en-ly 

mean-ing 

mca-sure 

med-dle 

meek-Doss 


jrurds  of  T 

mel-Iov/ 

mem-be  r 

men-ace 

mend-er 

men-tal 

mer-cer 

mer-chant 

mer-cy 

mer-it 

mes-sage 

met-al 

meth-od 

mid-die 

migh-ty 

mil-dew 

mild-ncss 

mill-stone 

imil-kv 

mill-er 

mim-ic 

mind-ful 

min-gle 

mis-chief 

mi-ser 

mix-ture 

mock-er 

mod- el 

mod-ern 

mod-est 

mois-turc 

mo-ment 

mon-key 

mon-ster 


no  Stjilablcs. 

I  month-ly 
mor-al 
mor-sei 
mor-tal 
mor-tar 
most-ly 
moth-er 
mo-tive 
move-ment 
moun-tain 
mourn-ful 
moutli-ful 
mud-die 
mud-dy 
muf-fle 
mum-ble 
mum-my 
mur-der 
nmr-miir 
mush-room 
mu-sic 
mus-ket 
mus-lin 
nms-tard 
mus-ty 
mut-lon 
muz-zlc 
my  r- tie 
mys-tic 
Nail-er 
na-ked 
name-less 
nap-kin 


nar-row 

nas-ty 

na-tive 

na-ture 

na-vei 

nau<ih-tv 

na-vy 

neat-ncss 

neck-clolh 

need-fui 

nee-dlc 

nee-dy 

ne-|rvo 

nelgh-bour 

nei-thcr 

ne-phcw 

ner-vous 

net-tic 

jic'A-ly 

new-ness 

nib-ble 

nice-ness 

nig-gard 

nigiit-cap 

nin;-hle 

il!p-|)lo 

no-ble 

no::-!iin 

non-age 

non-sen.^t^ 

non-suit 

nos-trii 

nos-trum 
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noth-ing 

no-tice 

nov-el 

nov-ice 

imm-ber 

iiurs-er 

nur-tiirc 

iiut-meg 

Oaf-isii 

oak-en 

oat-meai 

ob-ject 

ob-long 

o-chre 

o-dour 

of-fer 

of-fice 

off-spring 

o-gle 

oil-man 

oint-ment 

okl-er 

ol-ivc 

o-mcn 

on-set 

o-pen 

op-tic 

o-pal 

or-ange 

or-dcr 

or-gan 

oth-cr 

o-ral 


Words  of 

ot-ter 

o-ver 

out-cast 

out-ciy 

out-cr 

out-most 

out-rage 

out-ward 

out- work 

own-er 

oys-ter 

Pa-cer 

pack-age 

pack-er 

pack-et 

pad-die 

pad-dock 

pad-lock 

pa-gan 

pain-ful 

paint-er 

paint-ing 

pal-ace 

pal-ate 

pale-ness 

pal-let 

pam-pblet 

j)an-cake 

pan-ic 

j)an-try 

pa-per 

pa-pist 

par-boil 


TWO  Si/lla  bid's. 

])ar-cel 

parch -in  g 

j:)arch-ment 

par-don 

pa-rent 

par-ley 

par-lour 

par-rot 

par-ry 

par-son 

part-ner 

par-ty 

pas-sage 

pas-sive 

p;iSs-port 

])as-ture 

])at-eiit 

pave-ment 

pay-ment 

])ca-cock 

])eb-ble 

})cd-ant 

pod-lar 

peep-cr 

])ee-vish 

pelt-ing 

pen-dant 

pen-man 

pen-ny 

pen-sive 

peo-ple 

pep-per 

per-fect 


per-il 

per-ish 

per- jure 

per-ry 

]}er-son 

pert-ness 

pes-ter 

])es-tle 

pet-ty 

pew-ter 

p!ii-al 

pln-en-sy 

phys-ic 

pic-kle 

j)ick-lo(  \ 

pic- lure 

pie-ces 

pig-my 

()i!-fer 


•grnn 
•Iniic 


pi  II -box 

pi-lot 

pim-plc 

{)in-case 

pin-cers 

!)incli-ino 

pi -per 

pip-pin 

])i-rate 

pitcli-er 

pit-tance 

pi-ty 


Words  of  TWO  ,y^llaOIes. 
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piv-ot 

post-age 

prin-cess 

punc-ture 

pla-ces 

pos-ture 

pri-vate 

pun-gent 

pla/^-cid 

po-tent 

pri'-'-vy 

pun-isli 

plain-tiff 

pot-ter 

prob-lem 

pup-py 

plaii-et 

pot-tie 

proc-tor 

pur-blind 

plant-er 

poul-try 

prod-iice 

pure-ness 

plas-ter 

poimce-box 

prod-uct 

pur-pose 

plat-ted 

pound-age 

prof-fer 

pu-trid 

plat-ter 

pound-er 

prof-it 

puz-zle 

p!ay-cr 

pow-er 

prog-ress 

Quad-rant 

play-ing 

pow-der 

pro^'-ject 

quag-mire 

pleas-ant 

prac-tice 

pro-logue 

quaint-nes3 

pleas-ure 

prais-er 

prom-ise 

qua-ker 

plot-ter 

pran-cer 

proph-et 

qualm-ish 

plu-mago 

j)rat-tlc 

pros-per 

quar-rel 

plum-met 

prat-tler 

pros-trate 

quar-ry 

plump-ness 

pray-er 

proud-ly 

quar-tan 

plun-dcr 

preach-er 

prow-ess 

quar-ter 

plii-ral 

f>reb-end 

prowl-er 

qua-ver 

ply-ing 

pre-ccpt 

l)ry-ing 

queer-ly 

poach-er 

pre-dal 

pru-dencG 

que^^-ry 

pock-et 

pref-ace 

pru-dont 

qiiib-ble 

po-et 

i)rel-ate 

psiilm-ist 

quick-en 

poi-son 

j)rcl-ude 

psalt-er 

quick-ly 

po-ker 

pres-age 

j)ub-]ic 

quick-sana 

po-lar 

pres-ence 

pub-lish 

(jui-et 

pol-ish 

prcs-cnt 

{)uc-ker 

quin-sy 

pom-pous 

press-er 

pud-ding 

(juint-al 

pon-(ier 

])ric-kle 

pud-die 

quit-rent 

po-pi.sh 

})rick-ly 

j)uff-cr 

(jui-ver 

pop-py 

priest-hood 

pul-let 

({uo-rum 

port-al 

pri-mate 

pul-pit 

quo-ta 

pOo-bCt            1 

j)rim-cr 
1)2  . 

pump-er 

Kab-bit 
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rab-biG 

ra-ven 

ro-man 

sad -die 

ra-cer 

raw- n  ess 

ro-mish 

safe-ly 

rack-et 

ra-zor 

roo-my 

safe-ty 

rad-ish 

rea-der 

ro-sy 

saf-fron 

raf-fle 

rea-dy 

rot-ten 

sail-or 

raf-ter 

re-al 

round-ish 

sal-ad 

rag-ged 

reap-er 

ro-ver 

sal-ly 

rail-er 

rea-son 

roy-al 

sal-mon 

rai-ment 

reb-el 

rub-ber 

salt-ish 

rain-bow 

re-cent 

rub-bish 

sal-vage 

rai-ny 

rec-kon 

ru-by 

sal-ver 

rais-ei 

rec-tor 

rud-der 

sam-ple 

rai-sin 

ref-use 

riide-ness 

san-dal 

ra-kish 

rent-al 

rue-ful 

san-dy 

ral-ly 

rest-less 

ruf-fle 

san-guine 

ram-ble 

rev-el 

rug-ged 

sap-ling 

ram-mer 

rib-and 

ru-in 

sap-py 

r.im-pant 

rich-es 

ru-ler 

sat-chcl 

ram -part 

rid-dance 

rum-ble 

sat-in 

ran-cour 

rid-dle 

rum-mage 

sat-ire 

ran-dom 

ri-dcr 

ru-mour 

sav-age 

ran-ger 

ri-flc 

rum-pie 

sau-cer 

ran-kle 

right-ful 

run-let 

sa-ver 

ran-sack 

rig-our 

run-ning 

sau-sage 

ran-som 

ri-ot 

rup-ture 

saw-yer 

rant-er 

rip-pie 

rus-tic 

say-ing 

rap-id 

ri-val 

rus-ty 

scab-bard 

rap-ine 

riv-er 

ruth-less 

scaf-fold 

rap-ture 

riv-ct 

Sab-bath 

scarn-per 

rash-ness 

roar-ing 

sa-ble 

scan-dal 

ra-ther 

rob-bcr 

sa-bre 

scar-let 

rat-tie 

rock-et 

sack-cloth 

scat-ter 

rav-ai^c 

roli-cr 

sad-den 

schol-ar 

IVords  of  Ti 

vo  b^i/rcabtcs. 
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sci-ence 

scott'-er 

scol-lop 

sham-ble 

shanie-ful 

shame-less 

sim-ply 

siii-ew 

sin-ful 

snuf-tle 
sock-et 
sod-den 

scorn-l'ul 
scrib-ble 

shape-less 
sha-pen 

sing-ing 
sing-er 

soft-en 
sol~ace 

scrip-ture 

scru-ple 

scuf-He 

sharp-en 
sharp-er 
shat-ter 

sin-gle 
sin-ner 
si-rcn 

sol-emn 
sol -id 
sor-did 

scull-er 

shear-ing 

sis-ter 

sor-row 

sculp-ture 

shel-ter 

sit-ting 

sor-ry 

scur-vy 
seam-less 

sliep-herd 
sher-iff 

skil-ful 
skil-let 

sot-tish 
sound-iiess 

sea-son 

sher-ry 

skiin-mer 

span-gle 

^e-cret 

sliil-lini^ 

slack-en 

spar-kle 

seed-less 

siii-iiing 

slan-der 

spar-row 

see-ing 

ship-wreck 

slat-tern 

spat-tcr 

seein-ly 
sell-er 
pen-ate 
sense-less 

shock-ing 
short-er 
short-en 
shov-cl 

sla-vish 
slcep-er 
slcc-py 
slip-per 

spcak-er 
spcecli-Ies9 
spee-dy 
s])in-dle 

«en-tence 

should-er 

sli-vcr 

spin-ner 

se-fjuel 

ser-mon 

ser-pent 

s}x)\v-cr 
shui-(le 
shut-ter 

sloj)-py 

sloth-ful 

slub-ber 

spir-it 
sj)it-lle 
spite-ful    * 

ser-vant 

shut-tie 

slug-gard 

sj)lint-cr 

ser-vice 

sick-en 

slum-ber 

s|)o-ken 

set-ter 
set-tie 
shab-Uy 

sick-ness 
sight-less 
sig-nal 

smell-ing 
sunig-gle 
smut-ty 

sport-ing 
spot-less 
sprin-kle 

sliac-klc 

si-lence 

snaf-fle 

spun-gy 

sli;ul-o\V 
>:hai,-gy 
shal-iow 

si-lent 

siui-{)cr 

sini-plo 

snag-gy 

.:K!p-};or 

sneak-in^ 

squan-dcr 

.s(jKoa!n-i'-'.h 

sta-ble 
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stag-gcr 

stub-])orn 

jswea'"'-ty 

tell-er 

stag-nate 

stu-dent 

sweep-ing 

tem-per 

stall-fed 

stuRi-ble 

sweet-en 

tem-pest 

stani-mer 

stur-dy 

swcet-ness 

tem-ple 

stand-ish 

sub-ject 

swel-ling 

tempt-er 

sta-ple 

suc-cour 

swift-ncss 

ten-ant 

star-tie 

suck-ling 

swim-ming 

ten-der 

state-ly 

sud-den 

sys-tem 

ter-race 

sta-ting 

suf-fer 

Tab-by 

ter-ror 

sta-tue 

sul-len 

ta-ble 

tes-ty 

stat-ure 

sul-ly 

tac-kle 

tet-ter 

stat-ute 

sul-tan 

ta-ker 

thank-ful 

stead-fast 

sill -try 

tal-ent 

thatch-er 

stce-ple 

sum-mer 

tal-low 

thaw-ing     ^ 

steer-age 

SLini-mit 

tal-Iy 

there-fore 

stic-kle 

sum-mons 

tame-ly 

thick-et 

stitl-en 

sun-day 

tam-my 

thiev-ish 

sti-lle 

sun-der 

tam-per 

thim-ble 

still-ness 

sun-dry 

tan-gle 

think-ing 

£tin-gy 

sup-per 

tan-kard 

thirs-ty 

stir-rup 

sup-pie 

tan-sy 

thor-ny 

stom-ach 

surc-ty 

ta-per 

thorn-back 

sto-iiy 

sur-fcit 

tap-ster 

thought-uii 

s^or-my 

sur-ly 

tar-dy 

thou-sand 

sto-ry 

sur-name 

tar-get 

thrash-er 

stoiit-ness 

sur-plice 

tar-ry 

threat-en 

strag-gle 

swab-by 

tar-tar 

throb-bing 

stran-gle 

swad-dle 

taste-less 

thumi)-ing 

stric-kcn 

swag-gcr 

tas-ter 

thun-der 

strict-ly 

Kwal-low 

tat-tle 

thurs-day 

stri-king 

s\van-skin 

taw-dry 

tick-et 

strip-ling 

swar-thy 

taw-ny 

tic-kle 

btnic-ture 

swcar-ing 

tay-lor 

ti-dy 

Words  of  TWO  Syllables. 
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ti^'lit-en 
till-age 
till-er 
tim-bcr 
lime-ly 
tinc-ture 
tin-der 
tin-gle 
tiii-ker 
tiii-sel 
tip-pet 
tip-pie 
tire-some 
ti-tle 
tit-tcr 
tit-tie 
toi-let 
to-ken 
ton-nage 
tor-ment 
tor-rent 
tor-ture 
to-tal 
tot-ter 
tow-el 
tow-er 
town-ship 
tra-ding 
traf-fic 
trai-tor 
trani-mel 
rani-ple 
tran-script 


trans-fer 

trea-cle 

trea-son 

treas-ure 

trea-tise 

treat-men  t 

trea-ty 

trem-ble 

trench-er 

tres-pass 

trib-uiie 

tric-kle 

tri-fle 

trig-gcr 

tririi-nicr 

tri'''-ple 

trip-ping 

tri-uniph 

troop-er 

tro-phy 

troLi^^-ijlo 

trow-sers 

tru-ant 

truc-kle 

tru-ly 

trum-pct 

trun-dle 

trus-ty 

tuc-ker 

tues-day 

tu-lip 

tum-ble 

tum-blcr 


tu-mid 

tu-mour 

tu-mult 

tun-nel 

tur-ban 

tur-bid 

tur-key 

turn-er 

tur-nip 

turn-stile 

tur-ret 

tur-tle 

tu-tor 

twi-liglit 

twin-kle 

twit-tcr 

tyni-bal 

ty-rant 

Um-pire 

un-cle 

un-der 

up-per 

up -right 

up-shot 

up-ward 

ur-f^ent 

u-rine 

u-sage 

use-ful 

ush-er 

ut-most 

ut-ter 

Va-cant 


va-grant 
vain-ly 
val-id 
val-ley 
van-ish 
van-quish 
var-let 
var-nish 
va-ry 
vas-sal 
vel-vet 
vend-er 
ven-om 
vcn-ture 
ver-daiit 
iver-dict 
[  vcr-gor 
'ver-juice 
[ver-min 
ver-sed 
I  ver-vain 
ve^''-ry 
I  ves-per 
vcs-try 
ivex-ed 
vic-ar 
vic-tor 
vig-our 
vil-lain 
vint-ncr 
vi-ol 
vi-per 
vir-irin 
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vlr-tue 

vis-age 

vis-it 

vix-en 

vo-cal 

vol-ley 

voni-it 

voy-age 

V  111 -gar 

vul-ture 

Wa-fer 

wag-gish 

wag-tail 

wait-er 

wake-tul 

wal-let 

wal-low 

wal-ker 
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wa]-niit 

wan-der 

wan-ting 

wan-ton 

war- fa  re 

war-like 

war-rant 

war-ren 

wash-iiig 

wasp-ish 

waste-ful 

wa-ter 

watch -ful 

wa-ver 

way-lay 

way-ward 

weak-en 

wea-ry 


vv^eal-thy 

weap-on 

weath-er 

weep-ing 

weigh-ty 

wel-fare 

wheat-en 

whis-per 

whis-tle 


wo -ful 

won -dor 

wor-shii) 

wrong- lu; 

Year-ly 

yearn-ing 

yel-low 

yeo-man 

yon-der 


whole  some  young-ei 
young-e^t 
youth-ful 
Za-ny 
zeal-ot 
zeal-ous 
zen-ith 
ze^'-j)hyr 
zig-zag 


wick-ed 

wid-ow 

will-ing 

wind-ward 

win-ter 

wis-dom 

wit-ness 

wit-ty 


Entertaining  and  instructive  Lessons^  in  Words  not 

exceeding  two  Syllables. 

Lesson  1. 


''"he  dog  barks. 

he  hog  grunts. 

lie  pig  squeaks. 
Ihe  horse  neighs. 
The  cock  crows. 
The  ass  brays, 
riie  cat  purs. 
The  kit-ten  mews 
The  bull  bel-lows. 
i^'ie  cow  lows, 
riic  calf  bleats. 
Sheep  al-so  bleat. 


The  11 -on  roars. 
The  wolf  howls. 
The  ti-ger  growls. 
The  fox  barks. 
Mice  squeak. 
The  frog  croaks. 
The  spar-row  cbiips. 
The  swal-low  twir-ters 
The  rook  caws. 
The  bit-tern  booms. 
The  tur-key  gob-bles. 
The  pea-cock  screaiua 
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The  bee-tie  hums  The  screech-owl  shriek*. 

The  duck  quacks  The  snake  hisses. 

The  goose  cac-kles        Little  boys  and  girls  tall* 
Mon-keys  chat-ter.  and  read. 

The  owl  hoots. 

Lessox  2. 
I  want  my  din-ner ;  1  want  pud-ding.  It  is  noi 
rea-dy  yet:  it  will  be  rea-dy  soon,  then  Tliom-at^ 
shall  have  his  diii-ner.  Lay  the  clotii.  "V\'here  are 
llie  knives,  and  forks,  and  plates  ]  The  clock  striker- 
one  ;  take  up  the  din-ner.  May  I  have  some  meat? 
No  :  you  shall  have  some-thing  ni-cer.  Here  is  some 
ap-ple  dump-ling  for  you  ;  and  here  are  some  peas, 
and  some  beans,  and  car-rots,  and  tur-nips,  and  rice- 
pud-ding,  and  bread. 

Lesson  3. 
There  was  a  lit-tle  boy  ;  he  was  not  a  big  boy,  for 
if  he  had  been  a  big  boy,  I  sup-pose  he  would  have 
been  wi-ser ;  but  this  was  a  ht-tle  boy,  not  high-ei 
than  the  ta-ble,  and  his  pap-pa  and  mam-ma  seni 
him  to  school.  It  was  a  very  pleas-ant  morn-ing ; 
the  sun  shone,  and  the  birds  sung  on  the  trees.  Now 
this  lit-tle  boy  did  not  love  his  book  much,  for  he  wag 
but  a  sil-Iy  lit-tle  boy,  as  I  said  before,  and  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  play  in-stead  of  go-iiig  to  school.  And 
Qe  saw  a  bee  fly-ing  a-bout,  first  up-on  one  flow-er, 
and  then  up-on  an-o-ther ;  so  he  said,  Pret-ty  bee  ! 
inill  you  come  and  play  with  me?  But^the  bee  said, 
So,  I  must  not  be  i-dle,  1  must  go  and  gath-er  hon-ey. 

Lesson  4. 

Then   the   i-dle   boy   met  a   dog  ;   and   he   said, 

Dog '   will   you  play  with   me  1     But  the  dog  said, 

No,   i  must  n*t   be   i-dle,   I  am  go-ing   to  watch 

my  mas-ter's  house.     I  must  make  liasto  for  fear 
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bad  men  may  get  in.  Then  the  lit-tle  boy  went  to 
a  hay-rick,  and  he  saw  a  bird  puU-ing  some  hay  out 
of  the  hay-rick,  and  lie  said,  Bird !  wiii  vou  come  and 
play  with  me?  But  tlie  bird  said,  No  1  must  not  be 
-die,  I  must  get  some  hay  to  build  my  nest  with,  and 
some  mosri,  and  some  wool.  So  the  bird  flew  a-way. 
Lesson  5. 

Then  the  i-dle  boy  saw  a  horse,  and  he  said, 
Horse  i  will  you  play  with  nie?  But  the  horse  said. 
No,  I  must  not  be  idle ;  I  must  go  and  plough,  or 
else  there  will  be  no  corn  to  make  bread  of.  Then 
the  lit-tle  boy  thought  to  hini-self.  What,  is  no-bo-dy 
idle?  then  lit-tle  boys  must  not  be  i-dle  nei-ther.  So 
he  made  haste,  and  went  to  school,  and  learn-ed  his 
les-son  ve-ry  well,  and  the  mas-ter  said  he  was  a 
ve-ry  good  boy. 

Lesson  G. 

Thom-as,  what  a  clev-er  thing  it  is  to  read  !  A  Ut- 
ile while  a-go,  you  know,  you  could  on-ly  read  lit-tle 
words ;  and  you  were  for-ced  to  spell  them,  c-a-t, 
cat ;  d-o-g,  dog.  Now  you  can  read  prct-ty  slo-ries, 
and  1  am  go-ing  to  tell  you  some. 

I  will  tell  you  a  sto-ry  about  a  lamb. — There  was 
once  a  shep-herd,  who  had  a  great  ma-ny  sheep  and 
lamb-!.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  care  of  them  ;  and 
gave  them  sweet  fresh  grass  to  eat,  and  clear  wa-ter 
to  drink ;  and  if  they  were  sick,  he  was  ve-ry  good 
o  them  ;  and  wh.en  they  climb-cd  up  a  steep  hill, 
and  the  lambs  were  ti-red,  he  u-sed  to  car-ry  thein 
jn  his  arms :  and  when  they  were  all  eat-ing  theii 
sup-j)ers  in  the  field,  he  u-sed  to  sit  up-on  a  stile,  anc 
play  them  a  tunc,  and  sing  to  them  ;  and  so  1]ip\ 
were  hap-py  sheep  and  lambs.  But  al-ways  at  nig!' 
this  shei)-herd  u-sed  to  pen  them  up  in  a  fold. 


Now  they  were  all  ve-ry  hap-py,  as  I^jtpld  .;>f"jpm, 
>ind  lov-ed  the  shep-lie?4,-^§®"-lyj  that  was  so  good 
torrtiaeiij,  slt/e»:-efipt,QHe  fiopMsb 'lHwti€bi^pii>K  iiAiid 
this  \mih  M^,j^(y\'\]keii.^A\^'^:'^^^  niglH 

ini.tlxe.  folidi  Si.«4  ,^]ieij?i!tift^itPLb]eT;mQth-er>  who  was 
a;  wi^ei  old  gh^^  and;§ai(i  :tO;  .Ije;?,  jl:  i^onrder  why  \ve 
are:  shut; jup.spi.ftil  njghtiiiittie.dQg^/iai^ejP^fc  shui  up,' 
and  why  should  ;W0  b!B:«hut:«pi:;I;thji:ik:jt  H-.T;«-r.y:  h!]^r,t?, 
ii^jtl  1  wiji];  gjetah'way  if  liijm^l  thfjt  il-MilK;  Jo?  I  UkertP 
run  a-bqiit, \N^iiexe  I  pleg^,  an4!;l;:tllirikyit  la  ye-ry 
pleas-atnt  iii-^hu$:>voods,))y ncioon-hgM.r-rTben .the-old 
i^ie^p  gsiidto;her,  You  are  ve+ry  sil-lyj:yQll  jitrUe  lauab, 
.you ;  Uv4l : tet-fcej:  stay .  iui 4he  foJd,r-rThe ; sheprherd  is 
so  good  to  us,  that  we  should  always  do.  as  he  bids 
us  ;  and  if  you  wan-der  about  by  your-self,  I  dare  say 
;yc>u :  will  vebine -tbi  some '.harm.'il-idjaTe^  say  ;n6t,'  6aid 
;tlie'liti4le  •lamb.  ^'■'  ±^i-Av.   y!-J';n(f  n  It;;;;  .V-uw   Li.;n 

\  [  I  Audlao!  )*Hle!n[:tfa^i  might  Gamfe^  :Bj\d  th^  shiep-herti 
<rAll*Qd  iljiisrn  :fill.;to!  comje  iiii-to  ;the  fold,  she  \vx)uld 
nfltlDoj^ielbut  hid  her-self ;  and  when  the  rest  of  tile 
lambs  Sver©  aliin  the  foldv  arid  fast  a-sleep,  she  came 
,0u't,;^iad;jump-ed  and  OfislL^ed,  ahd  dan-ccd  about; 
jtundlshe  ^Cit -out  of  th©  field,  anxi-got  in4o  a  for-est 
/■ult  xif;  treses,  i  add- a  ve^r^  fierce  w*olf  came  rush-iug 
fOni-jefiaMfeaye,-  aiidUowl-ed  very  loud.-^Then  tli© 
-yilrlylditib:  wislb-ed  she  liadrbeon  shut  upin  the  fold  ; 
wjit;:tlie;ioJkl:NMaBai  gre^tiiway  off;  and  Uie  wolf  saw 
■het-y^wdised^s-ed  her,  and:tajr<-ried:hera-way  to  a  ous-.y 
.imil  daiit  deii,  spread  all  o-iyer  with  bones  and  blood; 
:ulidj.l!ievt>.;Uuv: wiolf.liad;tvvo  cubs,  and  the  wolf  said 
M/yx^beifn,'  f^Ahoie  I  liftvjjIn'cmght'Tygru /a  you ug;  fat 
Minji^i);":;  !m»VM  (jJnecnbsrf.'s:)  ^'-J'!'  w]-cd  o-vcr 
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her  a  lit-tle  while,  and  then  tore  her  to  pie-ces  and 

ate  her  up. 

Lesson  9. 

There  was  once  a  Ut-tle  boy,  who  was  a  sad  cow- 
ard. He  was  a-fraid  of  al-most  a-ny  thing.  He  was 
a-fraid  of  the  two  ht-tle  kids,  Nan-ny  and  Bil-ly,  when 
they  came  and  put  their  no-ses  tlirough  the  pales  of 
ihe  court ;  and  he  would  not  pull  Bil-ly  by  the  beard. 
What  a  sil-ly  lit-tle  boy  he  was  !  Pray  what  was  his 
name  'i  Nay,  in-deed,  I  shall  not  tell  you  his  name, 
for  you  would  make  game  of  him.  Well,  he  was 
ve-ry  much  a-fraid  of  dogs  too  ;  he  always  cri-ed  if  a 
dog  bark-ed,  and  run  a-way  and  took  hold  of  his 
mam-ma's  a-pron  like  a  ba-by.  What  a  fool-ish  fel- 
low lie  was ! 

Lesson  10. 

Well ;  this  sim-ple  boy  was  walk-ing  by  him-seli 
one  day,  and  a  pret-ty  black  dog  came  out  of  "a 
house,  and  said,  Bow  wow,  bow,  wow ;  and  came 
to  the  lit-tle  boy,  and  jurap-ed  up-on  him,  and  want- 
ed to  play  with  him;  but  the  lit-tle  boy  ran  a-way. 
The  dog  ran  af-ter  hnn,  and  cri-ed  loud-er.  Bow, 
wow,  wow ;  but  he  on-ly  meant  to  say.  Good  morn 
ing,  how  do  you  do  1  but  this  lit-tle  boy  was  sad-ly 
a-fraid,  and  ran  a-way  as  fast  as  he  could,  with-out 
look-ing  be-fore  him,  and  he  tum-bled  in-to  a  ve-ry 
dir-ty  ditch,  and  there  he  lay  cry-ing  at  the  bot-tom 
of  the  ditch,  for  he  could  not  get  out :  and  I  be-lieve 
lie  would  have  lain  there  all  day,  but  the  dog  was  so 
good,  that  he  went  to  the  house  where  the  lit-tle  boy 
liv-ed,  on  pur-pose  to  tell  them  where  he  was.  So, 
when  he  came  to  the  house  he  scratch-ed  at  the 
door,  and  said,  Bow,  wow ;  for  he  could  not  speak 
a-ny  plain-fM'.     So  thcv  came  to  Ihc  door,  and  said 
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what  do  you  want,  you  black  dog.  We  do  not  know 
vou.  Then  the  dog  went  to  Ralph  the  ser-vant,  and 
ipiiil-ed  hhn  by  the  coat,  and  pull-ed  him  till  he  brought 
him  to  the  ditch,  and  the  dog  and  Ralph  be  tween 
them  got  the  lit-tle  boy  out  of  the  ditch ;  but  he  was 
all  over  mud,  and  quite  wet,  and  all  the  folks  laugh-ed 
at  him  be-cause  he  was  a  cow-ard. 

Lesson  11. 

One  day,  in  the  month  of  June,  Thomas  had  got 
All  his  things  ready  to  set  out  on  a  little  jaunt  of  plea- 
sure with  a  few  of  his  friends,  but  the  sky  became 
61ack  with  thick  clouds,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
forced  to  wait  some  time  in  susjjense.  Being  at  last 
stopped  by  a  heavy  shov.^er  of  rain,  he  was  so  vexed, 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears;  and  sitting 
down  in  a  sulky  humour,  would  not  sulfer  any  one  to 
comfort  him.' 

Towards  night  the  clouds  began  to  vanish  ;  the 
sun  shone  with  great  brightness,  and  the  whole  face 
of  nature  seemed  to  be  changed.  Robert  then  took 
Thomas  with  him  into  the  fields,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  air,  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the  greenness  of 
the  grass,  filled  him  with  pleasure.  "  Do  you  see," 
said  Robert,  "what  a  change  has  taken  place?  Last 
night  the  ground  was  parched  :  the  flowers,  and  all 
the  things  seemed  to  droop.  To  whai  cause  must 
we  impute  this  happy  change?"  Struck  with  the  folly 
of  his  own  conduct  in  the  morning,  Thomas  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  the  useful  rain  which  fell  that 
morning  had  done  all  this  good 
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Words  of 

TWO  Syllables 

,  accented  on 

the  second. 

A-base 

a-go 

as-cent 

be-fore 

a-bate 

a-larm 

a-shore 

be-head 

ab-hor 

a-las 

a-side 

be- hold 

ab-jure 

a-lert 

as-sault 

be-lieve 

a-bove 

a-Iike 

as-sent 

be-neath 

a-bout 

a-live 

as-sert 

be-nign 

ab-solve 

al-lege 

as-sist 

be-numb 

ab-surd 

al-lot 

as-sume 

be-quest 

ac-cept 

al-lude 

as-sure 

be-seech 

ac-count 

al-lure 

a-stray 

be-secm 

ac-cuse 

al-ly 

a-stride 

be-set 

ac-quaint 

a-loft 

a-tone 

be-sidcs 

ac-quire 

a-lone 

at- tend 

be-sicge 

ac-qiiit 

a-lorig 

at-test 

be-smear 

ad-duce 

a-loof 

at-tire 

be-sinoke 

ad -he  re 

a-maze 

at- tract 

be-speak 

ad-jure 

a-mend 

a- vail 

be-stir 

ad -just 

a-mong 

a-vast 

be -stow 

ad-mit 

a-muse 

a-venge 

be-stride 

a-dorn 

an-noy 

a- verse 

be-tid<?i,  ,:ij3 

ad-vice 

ap-peal 

a-vert 

be-times  1;) 

ad -vise 

ap-pear 

a-void 

b(&7U-s^y,)irr 

a- far 

ap-pease 

a-VOVV               );: 

!be-tr.ojJi:;i}j 

af-fair 

ap-plaud 

aus-tereii  Ir. 

be.-^twe^arlj 

af-fix 

ap-ply 

a-waiti-'I'v  •' 

be^vvrtil  [jijia 

af-flict 

ap-point 

-a^>vakc;'!:;-in 

be-ware^^iiii 

af- front 

ap-proach;: 

a-wai-esy/.n-H^ 

be^:witich»dj 

a-fraid 

ap-prov'o' ••! 

lai^fyjnirrl  -;;; 

be4yond  i ./ 

a-gain 

a-risei''"-if  'ji 

^'A.f-Wm-'  y. 

l)t;iSH'phomfc 

a-gainst 

ar^t^^i'gn'^'^'^- 

be'^'c^'tr^e'-'i' 

b'laeiki^adGii 

ag-gress 

ar-rcst  ^^oin^ 

b^c^W^i'=^' 

bo^tJ-baidTi 

ag-grievc 

as-ccnd 

bc-dawb 

bu-reau 

Words  of  TWO  Syllables. 


Ca-bal 

ca-jole 

cal-cine 

ca-nal 

ca-price 

car-bine 

ca-ress 

car-mine 

ca-rouse 

cas-cade 

ce-ment 

cock-ade 

co-here 

co!-lect 

com-bine 

com-mand 

coni-mend 

com-mcnt 

corn-niit 

corn-mode 

com-miine 

com-iiiute 

corn-pact 

corn-pare 

corn-pel 

corn-pile 

com -plain 

com-pjcte 

com-ply 

corn-port 

com-j)ose 

com-poimd 

corn-press 


com-pnse 
corn-pule 
con-ccal 
con-cede 
con-ceit 
con-ceive 
con-cern 
con-cert 
con-cise 
con-elude 
con-coct 
con-cur 
con-demn 
con-dense 
con-dign 
con-dole 
con-duce 
con-duct 
con-fcr 
con-less 
con-fide 
con-fine 
con-firm 
con-form 
con-found 
con-front 
con-fuse 
con-fute 
con-geal 
con-join 
con-joint 
coii-jurc 
con-nect 
F.  2 


con-nive 

con-sent 

con-serve 

con-sign 

con-sist 

con-sole 

con-sort 

con-spire 

con-strain 

con-straint 

con-struct 

con-suit 

con-sume 

con-tain 

con-tempt 

con-tend 

con-tent 

con-tort 

con-test 

con-tract 

con-trast 

con-trol 

con-vene 

con- verse 

con-vert 

con-vey 

con-vict 

con-vince 

con-voke 

con-vulse 

cor-rect 

cor-rupt 

cur-tail 


De-bar 
de-base 
de-bate 
de-bauch 
de-cay 
de-ceas'='. 
de-ceit 
de-ceiv(j 
de-cide 
de-clain> 
de-clare 
de-cline 
de-coct 
de-coy 
de-cree 
de-cry 
de-duct 
de-face 
de-fame 
de-feat 
de-fect 
de- fence 
de-fend 
de-fer 
de-fine 
de-form 
de -fraud 
de-grade 
de-gree 
de-ject 
de-lay 
de-lij^ht 
Ide-lude 
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Words  of  TWO  SijUabks. 

de-mand 

des-pond 

dis-junct 

di-vine 

de-mean 

dcs-troy 

dis-like 

di-vorce 

de-mise 

de-tach 

dis-mast 

di-vulge 

de-init 

de-tain 

dis-may 

dra-goon 

de-mur 

de-tect 

dis-miss 

E-clipse 

de-mure 

de-ter 

dis-mount 

ef-face 

denote 

de-test 

dis-own 

ef-fect 

de-nounce 

de-vise 

dis-pand 

ef-fuse 

de-ny 

de-part 

de-pend 

de-volve 

de-vote 

de-vour 

dis-part 

dis-pel 

dis-pend 

e-ject 

e-lapse 

e-late 

de-pict 
de-ploro 

de-vout 
d  if- fuse 

dis-pense 
dis-perse 

e-lect 
e-lude 

de-pone 

di-gcst 

dis-place 

el-lipse 

de-port 

di-gress 

dis-plant 

em-balm 

de-pose 

de-prave 

de-press 

di-latc 
dil-ute 
di-rect 

dis-pJay 

dis-please 

dis-port 

em-bark 
em-boss 
em-brace 

de-prive 

dis-arm 

dis-pose 

em-pale 

(le-pute 
de-ride 

dis-burse 
dis-cern 

dis-praise 
dis-sect 

em-plead 
em-ploy 

<lc-robe 

dis-charge 

dis-solve 

en-act 

de-scant 

dis-claini 

dis-til 

en-chant 

de-scend 

dis-close 

dis-tinct 

en-close 

de-scribe 

dis-course 

dis-tort 

en -dear 

de-sert 

dis-cfeet 

dis-tract 

en-dite 

de-serve 

dis-cuss 

dis-tress 

en-dorse 

de-sign 

dis-dain 

dis-trust 

en-due 

de-sire 

dis-ease 

dis-turb 

en-dure 

dc-sist 

dis-gorge 

dis-use 

en-force 

des-pair 

dis-grace 

di-verge 

en-gage 

(les-pise 

dis-guise 

di-vert 

en -grail 

des-pite 
des-poil 

dis-gust 
dis-join 

di-vest 
di-vide 

en-grave 
en-gross 

Words  of  TWO  IsyUaOCes. 
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en-hance 

ex-act 

ex-tmct 

grim-ace 

en-join 

ex-ceed 

ex-tol 

gro  tesque 

eii-joy 

ex-cel 

ex-tort 

Im-bibe 

cii-large 

ex-cept 

ex-tract 

im-bue 

en-rage 

ex-cess 

ex-treme 

im-mensc 

eii-rich 

ex-changc 

ex-ude 

im-merse 

en-robe 

ex-cise 

ex-ult 

im-mure 

en-rol 

ex-cite 

Fa-tigue 

im-pair 

en-slave 

ex-claim 

fer-ment 

im-part 

en-sue 

ex-clude 

fif-teen 

im-peach 

en-sure 

ex-cuse 

fo-ment 

im-pede 

en-tail 

ex-empt 

for-bade 

im-pel 

en-throne 

ex-ert 

for-bear 

im-pend 

cn-tice 

ex-hale 

for-bid 

im-plant 

en-tire 

ex-haust 

fore-bode 

im-plore 

en-tomb 

ex-hort 

fore -close 

im-ply 

en -trap 

ex-ist 

fore-doom 

im-port 

en -treat 

ex-pand 

fore-go 

im-pose 

cn-t\vine 

ex-pect 

fore-know 

im-press 

e-quip 

ex-pend 

fore-run 

im-print 

c-rase 

ex-pense 

fore-shew 

im-prove 

c-rect 

ex-pert 

tore-see 

im-pure 

es-cape 

ex-pire 

fore-stall 

im-pute 

es-cort 

ex-plain 

fore-tel 

in-cite 

es-pouse 

ex-plode 

fore-warn 

in-cline 

e-spy 

ex-ploit 

for-give 

in-clude 

cs-tate 

ex-plore 

for-lorn 

in-crease 

es-teem 

ex-port 

for-sake 

in-cur 

e-vade 

ex-pose 

for-swear 

in-deed 

o-vent 

ex-pound 

forth-with 

in-dent 

e-vert 

ex-press 

ful-fil 

in-duce 

e-vict 

ex-punge 

Gal-loon 

in-dulge 

e-vince 

ex-tend 

ga-zette 

in-fect 

e-v©ke 

ex-tent 

sen-teel 

in-fer 

in-fcst    ■    ■ 
iii-€rm    ^  ^ 

iii-Iiat(?  '^ 
in-flect    - 
in-flict 
in-forin 
ill-fuse  ;" 
in-grMrj  • 
in^VeYe'-' 
in-ject  ;  ''^ 
iri-laf 'M'^'^' 
in-list;  i-^- 
in-^irQ  •■ 
in-&a.niei-  ' 
in-scribe  ■ 
in-sert 
in-^jsf' r- 
in-srifircr   ' 
in-spoet 
in^inj 
in-gtftli 
iii-still 
in-stiiJ'et'- 
in-siilt'   "''^ 
in-teftd     - 
in-tenie  '-■ 
iIl-tet'-   '-' 

iii-tfi^nch-; 
iii-tr^gUC'  ; 

in-vad4l- 


Wofxis  of  'j"wd  SifitabtMs^  '^ 

in-V'6Vgh 

in-vent 

in-verl"'^ 


in-vest'-'-- 
in-vile  '  -- 
in-vokie^^'-' 
in-volvii'-- 
in-ure '^^ 

jo-cose^^'-' 
La^iiaeinf^' 

Ma-mud  ■ 

main-tain 
ma-lign 
ma-titire'- 
ma;-rinc  ' 
ma^ture  ^' 
mis-Cal'  ^' 
niis-cai5t''' 


-  niis-priht' 
mis-i|U<3te 
rnis-iufe'->-'Jl 
niis-t^k^-- 
mis-teach 

mis-use  >-^ 
mo-l6St;>-^ 
m(>*6»^-^ 

Neg^4fei(5^^-o 

O-beyi-"?--"' 

ob-latfe'-'-"- 
o-blig6'^^-'^ 
ob4i«f«d---^ 
ob-seuti^-^  • 
ob-serv^e-^ 

ob-tMni-^-^ 
ob-t«ndr^  > 
ob-tTti%/- 
ob-tusei" 


miji-^chancc  oc-cult 

mis-count  •  |oc-cur 

misHfced-'; 

mis-dcJein^ 

mis'^lVo^'^i 

mi^-jb*ft]j-' 

niis-judge 

lijis-'l'ay 

mis-lead 

miis-name 

mis-spend 

mis  place 


of-fcnd 

op-pose 

op-press 

or-dain 

out-bid 

out-brave 

out-dare 

out-do 

I  out-face 

lout-tfrow 


out^leap  na 

OUt-liV43    -l!9 

out-righl,-'^3 

out-rim  ^sio 

out-sail    no 

out-shine 

out-shoot: ;-' 

out-sit     -na 

out-stare-'-) 

out-stri]5-u'j 

out-Walk- no 

out-^\^eigi4!0 

ouuwit  i-no 

Pa-radd  n.' 

pa-rc^^i:-' 

par-'feake 

pa-trol 

per-cuss 

per-form 

per-fume 

per-fuse 

pcr-haps 

per-mit 

per-plex 

per-sist 

per-spire 

per-suade 

per-tain 

per-vade 

per-verse 

per-vert 

pe-ruse 

pla-card 

Ijos-cess 


•  i 


Words  of  TWO  Syllables. 


sr 


post-pox>e 

pre-ceHe 

prc-'iibcle 

pre-dict 

pre-fcr 

pre-fix 

pre-ind^e 

pre-iiiise 

pre -pa  re 

prc-])ense 

pre-sage 

pre-scribe 

[)re-scrit 

pre-serve 

})re-sjde 

pre-sumc 

pre-tcnce 

pre-tend 

pre -text 

pre-vail 

pre-vent 

}.>ro-cced 

pro-claim 

pro-cure 

[)ro-duce 

pro-fniie 

pro-fess 

pro-found 

j)ro-fuse 

pro-ject 

pro-late 

pro-lix 

pro-long 

l)ro-rnote 


pro-miilgG 

re-cline 

re-b{N*ir 

pro-nounce 

re-cluse 

re-ject 

pro-pel 

re-coil 

re-joice 

pro-pense 

re-coin 

re-join 

pro-pose 

re-cord 

re-lapse 

pro-pound 

re-count 

• 

re -late 

pro-rogue 

re-course 

re -lax 

pro-scribe 

re-cruit 

re-lay 

pro-tect 

re-cur 

re^lease 

pro-tend 

re-daub 

re-lent 

pro-test 

re-deem 

re-lief 

pro-tract 

re-doubt 

re-lieve 

})ro-trude 

re-dound 

re -light 

pro-vide 

re-dress 

re-lume 

pro-voke 

re-duce 

re-ly 

pur-loin 

re -feet 

re-main 

j>ur-sue 

re-fer 

re-mand 

pur-suit 

re-fine 

re-mark 

pur-vcy 

re -fit 

re-mind 

ile-bate 

re-llcct 

re-miss 

re-bel 

re-fioat 

re-morse 

re-bound 

re-tiow 

re-mote 

re-bufi' 

re-form 

re-move 

re-build 

re-tract 

re-mount 

re-buke 

re-frain 

re-nev/ 

re-call 

re-fresh 

re-nounK^e 

re- cant 

re -fund 

re-nown 

re-cede 

re-fuse 

r;^})air 

re-ceipt 

re-fute 

re- past 

re-ceive 

re-gain 

re-pay 

re-cess 

re-gale 

re-peal 

re-cbargo 

re-gard 

re-])cat 

re-cite 

re-grate 

re-])el 

re-claim 

re-^rct 

re-pent 
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Words  of  TWO  SyllaOtes. 

re-piriG 

re-volve 

sus-pend 

un- clasp 

re-place 

re-ward 

sus-pense 

un-close 

re-plete 

ro-mance 

There -on 

un-couth 

re-ply 

Sa-lute 

there-of 

un  do 

re-port 

se-clude 

there-with 

un-done 

re-})Ose 

se-cure 

tor-ment 

un-dress 

re-press 

se-dail 

tra-duce 

un-fair 

re-prieve 

se-date 

trans-act 

un-fed 

re -print 

se-duce 

trans-cend 

un-fit 

re-proach 

se-lect 

trans-cribe 

un-fold 

re-proof 

se-rene 

trans-fer 

un-gird 

re- prove 

se-vere 

trans-form 

un-girt 

re-  pulse 

sin-cere 

trans-gress 

un-glue 

re-piite 

sub-due 

trans-late 

un-hinge 

re-quest 

sub-duct 

trans-mit 

unhook 

re-  quire 

sub-join 

trans-pire 

un-horse 

re-quite 

sub-hnie 

trans-plant 

un-hurt 

re-seat 

sub-niit 

trans-pose 

u-nite 

re  scind 

sub-orn 

tre-pan 

un-just 

re -serve 

sub-scribe 

tn.is-tce 

uii-knit 

re-sign 

sub-side 

Un-apt 

un-knowr 

re-sist 

sub-sist 

un-bar 

un-lace 

re-?olv:e 

sub-tract 

un-bcnd 

un-lade 

re-spect 

sub-vert 

un-bind 

un-like 

re-store 

suc-cced 

un-blest 

un-load 

re-tain 

suc-cinct 

un-bolt 

un-lock 

re-tard 

suf-fice 

un-born 

i.n-loose 

re-tire 

sug-gest 

un-bought 

lin-man 

re -treat 

sup-ply 

un-bound 

un-niask 

re-turn 

sup- port 

un-brace 

un-mooi 

re-venge 

sup-pose 

un-case 

un-paid 

re- V ere 

sup-press 

un-cauirht 

un-ripe 

re -vile 

sur-round 

un-chain 

un-safe 

re-volt 

sur-vey 

un-chastG 

un-say 

Less&ns  of  thuec  SyllaCXes. 


uii-seen 

iin-shod 

un-soimd 

uii-spent 

uij-stop 

Liii-tauiihl 


un-tie 

uii-true 

un  twist 

un-wise 

un-yoke 

up-braid 


up-hold 

u-surp 

Where-as 

with-al 

with-draw 

witli-hold 
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with-in 

witJj-ou': 

with-staiid 

Your-self 

your-selve> 


Entertaining  and  instructive  Lessons^  in  words  not 
exceeding  three  Syllables. 

Lesson  1. 

GOLD  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It  is  very  pretty 
and  bright.  It  is  a  great  deal  lieav-i-er  Ihan  any 
thing  else.  Men  dig  it  out  of  the  ground. — Shall  I 
take  my  spade  and  get  some  1  No,  there  is  none  in 
this  country.  It  comes  from  a  great  way  off;  and  it 
lies  deeper  a  great  deal  than  you  could  dig  with 
your  spade. 

Guineas  are  made  of  gold;  and  so  are  half-guineas, 
and  watches  sometimes.  The  looking-glass  frame, 
and  the  picture  frames,  are  gilt  with  gold.  What  is 
leaf  gold]  It  is  gold  beaten  very  thin,  thin-ner  than 
haves  of  paper. 

Lesson  2. 

Silver  is  white  and  shining.  Spoons  are  ntfhde  of 
silver,  and  waiters,  and  crowns,  and  half-crowns,  an  \ 
shillings,  and  six-pen-ces.  Silver  comes  from  a  gieai 
way  off;  from  Peru. 

Copper  is  red.     The  kettles  and  pots  are  made 
copper  ;  and  brass  is  made  of  copper.  Brass  is  b 
and  yellow,  almost  like  gold.     The  sauce- 
made  of  brass;  and  the  locks  upon  the  d 
cun-dle-sticks.     VVhy.1  is  that  greeu  up 
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paul    It  is  rusty;  the  green  is  called  ver-di-gris;  tt 
would  kill  you  ii"  you  were  to  eat  it. 

Lesson  3. 
Iron  is  very  liard.  It  is  not  pretty;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  we  shall  do  without  it,  for  it  makes  us  a 
Q;reat  many  things.  The  tongs,  and  the  poker,  and 
(snovel,  are  made  of  iron.  Go  and  ask  Dobbin  if  he 
can  plough  without  the  plough-share. — Well,  what 
uoes  he  sayl  He  says.  No,  he  cannot.  But  the 
>iough-share  is  made  of  iron.  Will  iron  melt  in  the 
.-.o  t  Put  the  poker  in  and  try.  Well,  is  it  melted? 
No,  but  it*  is  red  hot,  and  soft;  it  will  bend.  But  I 
will  tell  you,  Charles  ;  iron  will  melt  in  a  very,  very  ' 
hot  ftrc,  when  it  has  been  in  a  great  while  ;  then  il 
will  melt. 

Come,  let  us  go  to  the  smith's  shop.  Wliat  is  lit 
doing?  lie  has  a  forge  :  he  blows  the  fire  with  a  grea« 
pair  of  bellows  to  make  the  iron  hot.  Now  it  is  hot 
Now  he  takes  it  out  with  the  tongs,  and  puts  it  upon 
the  anvil.  Now  is-c  beats  it  with  a  hammer.  How 
hard  he  works  !  The  sjiarks  fly  about :  pretty  bright 
sparks!  AV'hat  is  the  bhicksmith  making?  He  is  ma- 
king nails,  and  horse-shoes,  and  a  great  many  things. 

Lesson  4. 

Steel  is  made  of  iron.'     Steel  is  very  bright  and 
hard.     Knives  and  scissors  are  made  of  steel. 

Lead  is  soft  and  very  heavy.     Here  is  a  piece: 
lift  it.     There  is  lead  in  the   casement ;   and   the 
spout  is  lead,  and  tlie  cistern  is  lead,  and  bullets 
are   made   of  lead.     Will    lead  melt  in    the    fire 
Try :    throw  a  piece  in       Now  it  is  all  melted. 


Lessons  of  TVin^v:  SijUahle.s.  ()l 

and  runs  down  among  the  ashes  below  the  grate. 
What  a  pretty  bright  colour  it  is  of  now  ! 

Till  is  white  and  soft.  It  is  bright  too.  The  drip- 
ping-pan and  the  re-flect-or  are  all  cov-er-ed  with  tin. 
Quick-sil-ver  is  very  bright,  Uke  silver ;  and  it  is 
very  heavy.  See  how  it  runs  about !  You  cannot 
catch  it.  You  cannot  pick  it  up.  There  is  quick-sil- 
ver in  the  weath-er  glass. 

Gold,  silver,  cop.pjerp iron,  lead,  tin,  quick-sil-ver; 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,- sj^,. seven,  metals.  They 
are  all  dug  out. of  the  g-iioujijciiii  :.. 

///  '.nie  him  i^mii\i;m  chI  Uh\  ,-. 

Lesson  5.  -^-'J— -^^  9"- 

There  was  a  little  .boy  whose  name  was  Tlnrrv, 
and  his  papa  and  mamma  sent  him  to  school. — Now 
5"Haity  was  « ifelev,^^- fellow; sand: la v^d  tiisi:boQk'.i-<and 
'j|ife  g■Mltofbe"'fn*st:in!llis.classv.^•S!oihis:(t]aanwT«t^g^iti^ 
■>  6ii&  tiwbm^  veiry  eai^^and  called. IJottythiu  inaid, 
'->iaW(^  saitl;!>B«tty,':|I  ;thiiiric'.;u'e'  must  (mabcia;  eake-.  f^r 
f^l*Iaifryi'-'f(5a?' lie-has  Married . !hiis;b(i»Dk  aldry;  well* ;  -A^f^<\ 
-'■Bettys  ^ud,i  Yes j  i\i;?itl'i  .ul)j!iny;  lietitti  ■,in{y:thcy;iij%ajje 
X tiJM ia';riiee  cake;  ■■■  it  wpsiniery i l4irg*ei>: u^^hI;  J8.t,u tfed ■  liiiU 
'•'idf  ftilVnbf^  ami  sweBtrnfeais,  orailige  ai)U  :<tjtro5i  •  laijd 
■  jf'Wiis  ■ice'd  alV  over.-^iitlt  sugar  i:  it- -wsisiiwhUc^l^jpd 
-■i^<!)(!>ti^  dnthb  topiikei^now.i  ■Soihi$:i(}i\kC,>vu&  serit 
'"'to  the  .<*obo6l;ii-Whenilit)tle  iltirry  saw  it-hefwa^/ycry 
■I 'glad:,  jmdjHriipbdiabdut!  foil  joy;-  acd^ihe  Miiic^lygt^yi^d 
.'•'for'at'kfiifetoiicut  a  :fiiece,  i  but  gnaw.ed  it  with.  J-^i.s 
'>nee'fch,  'So  '■  he  ate  till  dio:  bell'i^n^.-for-  sclwol,  ,atid 
/  idftef  iTchool  ho . atfe  a^ain; ; ami  atei iCill ihe  weat  to  bt?d , 
ifnay,  ho  Ibid  his  cake  umderitii^  pil-low,,ahdisat  Up.sin 
'j  t"he  ni^ht  toeat  «oiiliB.'V(i-  L-  uJ  l.'*j;Li-i!v!-o  ;-:j:v.'  'jr!  o.-:i 

F  .J-fx;oil  V19V  oiii  oi  niUl 
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He  ate  till  it  was  all  gone. — But  soon  after,  this 
little  boy  was  very  sick,  and  ev-e-ry  body  said,  I 
wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Harry:  he  used  to  be 
brisk,  and  play  about  more  nimbly  than  any  of  the 
boys;  and  now  he  looks  pale  and  is  very  ill.  And 
some-bo-dy  said,  Harry  has  had  a  rich  cake,  and 
eaten  it  all  up  very  soon,  and  tiiat  has  made  him  ill. 
So  they  sent  for  Doctor  Rhubarb,  and  he  gave  him  1 
do  not  know  how  much  bitter  physic.  Poor  Harry 
did  not  like  it  at  all,  but  he  was  forced  to  take  it,  or 
el.se  he  would  have  died,  you  know.  So  at  la^t  he 
got  well  again,  but  Ws  mamma  said  she  would  send 
bim  no  more  cakes. 

Lesson  6. 

Now  there  was  an-oth-er  boy,  who  was  one  ol 
Harry's  school-fel-lows  ;  his  name  was  Peter  :  the 
boys  used  to  call  him  Peter  Careful.  And  Peter  had 
written  his  mamma  a  very  clean  pretty  letter;  there 
was  not  one  blot  in  it  all.  So  his  mamma  sent  him 
a  cake.  Now  Peter  thought  with  himself,  I  will  not 
make  myself  sick  with  this  good  cake,  as  silly  Harry 
did  ;  I  will  keep  it  a  great  while.  So  he  took  the 
cake,  and  tugged  it  up  stairs.  It  was  very  heavy: 
he  could  hardly  carry  it.  And  he  locked  it  up  in  his 
box,  and  once  a  day  he  crept  slily  up  stairs  and  ate 
a  very  little  piece,  and  then  locked  his  box  again. 
So  he  kept  it  sev-er-al  weeks,  and  it  was  not  gone, 
for  it  was  very  large ;  but,  behold  !  the  mice  got  into 
the  box  and  nibbled  some.  And  the  cake  grew  dry 
and  moukly,  and  at  last  was  good  for  nothing  at  all. 
So  he  was  o-bli-ged  to  throw  it  away,  and  it  grieved 
him  to  the  very  heart. 
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Lesson  7. 
Well ;  there  was  an-oth-er  little  boy  at  tlie  same 
school,  whose  name  was  Richard.  And  one  day  his 
mamma  sent  him  a  cake,  because  she  loved  him 
dearly,  and  he  loved  her  dearly.  So  when  the  cake 
came,  Richard  said  to  his  school-fel-lows,  I  have  got 
a  cake,  come  let  us  go  and  eat  it.  So  they  came 
about  him  like  a  parcel  of  bees  ;  and  Richard  took  a 
slice  of  cake  himself,  and  then  gave  a  piece  to  one, 
and  a  piece  to  an-oth-er,  and  a  piece  to  an-oth-er, 
till  it  was  almost  gone.  Then  Richard  put  the  rest 
by.  and  said,  I  will  eat  it  to-mor-row. 

He  then  went  to  play,  and  the  boys  all  played  to- 
gpth-er  mer-ri-ly.  But  soon  after  an  old  blind  fiddler 
came  into  the  court:  he  had  along  white  beard:  and 
because  he  was  blind,  he  had  a  little  dog  in  a  string 
to  lead  him.  So  he  came  into  the  court,  and  sat 
down  upon  a  stone,  and  said.  My  pretty  lads,  if  you 
will,  I  will  play  you  a  tune. — And  they  all  left  off  their 
sport,  and  came  and  stood  round  him. 

And  Richard  saw  that  while  he  played,  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks.  And  Richard  said.  Old  man, 
ivhy  do  you  cryl  And  the  old  man  said.  Because  I 
im  very  hungry :  I  have  no-bo-dy  to  give  me  any 
linner  or  supper :  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  but 
his  little  dog :  and  I  cannot  work.     If  I  could  work 

would.  Then  Richard  went,  without  saying  a  word, 
md  fetched  the  rest  of  his  cake,  which  he  had  in- 
end-ed  to  have  eaten  an-oth-er  day,  and  he  nid 

lere,  old  man,  here  is  some  cake  for  you. 

The  old  man  said,  Where  is  it  ?  for  I  am  Hint*      I 
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ca^innt  see  it.     So  Ilic hard  put  it  into  his  hat.     And 

the  tiiiuier  thanked  hJnviai^iiJi.ipIiiaM^  wag^jnpn^  giaci 

than  if  lie  had  eatejSi  iteifcCSlkse^^-  ynn;n  s&oihi  ,!oor  j» 

i;biui0')<j    ,o;;j;:j  r,   jiirfl   UKis   i;riTfUi:rr) 

Pray  which  .dO(^ou/lQT?a!b^i;;?ijJ>Q)ly«>M  iQNfiMmi^ 

best,  or  Peter- bfe&t* -or. iaiT&liaM<beBt.f22  Insnioiil  ^3im>o 

J  08     Ji  Jij9  bn-i  Q~^  iu  iel  emoo  ,'jAi:o  r 

The  nooTest  em-mov-ment  Tor  the  mind  of  man  13 
lo  stuciy  Ihe,  wonv^t-oi  ms,  Creator.,  To  mm  whom 
the  science  of  nature  de-harlit-^h,  ev-.e-rv.  obiect 
brnigeth  a  prooi  of  nis  ood.  liis  mnid  fs  Tiiied  up  to 
liqaven  ev-e-ry  momeiit.and  his  hfe^shews  wh^t  i-dti-a 
lie, eu-terif tarns  -of  e-ter-nal  wisdom..  .If  he  cast  Ins 
eyes  towards. the  cloiuis,,wuI  hje  not  find  {he  heaveits 
ruTI, ,oi^|ts .wonders T,  If  ji^ Jgok .q9wn._9ii  tne^artn. 
9bl!i  "not"  IliTB  worm  p'rociaim  'to  iaim  ""  Less  ifiari'In- 

n-nite  power  could  ngt  have  riormed  me  7  , 

j.iii/   .i  Jr:j)j;.'^vi:Mii!  Vif.  ri.i/J-.  iJiu;  tOiiOJH:  11  iioqn  nv/ob 

■siOtLlTly  .tlqi  llri.vjdi  [jmA — .'>irjjj.r:  J?07  7.?jfn  llivf  I  ^i!;// 
While  the  pla^net^  p^j:si^^,,tJieir  Aoqr^^es'; -y;}mpm^ 

sun  re-main-eth  in  his  place  ;  while  the  comet  wan- 
^ex-etU  j  f  liw.ugh.  sppccj;  ^aiud  .m-tur^^ef  1),  ,tp.  i^  ^^f  j!'"- 

4L-iTii||^isl).Ji  Jo^.  ho^_fjt>j2JU ,  theAi-,  ji^Ui?i^,1 ,  .y,^jt  ,Qj;p.  ftiri- 

a,ifif  ,l)?JipJii. Avhal,,|hey, cv. u.ljJWif; ,  JjAVief i}ctfj)*psdjOjii  anf 
iff  ^lisn  otrfl^l^Tf^  Uie  iwf^lF  i  ^^  W^W  ^\^m 

liold  the  o^^^JQ0^K*f\\  it;oJ,UeJxorf.P;f^nd|thP::sliecp,v,^j 
tliey  not  foed'iipoii  it?  Who  is  he  that  pro-vi-deth  fo: 

^hei»p,ihnVil)^q  \'9^''\\\  ?\  n-i^;fm  ,fK68  ncffi  hfo  odT 
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Words  of  THREE  Syllables,  accented  on  the  fiiwt 
Syllable. 


Ab-di-cate 

ab-ju-gato 

ab-ro-fiate 

ab-so-lute 

ac-ci-dent 

ac-cu-rate 

ac-tii-ate 

ad-ju-tant 

ad-ini-ral 

ad-vo-catf 

af-fa-blr 

ag-o-nj 

al-der-n. 

fl.-li-en 

am-nes-ty 

am-pli-fy 

an-ar-chy 

aii-ces-tor 

an-i-mal 

aii-i-mate 

aii-nu-al 

ap-pc-tite 

ar-a-ble 

ar-gu-nient 

ar-ino-ry 

ar-ro-gaiit 

at-tri-bute 

av-a-rice 

au-dit-or 

au-gu-ry 

au-tiior-ize 

F  2 


Bach-e-lor 
back-sli-der 
back-ward-ness 
bail-a-ble 
bal-der-dash 
ban-ish-ment 
bar-ba-rous 
bar-ren-ness 
bar-ris-ter 
bash-ful-ness 
bat-tle-ment 
beau-ti-ful 
)en-e-fice 
Oen-e-fit 
big-ot-ry 
blas-phc-my 
blood-suck-er 
blun-der-buss 
blun-der-er 
biun-der-ing 
blus-ter-ex^ 
bois-ter-ous 
book-biiid-er 
!>or-ro\v-er 
bot-tom-less 
bot-toni-ry 
boun-ti-ful 
bro-ther-ly 
bur-dan-some 
bur-gla-ry 
bu-ri-al 


Cab-in-et 

cal-cii-latG 

cal-en-dar 

cap-it-al 

cap-ti-vate 

car-di-nal 

care-ful-ly 

car-mel-ite 

car-pen-ter 

cas-u-al 

cas-u-ist 

cat-a-logue 

cat-e-cbise 

cat-e-chism 

ccl-e-brate 

cen-tii-ry 

cer-ti-fy 

cbam-ber-maid 

cbam-pi-on 

char-ac-ter 

cbar-i-ty 

cbas-tise-mcnt 

chiv-al-ry 

cbeni-i-cal 

cheni-is-try 

ciii-na-mou 

cir-cu-late 

cir-cum-flex 

cir-cum-spect 

cir-cum-stance 

clam-or-ous 


G6 
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clar-i-fy 
clas-si-cal 
clean-li-ness 
co-gen-cy 
cog-iii-zance 
col-o-iiy 
com-e-dy 
com-fort-less 
com-ic-al 
com-pa-ny 
coni-pe-tent 
com-plc-ment 
com-pli-ment 
com-pro-mise 
con-fer-ence 
con-li-dence 
con-flu-ence 
con-gru-oiis 
con-ju-gal 
con-quer-or 
con-se-crate 
con-se-quence 
con-soii-ant 
con-sta-blc 
con-stan-cy 
con-sti-tute 
con-ti-nence 
con-tra-ry 
con-ver-sant 
co-pi-ous 
cor-di-al 
cor-mo-rant 
cor-o-ner 
-DO-ral 


cor-pu-lent 

cos-tive-ness 

cost-li-ness 

cov-e-nant 

cov-er-ing 

cov-et-ous 

coim-sel-lor 

coun-te-nance 

coun-ter-feit 

coun-ter-pane 

cour-te-ous 

court-li-ness 

cow-ard-ice 

craf-ti-riess 

cred-i-ble 

crcd-i-tor 

crim-i-nal 

crit-i-cal 

croc-o-dile 

crook-ed-iiess 

cru-ci-fy 

cru-di-ty 

cru-el-ty 

crus-ti-ness 

cu-bi-cal 

cu-cum-ber 

cul-pa-bic 

cul-ti-vate 

cu-ri-ous 

ciis-to-dy 

cus-tom-cr 

Dan-gcr-ous 

dc-cen-cy 

dcd-i-catc 


del-i-cate 

dep-u-ty 

der-o-gate 

des-o-late 

des-pe-rate 

des-ti-ny 

des-ti-tute 

det-ri-ment 

dev-i-ate 

di-a-dem 

di-a-logue 

di-a-per 

dil-i-gence 

dis-ci-pline 

dis-lo-cate 

doc-u-ment 

do-lo-rous 

dow-a-ger 

dra-pe-ry 

dul-ci-mer 

du-ra-bic 

Eb-o-ny 

ed-it-or 

ed-u-cate 

el-c-gant 

cl-e-ment 

el-e-phant 

el-e-vato 

el-o-qucnce 

cm-in-cnt 

em-pe-ror 

em-pha-sis 

cm-u-latc 

en-e-my 
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en-er-gy 

free-hold-er 

gree-di-ness 

eii-ter-j)rise 

friv-o-Ioiis 

griev-ous-ly 

es-ti-ni;ite 

fro-ward-ly 

guii-pow-dcr 

ev-c-ry 

fu-iie-ral 

fhni(!-!-Iy 

ev-i-(icnt 

fVir-hc-low 

haiKi-krr-ch.ir 

•.\-<'i;l-lc]ice 

fii-ri-ons 

har-biii-ger 

\-cc!-lcnt. 

fur-ni-ture 

hann-less-lv 

ex-cre-niciit 

tur-tlicr-niorc 

Jiar-njo-iiy 

ex-c-cr;ite 

Gain-say-cr 

haugh-ti-iiess 

e\-e-ciite 

gal-Iant-ry 

hcav-i-iK'ss 

(w-cr-c.iso 

o-al-lc-ry 

hoj)-tai-<-i!V 

f'\-[>i-;itL' 

gar-tl('n-cr 

iKT-ulti-ry 

L'\-(jlil-.sitC 

gar-iii-turo 

hor-c-.-} 

^"ab-u-lous 

gar-ri-son 

ficr-e-tic 

t"ac-ul-ty 

gau-di-Iy 

horit -;!!!(' 

failli-lul-ly 

gen-er-al 

lier-inil-ag*- 

tal-lu-cy 

gcn-er-atc 

hid-o-ons 

lal-li-l)le 

gen-er-OLis 

iiind-er-iu()>t 

la-tlicr-loss 

gen-tlc-nian 

his-to-ry 

faiil-ti-ly 

gen-u-inc 

hoa-ri-ncss 

fcr-vcn-cy 

gi(i-di-ness 

ho-li-iiess 

Ibs-ti-val 

gin-ger-bread 

hoii-cs-tv 

fe-vcr-isli 

glim-iiier-ing 

hoj)e-fiil-ii(;ss 

lillli-i-ly 

glo-ri-Cy 

lior-ri(t-ly 

tir-iiia-incnt 

glut-ton-ous 

hos-pi-tal 

i-h-o-ry 

god-li-ness 

hus-bniMl-nian 

!;if-t<;-ry 

gor-m;in-dize 

liyp-o-crit6 

.Ml-N'Ht 

gov-ern-nient 

l-dle-iies>; 

».il-is!i.iioss 

gov-cr-iior 

ig-iio-raiu 

.|>  ;)(«-ry 

gracc-fiil-ncss 

iin-i-t;;tc 

)y-\\-['y 

grad-u-ate 

im-[)lc-mciit 

"(»r-\\;ii(l-IH!S:-? 

gralc-ful-ly 

ini-|)li-catc 

I'uiik-iii-cciiSL 

gral-i-fy 

iin-po-lL'iicc 

"rau-du-lcnt 

£rav-it-atc 

im-pre-cate 

6S 

im-pu-dent 

in-ci-dent 

in-di-cate 

hi-di-gent 

in-do-lent 

in-dus-try 

in-fa-my 

in-fan-cy 

in-fi-nite 

in-flu-ence 

in-ju-ry 

in-ner-most 

in-no-cence 

in-no-vate 

in-so-lent 

in-stant-ly 

in-sti-tute 

in-stru-ment 

in-ter-course 

in-ter-dict 

in-ter-est 

in-ter-val 

in-ter-view 

m-ti-mate 

m-tri-cate 

Toc-u-lar 

?ol-li-ness 

jo-vi-al 

ju-gu-lar 

jus-ti-fy 

Kid-nap-per 

kil-der-kin 

kins-wo-man 

kna-vish-ly 
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knot-ti-ly 

La-bour-cr 

iar-ce-ny 

lat-e-ral 

leg-a-cy 

len-i-ty 

Icp-ro-sy 

leth-ar-gy 

lev-er-et 

lib-er-al 

lib-er-tine 

lig-a-ment 

like-li-hood 

li-on-ess 

lit-er-al 

lof-ti-ncss 

lo\v-li-ncss 

lu-na-cy 

lu-na-tic 

lux-ii-ry 

Mag-ni-fy 

ma-jes-ty 

main-ten-ance 

mal-a-pert 

man-agc-ment 

man-ful-ly 

man-i-fcst 

man-li-hess 

man-ii-al 

man-u-sciipt 

mar-i-gold 

mar-in-cr 

rnar-row-bone 

mas-cu-linc 


mel-Iow-ness 

mel-o-dy 

melt-ing-ly 

mem-o-ry 

men-di-cant 

mcr-can-tilo 

mer-chan-dise 

mer-ci-ful 

mer-ri-ment 

min-e-ral 

min-is-ter 

mir-a-cle 

mis-chiev-ous 

mod-e-rate 

mon-u-ment 

moun-te-bank 

mourn-ful-ly 

mul-ti-tude 

mu-si-cal 

mu-ta-ble 

mu-tu-al 

mys-te-ry 

Na-ked-nes3 

nar-ra-tive 

nat-u-ral 

neg-a-tive 

neth-er-most 

night-in-gale 

nom-i-nate 

no-ta-ble 

no-ta-ry 

no-ti-fy 

nov-cl-ist 

nov-cl-ty 


■\\ 
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nour-ish-ment 

nu-me-rous 

nun-ne-ry 

nur-se-ry 

nu-tri-ment 

Ob-du-rate 

ob-li-gate 

ob-lo-quy 

ob-so-lete 

ob-sta-cle 

ob-sti-nate 

ob-vi-ous 

oc-cu-py 

oc-ii-list 

o-di-ous 

o-do-rous 

of-feiz-ing 

om-i-nous 

op-er-at8 

op-po-site 

op-u-lent 

or-a-cle 

or-a-tor 

or-dcr-ly 

or-di-nance 

or-gan-ist 

or-i-gin 

or-na-mcnt 

or-tho-dox 

o-ver-flow 

o-ver-sight 

out-ward-ly 

Pa-ci-fy 

pal-pa-blc 


pa-pa  cy 
par-a  dise 
par-a  dox 
par-a-gra,ph 
par-.'i-pet 
par-i-phrase 
par  a-site 
par  o-dy 
pa-a-i-arch 
pat  -ron-age 
peace-a-ble 
pcc-to-ral 
pcc-u-late 
pod-a-gogue 
pod-ant-ry 
pon-al-ty 
j'en-e-trate 
j)eii-i-terice 
pen-sive-Iy 
.  pen-u-ry 
per-fect-ness 
per-jLi-ry 
por-ma-iience 
per-pe-trate 
per-se-cute 
per-son-agc 
per-ti-ncnce 
pes-ti-lencc 
pct-ri-fy 
pct-u-laut 
phys-ic-al 
pi-e-ty 
[)il-rcr-cr 
pin  na  cle 


plen-ti-fui 

plun-der-er 

po-et-ry 

pol-i-cy 

pol-i-tic 

pop-u-lar 

pop-u-lous 

pos-si-ble 

po-ta-ble 

po-ten-tate 

pov-er-ty 

prac-ti-cal 

pre-am-ble 

pre-ce-dent 

pres-i-dent 

prev-a-lent 

prin-ci-pal 

pris-on-er 

priv-i-le^G 

prob-a-ble 

prod-i-gy 

prof-li-gate 

prop-er-ly 

prop-er-ty 

pros-c-cute 

pros-o-dy 

pros-per-ous 

prot-est-ant 

prov-eii-der 

prov-i-dcnce 

puiic-tu-al 

pun-ish-ment 

pu-ru-lcnt 

pyr-a-mid 
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Qiial-i-fy 

quan-ti-ty 

quar-rel-some 

quer-u-]ous 

qui-et-ness 

Rjid-i-cal 

ra  kish-iicss 

ra\'-e-nous 

••e  "ent-ly 

.ec  ,)in-pcnse 

rcin-e-dy 

I  en-  o-vate 

lep-ro-bate 

re-q.ii-site 

rot-)0-gradc 

rov-(3-rciid 

riiel  o-ric 

ril  -  dd-ry 

right-e-ous 

rit-.i-al 

riv-M-let 

rob-  be-ry 

r«  >t-'  en-ncss 

I  oy-  al-ty 

ru-iiii-nate 

rus  ti-catc 

Soc-ra-iiicnt 

soc-ii-fice 

s.'d-a-ry 

sanc-ti-fy 

;jat-ir-ist 

rat-is-fy 

f'*u-ci-nL'SS 
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sa-vou-ry 

scrip-tu-ra] 

scru-pu-Ious 

se-crc-cy 

sec-u-lar 

sen-su-al 

sep-a-rate 

ser-vi-tor 

scv-er-al 

sin-is-ter 

sit-u-ate 

slip-pe-ry 

so])li-is-try 

sor-ce-ry 

spcc-ta-cle 

stig-ma-tizc 

strat-a-gcin 

straw-bcr-ry 

stren-u-ous 

sub-se-querit 

suc-cii-lent 

suf-fo-cate 

sum-ma-ry 

sup-plc-iucnt 

sus-te-nancc 

syc-a-iuorc 

syc-o-pliam 

syl-lo-gisin 

sym-pa-thize 

syn-a-goguc 

Tcni-po-rize 

ten-dcn-cy 

lon-der-iicss 


tes-ta-mciit 

tit-u-lar 

tol-e-ratc 

trac-ta-ble 

treach-er-ou> 

tur-bu  lent 

tur-pcn-tinc 

tyr-an-nise 

U-su-al 

u-su-rcr 

u-su-ry 

ut-ter-ly 

Va-can-cy 

vac-u-um 

vag-a-bond 

ve-hc-ment 

ven-e-rate 

ven-om-ous 

ver-i-ly 

vet-e-ran 

vic-to-ry 

vil-lai-ny 

vi-o-lato 

Way-far-ing 

wick-cd-ness 

wil-der-ncss 

won-der-ful 

wor-thi-ne.ss 

vvrong-ful-ly 

Yel-lo\v-ne!>s 

yes-tor-day 

youth-ful-ly 

Zoal-ous-ncss 
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Words  0/ THREE  Syllables,  accented  on  the  secovx> 
Syllable. 

A-ban-don  al-migh-ty 

a-base-ment  a-maze-nient 
a-bct-ment  a-mend-mcnt 
a-muse-ment 


a-bi-ding 

a-bol-ish 

a-bor-tive' 

ab-surd-ly 

a-bun -dance 

a-bu-sive 

ac-cept-arice 

ac-com-plish 

a.c-cord-ance 

ac-cus-tom 

ac-know-ledse 

ac-quain-tance 

ac-quit-tal 

ad-rnit-tance 

ad-mon-ish 

a-do-rcr 

a-dorii-ing 

ad-van-tage 

ad-von-ture 

ad-ver-teiice 

ad-vi-ser 

sd-um-bratc 

aa-vo\v-son 

ar-tirm-ance 

ri-iiree-uicnt 

a-iarm-ing 

al-lo\v-aiicc 


an-gel-ic 

an-noy-ance 

an-oth-er  . 

a-part-ment   ^ 

ap-pel-lant 

ap-pend-age 

ap-point-ment 

ap-praisc-mcnt 

ap-pren-tice 

a-qiiat-ic 

ar-ri-val 

as-sas-sin 

as-scm-ble 

as-sert-or 

as-scss-ment 

as-su-niing 

as-su-rance 

a-ston-ish 

a-sy-lum 

atli-let-ic 

a-toiie-merit 

at-tain-niont 

at-tci^-pcr 

at-lend-aricc 

at-ten-tivc 

at-tor-ncy 


at-trac-tive 

at-trib-utc 

a-vow-ai 

au-then-tic 

Bal-co-ny 

bap-tis-ma] 


be-fore-hand 

bc-gin-ning 

bc-hold-cn 

be-liev-er 

bc-ion<x-inf]f 

bc-nign-ly 

be-stow-er 

be-tra.y-er 

bc-wil-dcr 

blas-phe-mer 

boni-bard-mem 

bra-va-do 

Ca-bal-lcr 

ca-rous-er 

ca-thc-dral 

clan-dey-tine 

co-e-qual 

co-hc-rent 

col-Iect-or 

com  niand  mcni 

coni-mit-iucnt 

coni-pact-Iy 

coni-pcn-satft 
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com-plete-ly 
con-demii-ed 
con-fis-cate ' 
con-foimd-er 
con-gres-sive 
oon-jec-iure 
con-joint-iv 
con-junct-iy 
con-jure-rnent 
con-ni-vance 
con-sid-er 
con-sis-tent 
con-su-mer 
con-smnp-tive 
Don-tem-plate 
con-teiit-ment 
con-tin-gcnt 
I'con-trib-ute 
con-tri-vance 
con-trol-ler 
con-vert-er 
con-vict-ed 
cor-rect-or 
cor-ro-sive 
cor-rupt-ncss 
cos-met-ic 
cre-a-tor 
De-ben-turo 
de-can-tcr 
de-ceas-ed 
de-ceit-ful 
de-ceiv-of 
de-ci-plier 
de-ci-aivc 


Words  of  THREE  Syllables. 


de-claim-er 

de-co-rum 

de-crep-id 

de-cre-tal 

de-ten  ce-less 

de-fen-sive 

de-file-ment 

de-tbrm-ed 

de-light-ful 

de-lin-quent 

de-liv-er 

de-lu-sive 

de-mer-it 

de-mol-ish 

de-mon-strate 

de-mure-ncss 

de-ni-al 

de-nu-date 

de-part-ure 

de-pend-ant 

de-po-nent 

de-po-sit 

de-scend-ant 

de-sert-er 

de-spond-ent 

dc-stroy-er 

de-struc-tive 

dc-ter-gent 

de-vour-er 

dic-ta-tor 

(lif-fu-sivt 

di-min-ish 

di-rcct-or 

dis-a  hl(i 


dis-as-tcr 

dis-bur-den 

dis-ci-ple 

dis-cov-er 

dis-cour-age 

dis-dain-ful 

dis-lig-iire 

dis-grace-ful 

dis-heai't-en 

dis-hon-est 

dis-bon-our 

dis-junc-tive 

dis-or-der 

dis-par-age 

dis-qui-ct 

dis-re!-isb 

dis-scni-l)le 

4is-ser-vice 

dis-taste-ful 

dis-til-]er 

dis-tinct-ly 

dis-tin-guisb 

dis-trac-ted 

dis-trib-ute 

dis-trust-1'ul 

dis-turb-ance 

div-i-ner 

div-orce-menf 

di-ur-nal 

di-vul-ger 

do-mes-tic 

dra-niat-ic 

Kc-lec-tic 

t-r,lii)F-Gd 


cf-fec-tive 

cf-ful-gent 

e-lec-tivo 

c-Iev-en 

e-!i''-cit 

c- Ion-gate 

e-lu-sive 

eni-bar-go 

em-bel-lish 

em-bez-zle 

em-bow-el 

cm-broi-dcr 

e-mer-gent 

em-pan-nel 

em-ploy-ment 

en-a-ble 

cn-airi-el 

en-canip-ment 

eri-chant-cr 

en-couiit-er 

en-cour-age 

cii-croacli-ment! 

eii-cujii-bcr- 

eii-deav'-our 

cii-dorsc-iuent 

cii-du-raiice 

e-iior-vate 

cn-let-ter 

cii-large-meiit 

cii-!iglit-cii 

en-su-raiicc 

en-tice-ment 

en-vcl-opc 
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iin-mor-tal 

im-peach-rncni 

im-pel-lent 


en-vi-rons 
e-pis-tlc 
er-ra-tic 
es-pou-sals 
e-stab-lish 
e-ter-nal' 
ex-alt-ed 
ex-hib-it 
ex-ter-nal 
ex-tin-guish 
ex-tir-pate 
Fa-nat-ic 
fan-tas-tic 
fo-meiit-er 
for-bear-ance 
for-bid-dcn 
for-gct-lUl 
for-sa-ken 
ful-fil-lcd 
Gi-gan-tic 
gri-inal-kin 
Har-moii-ics 
hciicc-for-ward 
hcrc-af-tcr 
her-met-ic 
he-ro-ic 
lii-ber-iKil 
hu-niaue-ly 
I-de-a 
il  iiis-trate 
ini-a^'-giiie 
im-mod-est 
ini-pair-ment 
(« 


im-port-er 

im-pos-tor 

im-pris-on 

im-pru-dent 

in-car-nate 

in-cen-tivc 

in-clii-sive 

in-cid-catc 

in-cum-bent 

n-debt-ed 

n-de-cent 

n-dcn-ture 

li-duce-mcnt 
in-dul-gence 
in-ler-iial 
in-fla-mer 
in-for-mal 

ii-form-er 

ii-fringc-meni 

ii-jiab-it 
in-hc-rcnt 

ii-her-it 

ii-hib-it 

ii-bu-iuan 

n-qui-ry 

n-sip-id 
iii-spir-it 

n-stinct-ivo 
in-struct-cr 

n-vcn-tor 
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Worcts  of  THREE  SyCtaOies. 


in-ter-ment 

in-ter-nal 

in-ter-pret 

in-tes-tate 

in-tes-tine 

in-tiin-sic 

in-val-id 

in-vei-gle 

Je-ho-vah 

I^a-coR-ic 

licu-ten-ant 

Ma-lig-nant 

ma-raud-er 

ma-ter-nal 

ina-ture-ly 

nie-an-der 

me-chan-ic 

mi-nute-ly 

mis-con-duct 

inis-no-mer 

mo-nas-tic 

more-o-ver 

Neg-lect-ful 

noc-tur-nal 

Ob-jcct-or 

ob-li-ging 

ob-liquc-ly 

ob-serv-ance 

oc-cur-rence 

of-fend-er 

of-f^n-^ive 

op-po-nc^ 

or-iJ[;ni-i: 


Pa-cif-ic 

par-ta-ker 

pa-thet-ic 

pel-lu-cid 

per-fu-mer 

per-spec-tive 

per-verse-ly 

po-lite-ly 

po-ma-tum 

per-cep-tive 

pre-pa-rer 

pre-sump-tive 

pro-ceed-ing 

pro-duc-tivo 

pro-phet-ic 

pro-po-sal 

pios-pect-ive 

pur-su-ance 

Quint-es-sence 

Re-coin-age 

re-deein-er 

re-dun-dant 

re-lin-quish 

re-luc-tant 

re-main-der 

re-mem-ber 

re-mem-brance 

re-miss-ness 

rc-morse-less 

re-nown-cd 

re-plen-ish 

re-ple^'-vy 

rc-proach-ful 


re-sem-ble 

re-sist-ance 

re-spect-ful 

re-venge-ful 

re-view-er 

re-vi-ler 

re-vi-val 

re-volt-er 

re-ward-er 

Sar-cas-tic 

scor-bu-tic 

se-cure-ly 

se-du~cer 

se-ques-ter 

se-rene-ly 

sin-cere-ly 

spec-ta-tor 

sub-mis-sive 

Tes-ta-tor 

thanks-giv-ing 

to-bac-co 

to-geth-er 

trans-pa-rent 

tri-bu-nal 

tri-um-phant 

Un-cov-er 

un-daunt-ed 

un-e-qual 

un-fruit-ful 

un-god-ly 

un-grate-ful 

un-ho-ly 

nn-learn-ed 


IVoras  of  three  Syllables. 
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un-ru-ly 

un-skil-fiil 

un-sta-ble 


un-thank-ful 

Lin-time-Iy 

uri-wor-thy 


im-coni-moii 

Vice-iie-reiii 
vin-dic-tive 


Words  /?/ THREE  Syllables,  accented  on  the  lasz 
Syllable. 

dis-a-buse  in-ter-cede 

dis-a-gree  in-ter-cept 

dis-al-low  in-ter-changc 

dis-an-nul  in-ter-fcre 

dis-ap-pear  in-ter-lard 

dis-ap-point  in-ter-lope 

dis-ap-prove  in-ter-mit 

dis-be-lieve  in-tcr-iiiix 

dis-com-mend  in-ter-vene 

dis-com-pose  Mag-a-ziiie 

(Hs-con-tent  mis-ap-ply 

dis-eii-chant  mis-be-have 

dis-en-gage  0-ver-chargc 

dis-en-thral  o-ver-llovv 

dis-cs-teem  o-vcr-lay 

dis-o-bey  o-yer-!ook 

En-ter-tain  o-ver-sj)icad 

Gas-con-ade  o-vor-take 

gaz-et-teer  o-ver-throvv 

Hcre-up-on  o-vci-turn 

fni-nia-turo  o-vor-whcliri 

iin-por-tuue  Per-se-verc 

in-com-mode  Rcc-ol-lect 

in-com-plete  rec-oni-rneiir 
iri-cor-rcct       ,  rc-con-veuc 
ru-m-foice 


Ac-qui-esce 

af-ter-noon 

al-a-mode 

am-bus-cade 

an-ti-pope 

ap-per-tain 

ap-pre-hend 

Bal-us-trade 

bar-ri-cade 

boiii-ba-zin 

brig-a-dier 

buc-ca-neer 

Car-a-van 

cav-al-cade 

cir-ciini-scribe 

cir-cum-vcrit 

co-in-cide 

coiri-plai-sance 

com-pre-heiid 

con-de-scend 

con-tra-dict 

con-tro-vert 

cor-res-pond 

coun-ter-niine 

couii-ter-vad 

D(ib-o-iiair 


Ul-dia-ClCCl 


7G 

ref-u-gC8 

rep-ar-tee 

rep-re-hend 

rep-re-sent 

rep-ri-mand 

Ser-e-nade 


IVords  of  'rH^x-z.  SyllaOles. 

un-der-ininc 
un-der-stand 


su-per-scnbe 


su-pcr-scde 

There-up-on 

Un-a-ware 

un-be-lief 

uG-der-20 


un-der-take 
un-der-worth 
Vi-o-Iin 
vol-un-teer 


Words  of  THREE  Syllables,  pronoimced  as  two  and 
accented  on  ike  first  Syllable. 


RULES. 


don,  sion,  JiVn, sound  like sA on,  either  in 

tlie  middle,  or  at  the  eiiil  of  woriU. 
Ce,  c(,  xi,  si,  and  ti,  liku  sk. 
Ciul,  tial,  sound  like  akal. 


Cian,tian,\iyie  short. 
Cienl,  tient,  l\ke  sfient. 
Cious,  scions,  and  tious  like  shut 
Science,  tience,  like  sheace 


Ac-ti-on 

an-ci-ent 

auc-ti-on 

Cap-li-ous 

cau-ti-on 

cau-ti-ous 

con-sci-ence 

con-sci-ous 

Dic-ti-on 

Fac-ti-on 

fac-ti-ous 

frac-ti-on 

frac-ti-ous 

Gra-ci-ous 

Junc-ti-on 

Lo-ti-ori 

us-ci-ous 


Man-si-on 

mar-ti-al 

nieii-ti-on 

mer-si-on 

mo-ti-on 

Na-ti-on 

no-ti-on 

niip-ti-al 

0-ce-au 

op-ti-on 

Pac-ti-on 

par-ti-al 

pas-si-op, 

pa-ti-ence 

pa-ti-ent 

pcii-sl-:;.; 

por-ti-on 


po-ti-on 

pre'' 

Quo~ti-ent 

Sanc-ti-on 

sec-ti-on 

spe''''-ci-al 

spe'''-ci-ou& 

sta-ti-on 

suc-ti-on 

Ten-si-on 

ter-ti-an 

trac-ti-on 

Unc-ti-on 

ul-ti-on 

Vec-ti-on 

ver-si-on 

vi^'-si-on 


fVords  0/  FOUR  SyllaOles. 


y? 


Words  of  FOUR  Syllables,  pronounced  as  thres 
and  accented  on  the  second  Syllable. 


A-dop-ti-on 

af-fec-ti-on 

af-fiic-ti-on 

as-per-si-on 

at-teii-ti-on 

at-trac-ti-on 

aii-spi'''-ci-ous 

Ca-pa-ci-ous 

ces-sa-ti-on 

col-la- ti -on 

com-pas-si-on 

com-pul-si-on 

con-cep-ti-on 

cou-clu-si-on 

con-fes-si-on 

con-fu-si-on 

con-junc-ti-on 

con-stmc-ti-on 

con-ten-ti-ous 

con-ver-si-on 

con-vic-ti-on 

con-vul-si-on 

cor-rec-ti-on 

cor-rup-ti-on 

crc  a-ti-on 

De-coc-ti-on 

de-fcc-ti-on 

cle-fi''''-ci-ent 

de-jcc-ti-on 

de-li''^-ci-ous 

de-scnp-ti  on 


de-struc-ti-on 
de-trac-ti-on 
de-vo-ti-on 
dis-cus-si-on 
dis-sen-si-on 
dis-tinc-ti-on 
di-vi'''-si-on 
E-jec-ti-on 
e-lec-ti-on 
G-rup-ti-on 
es-sen-ti-al 
ex-ac-ti-on 
ex-clu-si-on 
ex-pan-sion 
ex-pres-si-on 
ex-pul-si-on 
ex-tor-ti-on 
ex-trac-ti-on 
Fal-la-ci-ous 
foun-da-ti-on 
Im-iner-si-on 
im-par-ti-al 
im-pa-ti-ent 
im-pres-si-on 
in-junc-ti-on 
in-scrip-ti-on 
in-struc-ti-on 
in-vcn-ti-on 
ir-rup-ti-on 
Li-cen-ti-oiis 
lo-gi''^-ci-an 
G2 


]Ma-gi^'-ci-an 

mu-si^^-ci-an 

Nar-ra-ti-on 

Ob-jec-ti-on 

ob-la-ti-on 

ob-struc-ti-on 

op-pres-si-on 

op-ti'^-ci-an 

o-ra-ti-on 

Per-fec-ti-on 

pol-lu-ti-on 

pre-dic-ti-on 

pre-scrip-ti-on 

pro-mo-ti-on 

pro-por-ti-on 

pro-vin-ci-al 

lle-jec-ti-on 

rc-la-ti-on 

re-ten-ti-on 

Sal-va-ti-on 

sub-jec-ti-on 

sub-stan-ti-al 

sub-trac-ti-on 

sub-ver-si-on 

siic-ces-si-on 

suf-fi^^-ci-ent 

sus-pi'''-ci-on 

Tenipt-a-ti-on 

trans-la-ti-on 

Va-ca-ti-on 
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Words  of  FOUR  Syllables. 


Words  of  FOUR 

Ab-so-lute-Iy 

ac-ces-sa-ry 

ac-cu-ia-cy 

ac-cu-rate-ly 

ac-ri-mo-ny 

ac-tu-al-ly 

ad-di-to-ry 

ad-e-quate-ly 

ad-mi-ra-ble 

ad-mi-ral-ty 

ad-ver-sa-ry 

ag-gra-va-ted 

al-a-bas-ter 

a-li-en-ate 

al-le-go-ry 

al-ter-a-tive 

a-mi-a-ble 

am-ic-a-ble 

am-o-rous-ly 

ari-im-a-ted 

an-nu-al-ly 

an-swer-a-ble 

an-ti-cham-ber 

an-ti-mo-ny 

an-ti-(|iia-ry 

}ij)-o-j>lec-tic 

:i|)-pli-ca-ble 

;ir-bi-t.ra-ry 

ar-)-o-gant--ly 

au-di-to-ry 

a-vi-a-ry 


Syllables,  accented  on  the  first 
Syllable. 

Bar-ba-rous-iv  i  cor-ri-gi-ble 
beau-ti-fui-iy     icred-it-a-ble 
ben-e-fit-ed       icus-toni-a-ry 
boun-ti-ful-ness ;  co  v-et-ous-ly 
bril-li-an-cy       iDan-ger-oas-I\ 
bur-go-mas-ter  |del-i-ca-cy 
Cap-i-tal-ly       jdes-pi-ca-ble 
cas-u-ist-ry        |dif-li-cul-ty 
cat-er-pi]-lar      dil-i-gent-ly 
ccl-ib-a-cy  dis-pu-ta-ble 

cen-su-ra-ble      drom-e-da-ry 
cer-e-mo-ny       du-ra-ble-ness 
cir-cu-la-ted       Ef-fi-ca-cy 
cog-ni-za-ble      el-e-gant-ly 
com-fort-a-ble    el-i-gi-ble 
com-men-ta-ry  em-i-nent-ly 
com-mis-sa-ry    ex-cel-len-cy 
com-rnoii-al-ty   ex-e-cra-ble 
com-pa-ra-L'e    ex-o-ra-ble 
coiii-pe-ten-cy   ex-qui-site-ly 
con-fi-dcnt-ly      Fa-vou-r-a-bly 
con-quer-a-ble   fcb-ru-a-ry 
con-se-quent-ly  fig-u-ra-tive 
con-sti-tu-ted     fluc-tii-a-ting 
con-ti-nent-iy      for-niid-a-ble 
con-tro-vcr-sy     Ibr-tu-riatc-  ly 
coii-tu-ma-cy     |  i  rau-d  u-leut-lj 
co-pi-ous-ly       |fViv-o-loiis-ly 
co^'-py-hold-er  j  Gen-er-al-ly 
cor-po-rai-ly      |gen-or-oiif<-ly 
cor-pu-lent-iy    Igil-li-flow-er 


Words  of  FOUR  Syllables. 
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gov-ern-a-ble 
gra-da-to-ry 


mod-e-rato-ly 
mo-mcn-ta-ry 


Hab-er-dasli-cr,  mon-as-te-ry 


hab-it-a-ble 
het-er-o-dox 
hoii-our-a-ble 
hos-pit-a-ble 


mor-al-i-zer 
mul-ti-pli-er 
mu-sic-al-ly 
mu-ti-nous-ly 


h  u-mour-ous-ly  |  Nat-u-ral-Iy 

Ig-no-mi'^-ny 

im-i-ta-tor 

in-do-lent-ly 

in-no-cen-cy 

in-tim-a-cy 

in-tric-a-cy 

in-ven-to-ry 

Jan-u-a-ry 

ju-di-ca-ture 

jus-ti-fi-ed 

Lap-i-da-ry 

lit-er-al-ly 

lit-er-a-ture 

lo^^-gi-cal-ly 

lu-mi-na-ry 

Ma^^-gis-tra-cy 

mal-lc-a-blc 

mari-da-to-ry 

mat-ri-mo-ny 

mcl-an-cbo-ly 

mem-o-ra-ble 

nien-su-ra-ble 


mer-cc-na-ry 

mil-it-a-ry 

rnis-er-a-ble 


ne'^-ces-sa-ry 

nec-ro-man-cy 

neg-li-gent-ly 

not-a-ble-ness 

nu-mer-ous-ly 

Ob-du-ra-cy 

ob-sti-na-cy 

ob-vi-ous-ly 

oc-cu-pi-er 

oc-u-lar-ly 

op-er-a-tive 

or-a-to-ry 

or-di-na-ry 

Pa''^-ci-fi-er 

pal-a-ta-ble 

par-don-a-ble 

pat-ri-ino-ny 

pen-e-tra-ble 

pcr-ish-a-ble 

prac-ti-ca-ble 

preb-en-da-ry 

prcf-cr-a-ble 

})rcs-by-te-ry 

prev-a-lent-ly 

prof-it-a-bin 


Iprom-is-so-rv 

!pur-ga-to-ry 

pu-ri-fi-er 

Rat-if-i-er 

rea-son-a-bie 

ri2;h-te-ous-nc*< 

Sac-ri-fi-cer 

sanc-tu-a-ry 

sat-is-fi-ed 

sec-re-ta-ry 

sep-a-rate-ly 

ser-vice-a,-ble 

slo-ven-li-ness 

sol-it-a-ry 

sov-er-eign-ty 

spec-u-]a-tive 

spir-it-u-al 

stat-u-a-ry 

sub-lu-iia-ry    , 

Tab-er-na-cle 

tcr-ri-fy-ing 

ter-ri-to-ry 

tes-ti-nio-ny 

tol-er-a-ble 

trari-sit-o-ry 

Val-u-a-ble 

va-ri-a-ble 

vc'-gc-ta-ble 

ven-er-a-ble 

vir-tu-ous-ly 

vol-im-ta-ry 

War-rant-a-bl* 
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JVords  of  rouii  f^yllaUes. 


Words  (yf  FOUR  Syllables,  accented  on  the  second 

Siillable. 


Ab-bre-vi-ato 

ab-dom-i -nal 

a-bil-i-ty 

a-bom-i-nate 

a-bun-dant-ly 

a-bu-sive-ly 

ac-ccl-e-rate 

ac-ces-si-ble 

ac-com-pa-ny 

ac-count-a-ble 

ac-cii-inu-late 

a-cid-i-ty 

ad-miii-is-ter 

ad-mon-ish-er 

ad-veii-tur-er 

n-gree-a-ble 

al-lovv-a-ble 

am-bas-sa-dor 

ain-])ig-u-ou3 

am-phib-i-ous 

a-nat-om-ist 

an-gel-ic-al 

an-ui-hil-ate 

a-nom-al-ous 

•.in-tag-o-nist 

un-tip-a-tliy 

an-ti'^-qui-ty 

fi-pol-o-gize 

a-riT.ii-nic-lic 

as-sas-aiii-at.e 


as-troi-o-ger 

as-tron-o-rner 

at-len-u-ate 

a-vail-a-ble 

au-then-ti-cate 

au-thor-i-ty 

Bar-ba-ri-ari 

bc-at-i-tude 

be-com-ing-ly 

be-ba-vi-our 

bc-nef-i-cence 

be-nev-o-lence 

bi-og-ra-phy 

bi-tu-mi-nous 

Ca-lam-it-ous 

ca-kim-ni-C'US 

ca-pit-a-late 

cat-as-tro-pbe 

cen-so-ri-ous 

cbi-rur-gi-cal 

chro-no-lo-gy 

con-forin-a-ble 

con-grat-u-late 

con-sid-er-ate 

con-sist-o-ry 

con-sal-i-date 

con-spic-u-ous 

con-spi-ra-cy 

con-sii-iiia-ble 

con-sist-eri-cy 


con-tam-i-nate 

con-tempt-i-ble 

con-test-a-ble 

con-tig-u-ous 

con-tiii-u-al 

con-trib-u-tor 

con-ve-ni-ent 

con-vcrs-a-ble 

co-op-er-ate 

cor-po-re-al 

cor-rel-a-tive 

cor-rob-o-ratc 

cor-ro-sivc-ly 

cu-ta-nc-oiis 

De-bil-i-tate 

de-crep-i-tude 

de-fen-si-ble 

de-fin-i-tivc 

de-fonii-i-ty 

de-gen-er-ato 

de-ject-ed-ly 

de-lib-er-atc 

de-Hgbt-ful-ly 

de-lin-e-ate 

de-liv-er-aiice 

dc-moc-ra-cy 

de-mon-stra-bia 

de-norn-i-riate 

de-plo-ra-blo 

de-pop-u-latc 
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do-pre-ci-ate 

de-si-ra-ble 

des-pite-ful-ly 

des-pond-en-cy 

de-ter-mi-nate 

de-test-a-ble 

dex-ter-i-ty 

di-min-u-tive 

dis-cern-a-ble 

dis-cov-e-ry 


em-pir-i-cal 

em-pov-er-ish 

en-am-el-ler 

en-thu-si-ast 

e-nu-me-rate 

e-pis-co-pal 

e-pit-o-me 

e-quiv-o-cate 

er-ro-ne-ous 

e-the-re-al 


dis-crim-in-ate  e-van-gel-ist 
dis-dain-ful-lv    e-vap-o-rate 
dis-grace-ful-lyje-va-sive-ly 
dis-loy-al-ty       !e-ven-tn-al 


dis-or-der-ly 

dis-pen-sa-ry 

dis-sat-is-fy 

dis-sim-il-ar 

dis-u-ni-on 

div-iii-i-ty 

dog-mat-i-cal 

dox-ol-o-gy 

du-pli'^-ci-ty 

E-bri-e-ty 

ef-fec-tu-al 

er-fcm-i-iiate 

ef-fron-te-ry 

e-gre-gi-ous 

e-jac-ii-hitc 

e-lab-o-rate 

e-lu-ci-date 

c-nias-cu-hito 


|ex-atn-iri-er 
jex-ceed-ing-ly 
iex-ces-sive-ly 
ex-cu-sa-ble 
ex-ec-u-tor 
lex-ern-pla-ry 
ex-fo-li-ate 
!ex-hil-a-rate 
ex-on-e-rate 
ex-or-bit-ant 
ex-per-i-ment 
lex-ter-mi-nate 
!ex-lrav-a-gani 
|ex-treiii-i-ty 
!Fa-nat-i-cism 
!fas-tid-i-ous 
ifVi-tal-i-ty 
ife-li^'-ci  ty 


fra-gil-i-ty 
fru-gal  i-ty 
fu-tu-ri-ty 
Ge-og-ra-phy 
ge-om-e-rry 
gram-ma-ri-an 
gram-mat-i-caj 
Ha-bil-i-ment 
ha-bit-u-ate 
har-mon-ic-al 
her-met-ic-al 
I  hi-lar-i-ty 
Ihu-man-i-ty 
;  hu-mil-i-ty 
:hy-poth-e-sis 
jl-dol-a-ter 
I  il-lit-e-rate 
lil-lus-tri-ous 
|im-men-si-ty 
I  im-mor-taWze 
I  im-mu-ta-ble 
im-ped-i-ment 
im-pen-i-tence 
im-pe-ri-ous 
im-per-ti-nent 
lim-pet-u-ous 
jim-pi-e-ty 
im-piac-a-Die 
i  ini-poi-i-iic 
;im-por-m-naie 
|im-])Os-si-Die 
iim-prob-a-»ie 
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im-pov-er-ish 

im-preg-na-ble 

im-prov-a-ble 

im-prov-i-dent 

in-an-iin-ate 

in-au-gu-rate 

in-ca-pa-ble 

io-clem-en-cy 

jn-cii-na-ble 

in-con-stan-cy 

in-cu-ra.-ble 

in-de-cen-cy 

m-el-e-gant 

m-tlit-u-ate 

m-hab-it-ant 

!n-grat-it-ude 

m-sin-u-ate 

in-teg-ri-ty 

in-ter-pret-er 

in-tract-a-ble 

in-trep-id-iy 

iji-val-i-date 

in-vet-er-ate 

in-vid-i-ous 

ir-rad-i-ate 

i-tin-e-rant 

Ju-rid-i-cal 

La-bo-ri-ous 

Ic-git-i-mate 

!e-gii-mi-nous 

lux-u-ri-ous 

Mag-iii-ti-cent 
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ma-te-ri-al 

me-trop-o-lis 

mi-rac-u-lous 

Na-tiv-i-ty 

non-sen-si-cal 

no-to-ri-ous 

0-be-di-ent 

ob-serv-a-ble 

om-nip-o-tent 

o-rac-u-lar 

o-ri''''-gi-nal 

Par-ti-cu-lar 

pe-nu-ri-ous 

per-pet-u-al 

per-spic-u-ous 

phi-Ios-o-pher 

pos-te-ri-or 

pre-ca-ri-ous 

pre-cip-i-tate 

pre-des-ti-nate 

pre-dom-i-iiate 

pre-oc-cu-py 

pre-var-i-cate 

pro-gen-i-tor 

pros-per-i-ty 

ka-pid-i-ty 

re-cep-ta-de 

re-cum-ben-cy 

re-cur-ren-cy 

re-deem-a-bie 

re-dun-dan-cy 

re-frac-to-ry 


re-gen-e-rate 

re-luct-an-cy 

re-mark-a-ble 

re-mu-ne-rate 

re-splen-dent-i-,* 

res-to-ra-tive 

re-su-ma-ble 

Sa-ga''^-ci-ty 

si-mil-i-tude 

sim-pli^^-ci-ty 

so-lemn-i-ty 

so-li'''-cit-or* 

so-li''''-cit-ous 

sub-ser-vi-ent 

su-pe-ri-or 

su-per-la-tive 

su-pre-ma-cy 

Tau-tol-o-gy 

ter-ra^''-que-ous 

the-ol-o-gy 

tri-um-phant-ly 

tu-mul-tu-ous 

ty-ran-ni-cal 

U-nan-im-ous 

u-bi^^-qui-ty 

un-search-a-ble 

Va-cu-i-ty 

ver-riac-u-lar 

vi-cis-si-tude 

vi-va^-'-ci-ty 

vo-lup-tu-ous 
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LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY 


L  THE  HORSE. 


THE  horse  is  a  noble  creature,  and  very  useful  tc 
man.  A  horse  knows  his  own  stable,  h<!  dis-tm 
guish-es  his  com-pan-i-ons,  remembers  ?ny  place 
at  which  he  has  once  stopped,  and  will  find  his  way 
by  a  road  which  he  has  travelled.  The  rider  gov- 
erns his  horse  by  signs ;  which  he  makes  with  the 
bit,  his  foot,  his  knee,  or  the  whip. . 

The  horse  is  less  useful  wheii  dead  than  soma 
otlier  animals  are.  The  skin  is  useful  for  collarsi 
traces,  and  other  parts  of  harness.  The  I  <  .ir  of  the 
tail  is  used  for  bottoms  of  chairs  and  flo.)r-cloth3 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  cruel  men  should  ever  ill  uset 
over  work,  and  torture  this  v  geful  beast ! 
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2.  THE  COW. 


OX  is  the  general  name  for  horned  cattle  ;  and  of 
all  these  the  cow  is  the  most  useful.  The  flesh  of  an 
ox  is  beef.  Oxen  are  often  used  to  draw  in  ploughs 
or  carts.  Their  flesh  supplies  us  with  food.  Their 
blood  is  used  as  manure  as  well  as  the  dung ;  their 
fat  is  made  into  candles ;  their  hides  into  shoes  and 
boots  ;  their  hair  is  mixed  with  lime  to  make  mortar ; 
their  horns  are  made  into  cmious  things,  as  combs, 
boxes,  handles  for  knives,  drinking  cups,  and  instead 
of  glass  for  lanterns.  Their  bones  are  used  to  make 
little  spoons,  knives  and  forks  for  children,  but- 
tons, &.C. 

Cows  give  us  milk,  which  is  excellent  diet ;  and  of 
milk  we  make  cheese ;  of  the  cream  we  make  but- 
ter. The  young  animal  is  a  calf:  its  flesli  is  veal; 
vellum  and  covers  of  books  are  made  of  the  skin. 
The  cow  may  be  con-sid-er-ed  as  more  u-ni-ver-' 
!al-ly  conducive  to  the  comforts  of  manknid  than  any 
other  annnal. 
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3.  THE  HOG. 


THE  hog  has  a  divided  hoof,  like  the  animals 
called  cattle ;  but  the  bones  of  his  feet  are  really 
like  those  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  a  wild  hog  is  a 
very  savage  animal.  Swine  have  always  been  es- 
teemed very  un-tract-a-ble,  stupid,  and  iu-ca-pa-ble 
of  in-struc-tion ;  but  it  appears,  by  the  example  of 
the  learned  pig,  that  even  they  may  be  taught. 

A  hog  is  a  disgusting  animal;  he  is  filthy,  greedy, 
etubborn,  and  dis-a-gree-a-ble,  whilst  alive,  but 
Very  useful  after  his  death.  Hogs  are  vo-ra-ci-ous  ; 
yet  where  they  find  plentiful  and  de-li-ci-ous  food, 
liiey  are  very  nice  in  their  choice,  will  refuse  un- 
sound fruit,  and  wait  the  fall  of  fresh ;  but  hunger 
will  force  Jhem  to  eat  rotten  putrid  substances.  A 
hog  has  a  strong  neck,  small  eyes,  a  long  snout,  a 
rough  and  hard  nose,  and  a  quick  sense  of  smelling. 
II 
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4.  THE  DEER 


DEER  shed  their  horns  an-nu-al-ly  in  the  spring ; 
,f  the  old  ones  do  not  fall  ojT,  the  animal  rubs  them 
gently  against  the  branch  of  a  tree. — The  new  horns 
are  tender;  and  the  deer  walk  wiin  iheir  heads  low, 
lest  they  should  hit  them  against  me  oranches  :  when 
they  are  full  grown  and  hard,  the  deer  rub  them 
against  the  trees  to  clear  them  oi  a  skin  with  which 
they  are  covered. 

The  skins  of  deer  are  of  use  for  leather,  and  the 
horns  make  good  handles  for  common  knives. — 
Spirit  of  hartshorn  is  extracted,  and  hartshorn 
shavings  are  made  from  them. 

R('in-^''^er,  in  Lapland  and  Greenland, -draw  th'* 
''\  sledges  over  the  snow  with  pro-di-gi-oua 

9W\itiW6i3. 
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THE  cat  has  sharp  claws,  which  she  draws 
oack  when  you  caress  her;  then  her  foot  is  as 
soft  as  velvet.     Cats  have  less  sense  than  dogs 
their  attachment  is  chiefly  to  the  house;  but  the 
dog's  is  to  the  persons  who  inhabit  it. 

Kittens  have  their  eyes  closed  several  days 
after  their  birth.  The  cat,  after  suckling  her 
young  some  time,  brings  them  mice  and  young 
birds.  Cats  hunt  by  the  eye  ;  they  he  in  wait, 
and  spring  upon  their  prey,  which  they  catch 
by  surprise ;  then  sport  with  it,  and  torment  the 
poor  animal  till  they  kill  it.  Cats  see  best  in 
the  gloom.  In  a  strong  light,  the  pupil  of  the 
•at's  eye  is  contracted  almost  to  a  line ;  by  night 
It  spreads  into  a  large  circle. 

Cats  live  in  the  house,  but  are  not  very  o-be- 
di-cnt  to  the  owner  :  they  arc  self-^yilled  and 
wayward.  Cats  love  perfu-mes;  they  are  fond 
of  va-le-ri-an  and  marjoram.  They  dislike  Avat- 
er,  cold,  and  bad  smells ;  they  love  to  bask  in 
tho  sun,  and  to  lie  on  soft  beds. 
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6.  THE  SHEEP. 


SHEEP  supply  us  with  food :  their  flesh  m 
Cd^ed  mutton.  They  supply  us  with  clothes ; 
for  their  wool  is  made  into  cloth,  fiannel,  and 
stockings.  Their  skin  is  leather,  which  forms 
parchment,  and  is  used  to  cover  books.  7'heir 
entrails  are  made  into  strings  for  fiddles;  and 
their  dung  affords  rich  manure  for  the  earth. 
The  female  is  called  an  ewe. 

A  sheep  is  w  timid  animal,  and  runs  from 
n  dog;  yet  an  ewe  will  face  a  dog  when  a  lamb 
is  by  her  side  :  she  thinks  not  then  of  her  own 
danger,  but  will  stamp  with  her  foot,  and  push 
with  her  head,  seeming  to  have  no  fear:  such 
is  the  love  of  mothers  ! 

Sheep  derive  their  safety  from  the  care  of  man, 
and  they  well  repay  him  for  his  at-ten-ti-on. 
\n  many  countries  they  require  the  attendance 
of  she[)hcrds,  and  are  penned  up  at  night  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  wolves;  but  in  our  happy 
land,  they  graze  in  se-cu-ri-ty. 
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7.  THE  GOAT. 


A  GOAT  is  somewnutlike  ;i  slicep  ;  but  has  lis  (r 
instead  of  wool.  Tne  white  hair  is  val-u-a-ble  i^r 
wigs ;  cloth  may  also  be  made  of  the  goat's  hair.  The 
skill  of  the  goat  is  more  usefid  than  that  of  the 
sheep. 

(>oats  seem  to  have  more  sense  than  sheep. — 
They  like  to  rove  upon  hills,  are  fond  of  browsing 
upon  vinos,  and  delight  in  the  bark  of  trees. — 
Among  modntains  they  climb  the  steepest  rocks, 
and  s))ring  from  brow  to  brow.  Tiioir  young  is 
called  a  kid  :  the  flesh  of  kids  is  esteemed  ;  glovers 
are  made  of  their  skins.  Persons  of  weak  con-sti- 
tn-ii-ons  drink  the  milk  of  goats. 

(ioals  are  very  playful ;  but  they  sometimes  butt 
aga'.nsthttleboys,  and  knock  them  down,  when  th^y 
'ire  tea'/e<l  and  pulled  by  the  beard  or  horns 
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8.  THE  DOG. 


THE  dog  is  gifted  with  that  sa-ga-ci-t\,  vigilance, 
pnd  fidelity,  which  quahfy  him  to  be  the  guard,  the 
com-pan-i-oii,  and  the  fiiend  of  man  ;  and  happy  is 
lie  who  finds  a  friend  as  true  and  faithful  as  this  ani- 
mal, who  will  ratlier  die  by  the  side  of  his  master, 
than  take  a  bribe  of  a  stranger  to  betray  him.  No 
other  animal  is  so  much  the  com-pan-i-on  of  man  as 
ine  dog.  The  dog  understands  his  master  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice  ;  nay,  even  by  his  looks  he  is  ready 
to  obey  him. 

Dogs  are  very  ser-vice-a-ble  to  man.  A  dog 
will  conduct  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  will  use  no 
roughness  but  to  those  which  straggle,  and  then 
merely  to  bring  them  back.  The  dog  is  said  to 
he  the  only  animal  who  always  knows  his  mas- 
ter, and  the  friends  of  his  family  ;  who  dis-lin- 
guish-es  a  stranger  as  soon  as  he  arrives ;  who 
understands  his  own  name    and  the  voice  of  the 
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domestics ;  and  who,  when  he  has  lost  his  master, 
calls  for  him  by  cries  and  la-men-ta-ti-ons.  A  dog 
is  tlie  most  sa-ga-ci-ous  animal  we  have,  and  the 
most  capable  of  ed-u-ca-ti-on.  In  most  dogs  the 
sense  of  smelling  is  keen :  a  dog  will  hunt  his  game 
by  the  scent;  and  in  following  his  master,  he  will 
stop  where  the  roads  cross,  try  wliich  way  the  scent 
is  strongest,  and  then  pursue  that. 


9.  THE  ASS. 


THE  ass  is  humble,  patient,  and  quiet. — Why 
should  a  creature  so  patient,  so  innocent,  and  so 
useful,  be  treated  with  contempt  and  cruelty?  The 
ass  is  strong,  hardy,  and  temperate,  and  less  deli- 
cate than  the  horse ;  but  he  is  not  so  sprightly  and 
swift  as  that  noble  and  generous  animal.  He  is 
often  rendered  stupid  and  dull  by  unkind  treatment, 
and  blamed  for  what  rather  deserves  our  pity. 
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10.  THE  LION. 


THIS  noble  animal  has  a  large  head,  short  round 
ears,  a  shaggy  mane,  strong  limbs,  and  a  long  taij 
tufted  at  the  ex-trem-i-ty.  His  general  colour  is 
tawny,  v\'hich  on  the  belly  inclhies  to  while.  From 
the  nose  to  the  tail  a  full  grown  lion  will  measure 
eight  feet.  The  lioness  is  somewhat  smaller,  and 
destitute  of  a  mane. 

Like  other  animals,  the   lion  is  affected  by  thrt 
influence  of  climate  in  a  very  sensible  degree.     Un- 
der the  scorching  sun  of  Africa,  where  his  courage 
is  excited  by  the  heat,  he  is  the  most  terrible  and  un 
daunted  of  all  quadrupeds. 

A  single  Hon  oi  the  desert  will  often  rush  upon 
a  whole  caravan,  and  face  liis  enemies,  in-sen-si-ble 
of  fear,  to  the  last  srasp.  To  his  keeper  he  appears 
to  possess  no  small  degree  of  attachment ;  and 
though  his  passions  are  strong,  and  his  appetites 
vehement,  he  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  noble 
in  liis  resentment,  mag-nan-i-mous  in  his  courage, 
and  grateful  in  his  dis-po-si-ti-on.  His  roaring  ia 
80  loud,  that  it  pierces  the  ear  like  thunder. 
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The  elephant  is  not  only  tlie  larges!,  but  thf 
strongest  of  all  quadrupeds  ; '  in  a  state  of  nature 
'i  is  neither  fierce  nor  mischievous.  Pacific,  mild, 
and  brave,  it  only  exerts  its  powers  in  its  own  de- 
fence, or  in  that  of  the  com-mu-ni-ty  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  social  and  friendly  with  its  kind  ; 
the  oldest  of  the  troop  always  appears  as  the  leader, 
and  the  next  in  se-ni-or-i-ty  brings  up  the  rear. — 
As  they  march,  the  forest  seems  to  tremble  beneath 
them;  in  their  passage  they  bear  down  the  branches 
of  trees,  on  which  they  feed  ;  and  if  they  enter  cul- 
ti-va-ted  fields,  the  labours  of  ag-ri-cul-ture  soon 
disappear. 

When  the  elephant  is  once  tamed,  it  is  the  most 
gentle  and  o-be-di-ent  of  all  animals.  Its  attachment 
to  its  keeper  is  re-mark-a-ble,  and  it  seems  to  live  but 
to  serve  and  obey  him.  It  is  quickly  tauglit  to  kneel 
in  order  to  receive  its  rider ;  and  it  caresses  those 
with  whom  it  is  acquainted. 
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12.  THE  BEAR. 


THEUE  are  several  kinds  of  bears  ;  such  as  the 
black  bear,  the  brown  bear,  and  the  white  bear. 

The  black  bear  is  a  strong  powerful  animal,  cov- 
ered with  black  glossy  hair,  and  is  very  common  in 
North  A-mer-i-ca.  It  is  said  to  subsist  wholly  on 
ve-ge-ta-ble  food  ;  but  some  of  them  which  have 
been  I'rought  into  England,  have  shewn  a  prefer- 
ence for  ilesh.  They  strike  with  their  fore  feet 
like  a  cat,  seldom  use  their  tusks,  but  hug  their  as- 
sailants so  closely,  that  they  almost  squeeze  them 
to  death.  After  becoming  pretty  fat  hi  autumn, 
these  animals  retire  to  their  dens,  and  continue 
six  or  seven  weeks  in  total  in-ac-tiv-i-ty  and  ab- 
stinence from  food. 

The  while,  or  Greenland  bear,  has  a  pe-cu-li- 
ar-ly  long  head  and  neck,  and  its  limbs  are  of  pro- 
dl-gi-ous  size  and  strength ;  its  body  frequently 
measures  thirteen  feet  in  length.  The  white  bear 
lives  on  fish,  seals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  whales. 
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SELECT  FABLES. 

I.    THE    FOX    AND    THE    GRAPES. 


A  Fox,  parched  with  thirst,  perceived  some  grapes 
nangiiig  from  a  lofty  vine.  As  they  hooked  ripe  and 
tempting,  Reynard  was  very  desirous  to  refresh  him- 
self with  their  de-li-ci-ous  juice ;  but  after  trying  again 
and  again  to  reach  them,  and  leaping  till  he  was  tired, 
he  found  it  im-prac-ti-ca-ble  to  jump  so  high,  and  in 
consequence  gave  up  the  attempt.  Pshaw  !  said  lie, 
eyeing  them  as  he  retired,  with  affected  in-dif-for- 
ence,  I  might  easily  have  ac-com-plish-ed  this  busi- 
ness if  I  had  been  so  disposed ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  grapes  are  sour,  and  therefore  not 
woith  the  trouble  of  plucking. 

The  Vain,  contending  for  the  prize 

'Gainst  Merit,  see  their  labour  lost; 
But  still  self-love  will  saj' — "  Despise 

*'  What  others  gain  at  any  cost ! 
"  I  cannot  reach  rewarrl,  'tis  true, 
"  Tiicn'lut  ni8  sncor  at  those  who  do  " 

\ 
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11.    THE   DOG    AND    THE    SHADOW. 


A.  Dog  crossing  a  river  on  a  plank,  witli  a  piece  of 
rtesh  in  his  mouth,  saw  its  re-Hec-ti-on  in  the  stream, 
and  fancied  he  had  dis-cov-er-ed  another  and  a  richer 
booty.  Ac-cord-ing-ly,  dropping  the  meat  into  the 
water,  which  was  instantly  hurried  away  by  the  cur- 
rent, lie  snatched  at  the  shadow;  but  how  great  was 
nis  vex-a-ti-on  to  find  that  it  had  dis-ap-pear-ed  ' 
Unhappy  creature  that  I  am  !  cried  he  :  in  grasping 
at  a  shadow,  I  have  lost  the  substance. 


With  moderate  blesainirs  be  content, 
Nor  idly  j^rasp  at  every  shade ; 

Peuco,  competence,  a  life  v^'ell  Bpent. 
Are  treasures  lliat  can  never  fade 

And  ho  who  weakly  siijlis  for  more, 

Augments  his  imecry,  not  his  store. 


I 
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lil.     THK    SHEPHERD-BOY    AND    THR     <VOLF. 


A  Siiepherd-boy,  for  wiuU  of  belter  emnioymeni, 
w^^A  to  amuse  hiniseir  by  raising  a  false  alarm,  and 
crvii'g  "the  wolf!  the  wolf!"  and  when  his  neigh- 
r»ours,  hdieving  he  was  in  earnest,  rais  to  his  assist- 
ance, instead  of  thanking  Ihem  for  their  kindness, 
he  laughed  at  them. 

This  trick  he  repeated  a  great  number  of  times ; 
but  at  length  the  wolf  came  in  re-al-i-ty,  and  began 
tearing  and  mangling  his  sheep.  The  boy  now  cried 
«md  bellowed  with  all  his  might  for  help  ;  but  the 
neighbours,  taught  by  ex-pe-ri-ence,  and  supposing 
nim  still  in  jest,  paid  no  regard  to  him. — Thus  the 
wolf  had  time  and  op-por-tu-ni-ty  to  worry  the  whole 
flock. 

To  sacred  triilli  devote  your  heari, 

Nor  ev'n  in  jest  a  lie  re])eat ; 
WIk)  acts  a  bnse,  fictiliouH  part, 

Will  infamy  and  ruin  meet. 
The  liar  neVr  will  bo  belio7M 
By  thoEs  whom  S^a  has  once  decelv'd 
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IV.    THE    DOG    IN    THE    MANGER 
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A  surly  Dog  having  made  his  bed  or  some  hay  in, 
a  manger  ;  an  Ox,  pressed  by  hunger,  came  up,  and 
wished  to  satisfy  his  appetite  with  a  little  of  the  pro- 
vender; but  tlie  Dog,  snarling  and  putting  himself  in 
a  threatening  posture,  prevented  his  touching  it,  or 
even  approaching  the  spot  where  he  lay. 

Envious  animal,  exclaimed  the  Ox,  how  ri-dic-u- 
lous  is  your  be-ha-vi-our !  You  cannot  eat  the  hay 
yourself;  and  yet  you  will  not  allow  me,  to  whom  it 
is  so  de-si-ra-ble,  to  taste  it. 


The  miser  who  hoards  up  his  goJd, 
Unvvillin^r  to  use  or  to  lond, 

Himself  in  the  dog  may  beliold, 
Tiio  ox  in  ills  indigent  friend. 

To  hoard  up  wluit  wo  can't  enjoy, 

Is  heaven's  good  purpose  to  destroy 
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V.    THE    KID   AND    THK    WOLF. 


A  Slie-Goat  shut  up  her  Kid  in  sufuly  yi  houu. 
while  she  went  to  feed  in  tlie  fields,  and  advisuti  lier 
to  keep  close.  A  wolf  watching  tkeir  niotio;,s,  as 
soon  as  the  Dam  was  gone,  hastened  to  the  house, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  Child,  said  he,  counicr- 
feiting  the  voice  of  the  Goat,  1  forgot  to  enihiace 
you  ;  open  the  door,  I  heseech  you,  that  I  may  give 
you  this  token  of  my  affeclion.  No  !  no  !  replied  iht- 
Kid  (who  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  decei\cr  tinougl. 
the  window,)  I  cannot  possibly  give  vdd  jxhnission  , 
for  though  you  feign  very  well  the  voice  c*"  my  Dam, 
I  |)erceive  in  every  other  respect  that  you  are  a 
\>olf 

Let  every  yoiilli,  with  cautious  breast, 

Allurernanl's  fatal  daiiijers  »liun  , 
Wlio  turns  sajro  cc»uii.sel  to  a  jest, 

Takes  the  sure  road  t'>  be  undoiir 
A  I'artjtit's  connsols  e  cr  revere, 
And  mingle  confidenco  with  fcatf 
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VI.     THE      WOLF    AND    THE    LAJIB. 


A  Wolf  and  a  Lamb,  by  chance  came  to  the  same  sirx-;am 
to  quench  their  thirst.  The  water  flowed  from  the  former 
towards  the  hitter,  who  stood  at  an  humble  distance;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  Wolf  perceive  the  Lamb,  than,  seeking  a  pre- 
text for  his  destruction,  he  ran  down  to  him,  and  accused 
him  of  disturbing  the  water  which  he  was  drinking.  How 
can  I  disturb  it  I  said  the  Lamb,  in  a  great  fright :  the  stream 
flows  from  you  to  me;  and  I  assure  you,  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  give  you  any  ofFence.  That  m.ay  be,  replied  the  Wolf; 
but  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  saw  your  Sire  encouraging 
the  Hounds  that  were  pursuing  me.  Pardon  me  !  answ-ered 
the  Lamb,  my  poor  Sire  fell  a  victim  to  the  Butcher's  knife 
upwards  of  a  mouth  since.  It  was  your  Dam,  then,  replied 
the  savage  beast.  I\Iy  Dam,  said  the  innocent,  died  on  the 
day  I  was  born.  Dead  or  not,  vociferated  the  Wolf,  as  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage,  I  know  very  well  that  all  the  breed 
of  you  hate  me,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  have  my 
revenge.  So  saying,  he  sprung  upon  the  defenceless  Lamb, 
and  worried  and  at?  him. 

Injvislice  Icagu'd  with  Strength  and  Pow'r, 

Nor  Truth  nor  Innocence  can  stay ; 
In  vain  they  plead  vvlien  Tyrants  lour, 

And  seek"  lo  make  tlie  weak  their  prey 
No  equal  riglils  obtain  regard 
When  passions  fire,  and  spoils  reward. 


IVords  oj  SIX  Syllables 
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Words  of  SIX  Syllables,  and  upwards,  proper^ 
accented. 


A-bom''  i-na-ble-ness 
au-thor-i-ta'  tive-ly 
Con-ciFi-a-to-ry 
con-graf  u-la-to-ry 
con-sid''  er-a-ble-ness 
De-clar^a-to-ri-ly 
E-jac^  u-la-to-ry 
ex-pos'  tu-la-to-ry 
In-toP  er-a-ble-nes3 
in-voP  un-ta-ri-ly 
Un-par''  don-a-ble-ness 
un-proF  it-a-ble-ness 
un-rea'son-a-ble-ness 
A-pos-toFi-cal-ly 
Be-a-tifi-cal-ly 
Cer-e-mo''  ni-ous-ly 
cir-cum-am'  bi-ent-ly 
con-sen-ta'  ne-ous-ly 
con-tu-me^  li-ous-ly 
Di-a-boi^i-cal-ly 
di-a-mef  ri-cal-ly 
dis-o-beMi-ent-ly 
Eni-blem-at'i-cal-ly 
Iii-con-sid''  er-ate-ly 
in-con- ve'ni-ent-ly 
in-tcr-rog''  a-to-ry 
Ma-gis-te'ri-al-ly 
mer-i-to'  ri-ous-ly 
Re-com-mend' a-to-ry 
Su-per-an^  nu-a-ted 
su  -pcr-nu'  mc-ra-ry 
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An-te-di-iu^vi-an 
an-ti-mon-arch''  i-eal 
arch-i-e-pis''  co-pal 
a-ris-to-crat'  i-cal 
Dis-sat-is-fac^  to-ry 
E-ty-mo-lo'''  gi-cal 
cx-tra-pa-ro'  chi-al 
Fa-mi-li-ar'-i-ty 
Ge-ne-a-lo^' gi-cal 
ge-ne-ral-is^  si-mo 
He-ter-o-ge''ne-ou3 
his-to-ri-og''  ra-phei 
Im-mu-ta-biP  i-ty 
in-fal-li-biV  i-ty 
Pe-cu-ii-ar''i-ty 
pre-des-ti-na''  ri-an 
Su-per-in-tend^  en-cy 
U-ni-ver-saPi-ty 
im-phi-lo-soph^  i-cal 
iVn-ti-trin-i-ta''  ri-an 
Com-men-su-ra-bil'  i-ty 
Dis-sat-is-fac^ti-on 
Ex-tra-or'  di-na-ri-ly 
Im-ma-te-ri-aF  i-ty 
im-pen-e-tra-biPi-ty 
in-com-pat-i-biPi-ty 
in-con-sid'  cr-a-ble-r  <*«3 
in-cor-rupt-i-biPi-ty 
jn-di-vis-i-biPi-ty 
Lat-i-tu-di-na''  ri-an 
Val-c-tu-di-na' ri-an 


02  JVUliam  a;ul  lliomas, 

INDUSTRY  and  INDOLENCE  COxNTRASTED. 
A  Tale  by  Dr.  Percival 

IN  a  village,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  metropolis,  lived  a 
n-ealthy  husbandman,  who  had  two  soHs,  William  and  Thomas ; 
die  former  of  whom  was  exactly  a  year  older  than  the  other. 

On  the  day  when  the  second  son  was  born,  the  husband 
man  planted  in  his  orchard  two  young  apple  trees,  of  an  ffpial 
•ize,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  same  care  in  cultivating  ;  and 
ihey  throve  so  much  alike,  that  it  was  a  diilicult  matter  to  say 
which  claimed  the  preference. 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  capable  of  using  garden  im- 
plements, their  father  took  them,  on  a  fine  day,  early  in  the 
spring,  to  see  the  two  plants  he  had  reared  for  them,  and  called 
after  their  names.  William  and  Thom.as  having  much  ad- 
mired ihe  beauty  of  these  trees,  now  filled  with  blossoms, 
their  father  told  them,  that  he  made  them  a  present  of  the 
trees  in  good  condition,  which  would  continue  to  thrive  or 
decay,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  or  neglect  they  received 

Thomas,  thougli  the  youngest  son,  turned  all  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  his  tree,  by  clearing  it  of  insects  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  them,  and  prcpi)ing  up  the  stem  that  it  might 
grow  perfectly  upright.  Ife  dug  about  it,  to  loosen  the  earth, 
that  the  root  miglit  receive  nourishment  from  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  and  the  moistme  of  the  dews.  No  motlier  could  nurse 
lier  child  more  tenderly  in  its  infancy  than  Thomas  did  his  tree. 

His  brother  William,  however,  pursued  a  very  diflerent  con- 
duct; lor  he  loitered  away  all  his  time  in  the  most  idle  and  mis- 
chievous manner,  one  of  his  principal  amusements  boitig  to 
tlirow  stones  at  people  as  they  passed,  lie  ke[)t  company  with 
all  the  idle  boys  in  theneighbourliood,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
tinually fighting,  and  was  seldom  without  either  a  black  eyeor 
a  brokenskni.  Hispoortree  wasneglected,  and  never  thought 
of,  till  one  day  in  autumn,  when,  by  cliance,  seeing  his  i)rotlier's 
tree  loaded  with  the  finest  apples,  and  almost  reaxly  to  break 
down  with  the  weight,  he  ran  to  his  own  tree,  not  doubting 
llial  he  should  find  it  in  thi;  same  pleasing  condition. 
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Great,  indeed,  vv'erc  his  disappointment  and  surpiise,  when, 
instead  of  finding  the  tree  loaded  with  excellent  fruit,  he 
oeheld  nothing  but  a  few  withered  leaves,  and  branches 
covered  with  moss.  He  instantly  went  to  his  fatiier,  and 
complained  of  his  pariiality  in  giving  him  a  tree  that  was 
worthless  and  barren,  while  his  brother's  produced  the  most 
luxuriant  fruit;  and  he  thought  his  brother  sh.ould,  at  least, 
give  him  half  of  his  apples. 

His  father  told  him,  tliat  it  was  by  no  means  reasonable,  that 
the  industrious  should  give  op  part  of  their  labour  to  knd  tiie 
idle.  "  If  your  tree,"  said  he,  "  has  produced  you  nothing,  it 
is  biit  a  just  reward  of  your  indolence,  since  you  see  what  the 
industry  of  your  brother  has  gained  him.  Your  tree  was 
equally  full  of  blossoms,  and  grew  in  the  same  soil ;  but  you 
paid  no  attention  to  the  culture  of  it.  Your  brother  suffered 
no  visible  insects  to  remain  on  his  tree:  but  you  neglected 
that  caution,  and  suffered  them  to  eat  up  the  very  buds.  As 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  even  plants  perish  through  neglect,  I  must 
now  take  this  tree  from  you  and  give  it  to  your  brotiicr,  whose 
care  and  attention  may  possibly  restore  it  to  its  former  vigour. 
The  fruit  it  produces  shall  be  his  property,  and  you  nmst  no 
longer  consider  yourself  as  having  any  right  in  it.  However, 
you  may  go  to  my  nursery,  and  there  choose  any  other  you 
may  like  better,  and  try  what  you  can  do  with  it;  but  if  you 
neglect  to  take  proper  care  of  it,  I  shall  take  that  also  from 
you,  and  give  it  to  your  brother,  as  a  rcwaid  for  his  superior 
industry  and  attention." 

Thishad  thedesired  effect  on  William,  whocloarly  perceived 
the  justice  and  proprietyof  his  father's  reasoning,  and  instantly 
went  into  the  nursery  to  choose  the  most  thriving  apple-tre.o 
he  could  meet  with.  His  brotlier  Thomas  assisting  him  iii 
the  culture  of  his  tree,  advised  him  in  what  uuinncr  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  William  made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  tiie  in- 
structions he  received  from  his  brother.  lie  left  olf  all  his 
iliischicvous  tricks,  forsook  the  comi)any  of  idle  boys,  applied 
iiimself  cheerfully  to  work,  and  in  autumn  rec(;ived  the  re- 
ward of  his  labour,  his  tree  being  loaded  with  fruit. 
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Mi)RAL  (i,nd  Practical  Oiiskuvations,  ickick  ought  to  ht 

committed  to  mmiory  at  an  carlij  age.  '< 

Prosperity  gains  friends,  and  adversity  tries  them. 

It  is  wiser  to  prevent  a  quarrel  than  to  revenge  it. 

Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men  ;  but  is  tlie  idol  of  fools. 

To  err   is  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

He  is  always  rich,  who  considers  himself  as  having  enougli. 

Tiie  golden  rule  of  happiness  is  to  be  moderate  in  yout 
expectations. 

It  is  better  to  reprove,  than  to  be  angry  secretly. 

Diligence,  industry,  and  submission  to  advice,  are  material  • 
duties  of  the  young. 

Anger  may  glance  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  i 
rests  only  in  the  boso)n  of  fools. 

JSincerity  and  truth  are  the  foundations  of  all  virtue. 

By  others'  faults  wise  men  correct  their  own. 

To  moiu'n  without  measure,  is  folly;  not  to  mourn  at  all, 
is  insensibility. 

Truth  and  error,  virtue  and  vice,  are  things  of  an  inwnutable 
nature. 

When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  tlatler  ourselves  that  we  leave 
them. 

Let  no  event  or  misfortune  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
your  mind  at  the  time  it  happens,   than  it  would  after  the^ 
lapse  of  a  year. 

Do  »nto  otliers  as  you  would  the^  fV^vJd  do  unto  you. 

A  man  may  have  a  thousand  intunate  acquaintances,  and 
not  a  friewd  among  them  all. 

Industry  is  the  parent  of  every  excellence. 

The  tinest  talents  would  bo  lost  in  obscurity,  if  they  wero 
not  called  forth  by  study  and  cultivation. 

Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  tlie  most  honourable  oc 
cupation  of  youth. 

Never  expect  lawyers  to  settle  disputes  ;  nor  justice  from 
(he  decisions  of  lawyers. 

Ijeware  of  false  reasoning  when  you  are  about  to  inflict  an 
injury  which  von  cannot  rt:pair.  • 

He  can  never  have  a  true  friend  who  is  often  changing  his 
friend.ships. 
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Virtuous  youth  gradually  produces  flourishing  manhood. 

None  jnore  impatiently  suffer  injuries,  ^than  tiiose  that  are 
most  forward  in  doing  them. 

No  revenge  is  more  heroic,  than  that  which  torments  envy 
l)y  doing  good. 

Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till  it  is  spread. 

There  is  no  real  use  in  riches,  except  in  the  distribution 
of  them. 

Deference  to  athers  is  the  golden  rule  of  politeness  and  o. 
morals. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  cqaal  agree- 
able, and  an  inferior  acceptable. 

Excess  of  ceremony  shews  want  of  breeding. 

That  politeness  is  best  which  excludes  all  superfluous  for-  * 
mality. 

By  taking  revenge  of  an  injury,  a  man  is  only  even  v//fh 
his  enemy  ;  by  passing  it  over,  he  is  superior. 

No  object  is  more  ]>leasing  to  the  eye,  than  the  sight  of  a 
man  whom  you  have  obliged. 

No  music  is  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  llial 
owi-s  you  for  his  ijcncfactor. 

The  only  lienefit  to  be  derived  from  flattery  is,  that  by  hear 
ing  what  we  are  not,  we  may  be  instructed  in  wliat  we  ought 
to  be. 

A  wise  man  v.ill  desire  no  more,  than  that  lie  may  got  juhtly, 
u.sc  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  live  contentedly. 

A  contented  mind,  and  a  good  conscience,  will  make  a 
man  bapi)y  in  all  conditions. 

InL'raiilude  is  a  crime  so  sliiuneful,  that  no  man  was  evei 
found  who  would  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  it. 

'j'riith  is  born  with  us  ;  and  we  do  violence  to  our  nature 
wlicn  we  sliakeofTour  veracity. 

'J'lie  ciiaracter  of  the  person  who  conunends  yon,  is  to  be 
considered  b('f(;rc  ^u  sft  much  value  on  liis  praise. 

A  wise  man  apj, lauds  him  whom  he  thinks  most  virtuous; 
the  restof  the  world  him  who  is  most  j)owerful  or  most  wealthy 

There  is  more  trouble  in  accumulating  the  first  hundred, 
than  in  the  next  five  thousand. 
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lOG  Moral  Obscruittions. 

He  who  would  become  rich  within  a  year,  is  generally  a 
beggar  within  six  montlis. 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  nature  ; 
to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities,  is  the  glory  of  man. 

No  man  was  ever  cast  down  with  the  injuries  of  fortune,  un- 
less he  had  before  sufiered  himselfto  be  deceived  by  her  favours. 

Nothing  engages  more  the  affections  of  men,  than  a  polite 
address,  and  graceful  conversation. 

A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  another  man 
than  to  return  injury  with  kindness. 

Philosophy  is  only  valuable,  when  it  serves  as  the  law  oi 
life,  and  not  for  purposes  of  ostentation. 

Tliere  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery,  than  first  to  raise 
confidence,  and  then  deceive  it. 

It  is  as  great  a  point  of  wisdom  to  hide  ignorance,  as  to  ■ 
discover  knowledge. 

No  man  hath  a  thorough  taste  of  prosperity,  to  whom  ad- 
versity never  happened. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs  no  inven- 
tion to  help  it  out. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the 
flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

In  the  career  of  human  life,  it  is  as  dangerous  to  play  too 
forward,  as  too  backward  a  game. 

Beware  of  making  a  false  estimate  of  your  own  powers, 
character,  and  pretensions. 

A  lie  is  always  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's  invention 
upon  the  rack,  requiring  the  aid  of  many  more  to  support  it. 

Fix  on  that  course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and 
liabit  will  render  it  the  most  debghtful. 

A  tejnj)crate  man's  pleasures  are  durable,  because  they  are 
regular  :  and  his  whole  life  is  calm  and  serene,  because  it  i 
»nnocent. 

We  should  take  prudent  care  for  the  future  ;  but  not  so  a 
to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

It  forms  no  part  of  wisdom  to  be  miserable  to-day,  because 
we  may  happen  to  become  so  to-morrow. 

Blame  not  before  you  have  examined  the  truth  ;  under- 
stand first,  then  rebuke. 

An  angry  man  who  suppresses  his  opinions,  thinks  worse 
than  he  gpeal.s, 
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It  is  the  infirmity  of  little  minds  to  be  captivated  by  every 
apiieurance,  and  dazzled  \^  ilh  everything  ihat  sparkles. 

The  man  who  tells  nothmg,  or  who  tells  every  thing,  will 
equally  have  nothing  told  him 

The  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  sncn  things  as  appertain 
not  unto  them  ;  but  the  words  of  such  as  liave  understandini* 
are  weighed  in  the  balance. 

The  heart  of  fools  is  in  their  mouth,  but  the  tongue  of  the 
wise  is  in  his  heart. 

He  that  is  truly  polite  knows  how  to  contradict  vith  re- 
spect, and  to  please  without  adulation. 

The  manners  of  a  well-bred  man  are  equally  remote  from 
insipid  complaisance,  and  low  familiarity. 

A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation  ;  but  not  to  speak  ill, 
requires  only  our  silence,  and  costs  us  nothmg. 

VV^isdom  is  the  grey  hairs  to  a  man  and  an  unspotted  life 
is  the  most  venerable  old  age. 

Let  reason  go  before  every  enterprise,  and  counsel  before 
every  action. 

Most  men  are  friends  fur  their  own  purposes,  and  will  not 
'jbide  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity ;  and  an  enemy 
eannot  be  hidden  in  adversity. 

lie  who  discovereth  j^ecrels  loscth  his  credit,  and  will  jievcr 
secure  valuable  friendships. 

Honour  thy*father  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not 
the  kindness  of  tliy  mother ;  liow  canst  thou  recompense  them 
the  things  they  have  done  for  thee  ? 

The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up  in  curing 
the  prejudices  and  false  opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the 
tbnner  part. 

He  who  tells  a  lie,  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task  he  un 
dcrtakrs ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty  more  lo 
niainiaui  it. 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  tlie  miser  robs  himself. 

True  wisdom  consists  in  the  regulation  and  government  ofthe 

passions;  and  not  in  a  technical  knowledo-cofarts and  sciences 

^^   -^  .        ,  .  ,  r     ,  .        . 

bonic  men  uiiss  the  pi  1/  ■  oi  pio.-jj.jriiy  liy  j;r.ji:iajlinat;':jl 

And  others  lose  it  by  impatience  and  prccipitancv. 
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Economy  is  no  disgrace  :  it  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than 
to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

Almost  all  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  by  industry  and 
perseverance. 

A  small  injury  done  to  another  is  a  great  injury  done  to 
yourself. 

He  that  sows  thistles  will  not  reap  wheat. 

The  weapon  of  tlie  wise  is  reason ;  the  weapon  of  fools  is 
steel. 

Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow,  which  can  be  as  well  per- 
formed to-day. 

In  your  intercourse  with  the  world,  a  spoonful  of  oil  goes 
further  than  a  quart  of  vinegar. 

Fools  go  to  law,  and  knaves  prefer  the  arbitration  of  lawyers. 

You  must  convince  men  before  you  can  reform  them. 

A  man's  fortunes  may  ahvays  be  retrieved,  if  he  has  re 
tained  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry. 

No  man  is  ruined  who  has  preserved  an  unblemished  char- 
acter. 

Habits  of  tenderness  towards  the  meanest  animals,  beget 
habitsof  charity  and  benevolence towardsour  fellow-creatures. 


ADVICE  TO  VOUNG  PERSONS  INTENDED  FOR  TRADE. 

By  Dr.  Benjamin  FranJdin. 

REMEMBER  that  time  is  money. — He  that  can  earn  ten 
shillings  a  day  at  his  labour,  and  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle  one 
half  of  that  day,  though  he  sj)ends  but  sixpence  during  his  di- 
version or  idleness,  ought  not  to  reckon  t]ud  tlie  only  cxpcnce; 
he  has  spent,  or  raiher  tlirown  away,  five  shillings  besides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money. — If  a  man  lets  his  money  lie 
inmyhands.after  it  is  due,  because  he  has  a  good  opinion  of  my 
credit,  he  <:ivcs  iiic  the  interest, or  somiichasl  canmakeoftho 
nioiicv  during  tliat  time.  Tliisamountsto  aconsiderable  sum, 
where  a  man  has  large  credit,  and  makes  good  nse  of  it. 

Rcmeinbtr  that  money  is  of  a  ■prolific  or  multiplying  na- 
ture.— Money  can  produce  money,  and  its  offspring  can 
produce  more,  and  so  on.      Five   shillings  turned  is  six, 
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turned  again  it  is  seven  and  threepence  ;  y\d  bo  on,  till  it 
becomes  a  hundred  pounds.  The  more  there  is  of  it,  the 
more  it  produces  every  turning,  so  that  the  profits  rise  quicker 
and  quicker.  He  that  throws  away  a  crown,  destroys  all  that 
it  might  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 

Rcmemher  thai  six  jjouiids  a  year  is  hut  a  groat  a  day. — 
For  this  little  'sum  (which  may  be  daily  wasted,  either  in 
time  or  expence,  unperceived)  a  man  of  credit  may,  on  his 
own  security,  have  the  constant  possession  and  use  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  So  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an 
industrious  man,  produces  great  advantage. 

Remember  tliis  saying,  "  The  good  rjaymaster  is  lord  of 
3;nother  mail's  furse.''' — lie  that  is  known  to  pay  punctually 
and  exactly  to  the  time  he  prcuuises,  may  at  any  time,  and  on 
any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money  his  friends  can  spare.  This 
issometimosofgreatuse.  Next  toindustry  and  frugalitv,  noth- 
ing contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  man  in  the  v/orldj  than 
punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  dealings  :  therefore  never 
keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond  the  time  promised, 
lest  a  disappointment  shut  up  your  friend's  purse  for  ever. 

The  most  trijUng  actions  that  ajfcct  a  man^s  credit  arc  lo 
be  regarded. — The  sound  of  tlie  hannner  at  live  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  nine  at  night,  heard  b*y  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy 
six  months  longer  ;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard-table,  or 
hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work, 
he  sends  for  his  money  the  next  day,  and  demands  it  before 
it  is  convenient  for  you  to  pay  him. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  oicn  that  you  possess,  and  oj 
living  accordingly. — This  is  a  mistake  that  many  people  who 
have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this,  keep  an  exact  account, 
for  some  time,  both  of  your  expences  and  your  income.  If 
you  take  the  pains  at  first  to  enumerate  particulars,  it  will 
have  this  good  effect:  you  will  discovcir  how  wonderfully 
small  trifling  expences  amount  up  to  large  sums;  and  will 
discern  what  might  have  been,  and  may  for  the  future  be 
eaved,  without  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain  as 
vhe  way  to  market.     It  depends  chiefly  on  two  things,  in- 
dusiry  and  frtigalily ;  that  is,  waote  neither  time  nor  money, 
uut  make  the  best  use  of  hx/b.- 
K 


1 1 0   Proper  J^ames  of  three  or  more  Syllables 


Proper  Names  which  occur  in  the  Old  andKew  Testaments,  with  tn» 
Sijllahles  divided  and  accente  d. 


A-bad''  don 
A-bed^  ne-go 
A-bi^  a-thar 
A-bini''  e-lech 
A-bin^  a-dab 
A^  bra-hain 
Ab^  sa-lom 
Ad-o-ni^jah 
A-grip''  pa 
A-nas-u-e'  rus 
A-him'  e-lech 
A-hit^  o-phel 
Am'  a-lek-ito 
A-min''  a-dab 
An^  a-kims 
A-nany  e-lech 
An-a-ni''  as 
An''  ti- Christ 
Ar-che-la'  us 
Ar-chip'  pus 
Arc-tu'  rus 
A-rc-op'  a-gus 
Ar-i-ma-the''  a 
Ar-ma-ged'don 
Ar-tax-erx''es 
Ash'  ta-roth 
As'  ke-loh 
As-syr'  i-a 
Ath-a-li'  ah 


Au-gus'  tus 
Ba'alBe'rith 
Ba'al  Ham' on 
Bab'  y-lon 
Bar-a-chi'  ah 
Bar-je'  sus 
Bar'  na-bas 
Bar-thol'o-mew 
Bar-ti-me'  us 
Bar-zil'  la-i 
Bash'  e-math 
Be-el'  ze-bub 
Be-er'  she-ba 
Bel-shaz'  zer 
Ben'  ha-dad 
Beth-es'  da 
Beth'  le-hem 
Beth-sa'  i-da 
Bi-thyn'  i-a 
Bo-a-ner'  ges 
Cai'  a-phas 
Cal'  va-ry 
Can-da'  ce 
Ca-per'  na-um 
Cen'  cre-a 
Ce-sa'  re-a 
Cher'  u-bim 
Cho-ra'  zin 
Cle'  o-phas 


Co-ni'  ah 

Dam-as'  cus 
Dan'  i-el 
Deb'  o-rah 
Ded'  a-nim 
Del'  i-lah 
De-me'  tri-us 
Di-ot'  re-phes 
Did'  y-mus 
Di-o-nys'  i-us 
Dru-sil'  la 
E-bed'  me-lech 
Eb-en-e'  zer 
Ek'  rons 
El-beth'  el 
E-le-a'  zer 
"E-li'  a-kim 
E-li-e'  zer 
E-li'  hu 
E-lim'  e-lech 
El'  i-phaz 
E-liz'  a-beth 
El'  ka-nah 
El'  na-than 
El'  y-nias 
Em'  ma-US 
Ep'  a-phras 

E-paph-ro-ili'  tua 

E-phe'  si-ana 
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Eph^  e-sus 
Ep-i-cu-re^  ans 
E^  sar-had^  don 
E-thi-o'  pi-a 
Eu-roc^  ly-don 
Ell''  ty-chus 
Fe'  lix 
Fes'  tus 
For-tu-na'  tus 
Ga'  bri-el 
Gad-a-renes' 
Gal-a'  ti-a 
Gap  i-lee 
Ga-ma'  li-el 
Ged-a-li''  ah 
Ge-ha'  zi 
Ger-ge-senes'' 
Ger'  i  -zim 
Gib'  e-on-ites 
Gid'  e-on 
GoP  go-tha 
Go-mor''  rah 
Had-ad-e'  zer 
Ha-do'  ram 
Hal-le-lu'jah 
Ila-nam''  e-el 
Han''  a-ni 
Ilan-a-ni'  ah 
Haz''a-el 
Ilcr-mog'e-nes 
He-ro''  di-as 
Hcz-c-kP  ah 
Hi-c-rop''o^is 
[lil-kP  ah 


Hor-o-na'  im 
Ho-san'  na 
Hy-raen-e'  us 
Ja-az-a-nP  ah 
Ich'  a-bod 
Id-u-mae''  a 
Jcb'  u-site 
Jed-e-dP  ah 
Je-ho'  a-haz 
Je-hoi''  a-kim 
Je-hoP  a-chin 
Je-ho''  ram 
Je-hosh'  a-phat 
Je-ho'  vah 
Jc-phun'  neh 
Jer-e-mP  ah 
Jer''  i-cho 
Jer-o-bo'  am 
Je-ru'  sa-lem 
Jez'  a-bel 
Im-man'  u-el 
Jon'  a-dab 
Jon'  a-than 
Josh'  u-a 
Jo-si'  ah 
I-sai'  ah 
Ish'  bo-sheth 
Ish'  ma-el 
Is'  sa-char 
Ith'  a-mar 
Kci'  lah 
Ke-tu'  rah 
Ki-ka'  i-on 
La'  cljish 


La'  mech 
La-o-di-ce'  a 
Laz'  a-rus 
Leb'  a-non 
Lcm'  u-el 
Lu'  ci-fcr 
Lyd'  i-a 
jMa"ce-do  ni-a 
Mach-pe'  lah 
Ma-ha-na'  im 
Ma-nas'  seh 
Ma-no'  ah 
Mar-a-nath'  a 
Mat'  thcAv 
Maz-za'  roth 
Mel-chis'  e-dek 
Mer'  i-bah 
Me-ro'  dach 
Mes-o-po-ta'  mi-a 
Me-thu'  se-lab 
Mi-chai'  ah 
Mi'  cha-el 
Mir'  i-am 
Mna'  son 
Mor'  de-cai 
Mo-ri'  ah 
Na'  a-man 
Na'  o-mi 
Naph'  tha-li 
Na-than'  a-el 
Naz-a-rcnc' 
Naz'  a-reth 
Naz'  fi-rite 
Nel)  u  chad  nez'zar 


1 1 2   Proper  Jfmnes  of  three  or  more  SyHadlcs. 
Nc-bu-zar^a-dan  Shu''  nam-ite       Thy-a-ti'  ra 


Ne-iiG-mi''  ah 
Rem-a-Ii'  ah 
Reph'  a-im 
Reu'  ben 
Rim''  mon 
R.u''  lia-mah 
Sa-be^  aiis 
Sa-ma''  ri-a 
Saii-bal''  lat 
Sap-phi^  ra 
Sa-rep'  ta 
Sen-a-che'  rib 
Ser'  a-phim 
Shi-lo^  ah 
Shim''  e-i 
Shu'  hiiu-ite 


Sib'  bo-leth 
Sii'  o-ah 
Sil-va'  nils 
Sim'  e-on 
Sis'  e-ra 
Sol'  o-raon 
Steph'  a-nas 
Su-san  nah 

Sy-ro-phe-ni'  ci-a 

Tab'  e-ra 
Tab'  i-tha 
Te-haph'ne-hcs 
Ter'  a-phim 
Ter-tiil'  lus 
The-oph'  i-lus 
Thcs-sa-lo-ni'ca 


Ti-mo'  the -us 
To-bi'  ah 
Vash'  ti 
U-phar  sin 
U-ri  jah 
Uz-zi'  ah 
Zac-chc'  us 
Zar'  e-phath 
Zcb'  e-dee 
Zech-a-ri'  n  h 
Ze-de-ki'ah 
Zeph-a-ni'  ah 
Ze-rub'  ba-bel 
Ze-lo'  phe-ad 
Zer-u-i'  ah 
Zip-po'  rail 


Pitoi'F.u  Names  which  occur  in  Ancient  and  MoDEUiV  Gko 
c.iiAj'JiY,  with  the  Sijllablc  marked  which  is  to  be  accented. 


Ab'  cr-dccn 
Ab-cr-isth'with 
Ac-a-pul'  CO 
Ac-ar-na'  ni-a 
Ach-a3-me'  ni-a 
Ach-e-ron' ti-a 
Ad-ri-a-no'  pie 
Al-es-san'  dri-a 
A^n»er'  i-ca 
A[n-j)hi|>'o-lis 
An-da-lu'  si-a 
An-nap  o-lis 
An-ii-i)a'  ros 


Ap'  pen-nines 
Arch-an'  gel 
Au-ren-ga'  bad 
Ba-bel-man'del 
Bab'  y-lon 
Bag-na'  gar 
Jjar-ba'  does 
Bar-ce-lo'  na 
Ba-va'  ri-a 
Bcl-ve-derc' 
Be-ne-ven'  to 
Bes-sa-ra'  bi-a 
Bis-na'  gar 


Bok'  ha-ra 
Bo-na-vis'  ta 
Bos'  pho-rus 
Bo-rys'  the-nes 
Bra-gan'  za 
Bran'  dcn-burg 
Bu-thra'  tcs 
Bus-so'  ra 
By-zan'ti-um 
Caf-fra'  ri-a 
Cag-li-a'  ri 
Cal-a-ma*  ta 
Cal-cut'  ta 


f 
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Cal-i-for^  ni-a 
Ca-piV  ri-a 
Car-a-ma^  ni-a 
Car-tha-ge''  na 
Cat-a-lo^  ni-a 
Ce-pha  lo'  ni-a 
Ce-pha-le'  na 
Ce-rau''  ni-a 
Cer-cy-pha''  Ise 
Cha3-ro''  ni-a 
Chal-ce-do^ni-a 

Chan-der-na-gore' 

Cliris-ti-a^  na 

Cliris-li-an-o  pie 

Con-nec'  ti-cut 

Con-stan-fi-Mo'  pie 

Co-pen-ha^  gen !  Fer-nian''  agh 
Cor-o-man^  del  Fon-te-ra'  bi-a 

Cor-y-pha'  si-um      ,  For-te-veii-lu  ra 


Do-min^  i-ca      '  Gol-con''  da 
Dus^  sel-dorf     ;  Gua-de-Ioupe' 
Dyr-rach''  i-um  i  Guel'  der-land 
Ed''  in-burgh      '  Gu''  za-rat 


El-e-phan''  ta 
E-leu^  the-rg6 
Ep-i-dam^  nus 
Ep-i-dau''  rus 
Ep-i-pha''  ni-a 
Es-cu^  ri-al 
Es-qui-maiix^ 
Es-tre-ma-dii'  ra 
E-thi-0^  pi-a 
Eu-pa-to^  ri-a 
Eu-ri-a-nas^  sa 
Fas-ccF  li-na 


Cyc^  la-dos 
Da-giies^  tan 
Da-le-car''  li~a 
Dal-ma'  ti-a 
Dam-i-cf  ta 


I  Fred'  oi-icks-burg 

iFri-uMi 
I  Fron-timi-i-ac' 
I  Fur''  stcn-burg 
Gal-li-pa^  gos 


Dar-da-ncjlcs^  I  Gal-lip'  o-lis 


I)ar-(ia'  ni-a 
Dau'  phi-ny 
l)c-so-a'  da 
Di-ar-bc'  kcr 

Di-o-iiy-sip'  o-lis 


iGal-lo-grae'ci-a 
iGan-gar'  i-doEJ 
iGar-a-man'' tes 
Gas''  co-ny 
I  Ge-ne'  va 


|)i-r>-cii'  ri-as  iGer''  rna-ny 
Do-do''  na  I  (iib-rai'' tar 


1) 


oin-iir  go 

■  K  -J 


i  Glou'  ccs-tcr 


Hal-i-car-nas'  sus 

Hei'  del-burg 
Hel-voet-sluys'' 
Her-man-stadt 
Hi-e-rap''  o-lis 
His-pa-ni-oMa 
Hyr-ca'  ni-a 
Ja-mai''  ca 
Il-lyr'  i-cum 
In-nis-kiF  ling 
Is-pa-han'' 
Kanits-chat'  ka 
Kim-boP  ton 
Kon'  igs-burg 
La-bra-dor' 
Lac-e-da;-ino'  ni-a 
Lamp'  sa-cus 
Lan'  gue-doc 
Lau'  ter-burg 
Leo-min'  star 
Li-thu-a''  ni-a 
Li-va'  di-a 
Lon-don-der'r) 
Lou''  is-burg 
Lou-i-si-a'  na 
Lu'  nen-burg 
Lux'  cm-burg 
Lyc-a-o'  ni-a 
Lys-i-ma'cliia 


«/ 


(\*\ 
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Ma-cas''  ser 
Mac-e-do''  ni-a 
Mad-a-gas'  car 
Man-ga-lore' 
Mar^  a-thon 
Mar-tin-i^  co 
Ma-su-li-pa-tam' 
RIed-i-ter-ra'  ne-an 
Mes-o-po-la'  mi-a 
Mo-no-e-mu''gi 
Mo-no-mo-ta'  pa 
Na-toMJ-a 
Ne-ga-pa-tam' 
Ne-iiris'  koi 
Neuf-cha-teau'' 
Ni-ca-ra-gua'' 
Nic-o-meMi-a 
?Ji-cop'  o-lis 
No-vo-go'  rod 
Nu'  rem-berg 
Oc'  za-kow 
Oo-no-las'  ka 
Os''  na-burg 
0-ta-Iici'  te 


7n.cs  uj  o'-./cL  ,,, 

0-ver-ys'  sel 
Pa-lat^  i-nate 
Paph-la-go^ni-a 
Fat-a-go^  ni-a 

Penn-syl-va'  ni-a 

Phi-lip-ville' 
Pon-di-cher'  ry 
Pyr-e-nees^ 
Qui-be-roii^ 
Qui-lo^  a 
Quir-i-na^  lis 
Rat^  is-boii 
Ra-veii''  na 
Ra''  vcns-burg 
Ro-set^  ta 
Rot^  ter-dam 
Sal-a-man''  ca 
Sa-mar-cand'' 
Sa-moi-e^  da 
Sar-a-gos'  sa 
Sar-di^  iii-a 
Schaft-haii^  sen 

Sa-rin-ga-pa-tam' 

Si-be'  ri-a 


Switz  er-land 
Tar-ra-go'  na 
Ti)i-on-villef 
Thu-rin''  gi-o 
Tip-pe-ra''  ry 
To-bols'  koi  * 
Ton-ga-ta-boo 
Tran-syi-va'ni-a 
Tur-co-ma'ni-a 
Val-en-cien-nes 
Ver-o-ni'  ca 
Ve-su''  vi-us 
Vir-gin'  i-a 
U-ran'  i-bcrg 
West-ma''  ni-a 
West-pha'  li-a 
Wol-fen-but'tle 
Xy-le-Dop' o-lis 
Xy-lop''  o-lis 
Zan-gue-bar' 
Zan-zi-bar' 
Zen-o-do'  ti-a 
Zo-ro-ary  der 


Proper    Names    which   occur    in  Roman   awc'     :-.-—.»* 
HisTORy,  divided,  and  the  Syllable  marked  w.^ci  >s  ^ 
(/aired  to  be  accented. 


zEs-chi'  nes 
Ag-cs-i-la'  us 
Al-ci-bi'  a-des 
Al-ex-nii'dcr 

AI-(,'x-;ui-flroj)'  O-lis 


A-nac'  rc-on 

An-ax-i-man'  dor 

An-doc'  i-des 
An-t,ig'o-nii3 
Ati-tirn''  a-clsiis 


An-tis'  the-ncs 
A-peF  les 
Ar-chi-nic''  des 
Ar-e-thu''  sa 
Ar-is-tar'  -biis 
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A-ris-ti'  des 
A-ris-to-de'  mus 
A-ris-toph''a-nes 
Ar'  is-to-tle 
Ar-tem-i-do''  rus 
Atli-en-o-do''rus 
Ba'' ja-zet 
Bac-chi''  a-dae 
Bel-ler'o-phon 
Ber-c-cyn'thi-a 
Bi-saF  tae 
Bo-a-dic'' e-a 
Bo-e'  thi-us 
Bo-mil''  car 
Brach-ma^ncs 
Bri-tan'  ni-cus 
Bu-ceph^  a-lus 
Ca-lig''  u-la 
Cal-lic''  ra-tes 
Cal-lic-rat^i-das 
Cal-lim'  a-cliU3 
Cam-by'  scs 
Ca-mil''  lus 
Car-iie''  a-des 
Cas-san''  der 
Cas-si''  o-pc 

Cas-si-ve-lau'  nus 

Ce-the'  gus 
Char-i-dc'mus 
Cle-oc''  ri-tus 
C!e-o-pa'tra 
Cli-tom'a-chus 
Clyt-cm  lies' tra 


Col-la-ti''  nus 
Com-a-ge'  na 
Con'  stan-tiiie 
Co-ri-o-Ia'  nus 
Cor-ne'  li-a 
Cor-un-ca'  nus 
Cor-y-ban'  tes 
Cra-tip'  pus 
Ctes'  i-phon 

Dam-a-sis'  tra-tus 

Da-moc'  ra-tes 
Dar'  da-nus 

Daph-ne-pho'  ri-a 

Da-ri'  us 
De-ceb'  a-lus 
Dem-a-ra'  tus 
De-mon'  i-des 
Dc-moc'  ri-tus 
De-mos'the-nes 
De-mos'  tra-tus 
Deu-ca'  li-on 
Di-ag'  o-ras 
Din-dy-me'  ne 
Di-nom'  a-che 
Di-o-scor' i-des 
Do-don'  i-des 
Do-mit-i-a'  nus 
E-lec'  try-on 
El-eu-sin'  i-a 
Em-ped'  o-cles 
En-dym'  i-on 

E-pain-i-non'  das 
E-papli-io-di'  tu> 


Eph-i-al'  tes 
Eph'  o-ri 
Ep-i-char'mus 
Ep-ic-te'  tus 
Ep-i-cu'  rus 
Ep-i-men'  i-des 
Er-a-sis' tra-tus 
Er-a-tos'the-nes 
Er-a-tos'  tra-tus 
Er-ich-tho'ni-us 
Eu'  me-nes 
Eu'  no-mus 
Eu-rip'  i-des 
Eu-ry-bi'  a-des 
Eu-ryt'  i-on 
Eu-thy-de'  mus 
Eu-tych'  i-des 
Ex-ag'  o-nus 
Fa'  bi-us 
Fa-bric'  i-us 
Fa-vo-ri'  nus 
Fau-sti'  na 
Fau'  stu-lus 
Fi-de'  nae 
Fi-den'  ti-a 
Fla-min'  i-us 
Flo-ra'  li-a 
Ga-bi-c'  nus 
Ga-bin'  i-us 
Gan-gar'  i-d^e 
Gan-y-me'  de 
Gar-a-man'  tes 
Gar'  na-ris 
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Ger-man^  i-cus 
Gor-di-a''  nus 


Gor^  go-nes 
Gor-goph'o-ne 
Gra-ti-a''  nus 

Gym-nos-o-phis'  tse 
Gyn-se-co-thoe'  nas 
Hal-i-car-nas'  sus 

Har-poc'  ra-tes 

Heoa-tom-pho'ni-a 
Ileg-e-sis'  tra-tus 

Heg-e-tor'i-des 
He-li-o-do''  rus 
Ilel-i-co-ni'  a-des 
He-li-o-ga-ba'  lus 

Hel-'a-noc'  ra-tes 

He-lo^  tcs 
He-phaes'  ti-on 
Her-a-cli^  tus 
Her^  cu-les 
Her-mag^  o-ras 

Iler-maph-ro-di'tus 

Her-mi'  o-ne 
Her-mo-do'  rus 
[le-rod''  o-tus 
Hes-pcr'  i-des 
Hi-e-ron^y-mus 
Hip-pag^  o-ras 
Hip-poc'ra-tcs 
Hy-a-cin'  thus 
Hy-dro-pho''rus 
IJys-tiis'  j)cs 
I  pliic'  ra-tos 


Iph-i-ge-ni'  a 
I-soc' ra-tes 
Ix-i-on''  i-des 
Jo-cas^  ta 
Ju-gur^tha 
Ju-li-a'  nus 
La-om''  e-don 
Le-on'  i-das 
Le-o-tych'' i-des 
Le-os^  the-nes 

Lib-o-phce-ni'  ces 

Lon-giin''  a-nus 
Lu-per-ca''  li-a 
Lye'  o-pliron 
Lyc-o-rac^  des 
Ly-cur'  gi-dcs 
Ly-cur''  gus 
Ly-siin''  a-clius 
Ly-sis^  tra-tus 
Man-ti-nc'  us 
Mar-cel-li^  nus 
Mas-i-nis''  sa 
Mas-sag^  e-ta3 
Max-im-i-a''rius 
Meg^  a-ra 
Me-gas' the-nes 
Mela  nip^pi  des 
Mel-e-ag''ri-des 
Mc-nal'  ci-das 
Me-nec'  ra-tes 
Mcn-c-la''  us 
Me-noe^  ce-us 
Met-a-git'  ni-a 


Mil-ti'  a-des 
Mith-ri-da'  tes 
Mne-mos''  y-ne 
Mne-sirri'a-chu3 
Nab-ar-za'  nes 
Na-bo-nen^  sis 
Nau''  cra-tes 
Nee'  ta-ne-bus 
Ne-'  o-cles 
Ne-op-toFe-mus 
Ni-cag'  o-ras 
Ni-coch''  ra-les 
Nic-o-la'  us 
Ni-com'a-chus 
Nu-me-ria'nus 
Nu'  mi-tor 
Oc-ta-vi-a''  nus 
(Ed'  i-pus 

0-!ym-pi-o-<lo'  nis 

Oni-o-})ha''  gi-a 
On-e-sic'  ri-tus 
On-o-mac'ri-tus 
Or-thag'  o-ras 
Os-cho-pho'ri-a 
Pa-ca-ti-a'  nuis 
Pa-la)ph'  a-tus 
Pal-a-me'  des 
Pal-i-nu'  rus 
Pan-ath-e-iia;'  a 
Par-rha'  si -us 
Pa-tro'  clus 
Pau-sa  ni-as 
Pcl-o-pon  ne'  sus 


Proper  JS'^an 

Pen-the-si-le^a 

Phi-lip^  pi-des 

Phil-oc-te'tes 

Plii-lom''bro-tus 

Phil-o-me/la 

Phil-o-poe'meii 

I'lii-lo-stcph-a'nus 

Phi-Ios^tra-tus 

Plii-lox^e-nus 

Pin^da-rus 

Pis-is-trafi-des 

Plei'a-des 

Pol-e-mo-cra'ti-a 

Pol-y-deu^cca 

Pol-y-do^rus 

Pol-y-gi^ton 

Pol-yg-no'  tus 

Pol-y-phe^mus 

Por-sen'na 

Pos-i-do''iii-us 

Prax-it'e-les 

Pro-tes-i-la^us 

Psarn-met'  i-chus 

Pyg-nia^li-on 

Py-lajin''e-nes 

Py-tliag'o-ras 

Quiii-til-i-Ei^iius 

Quir-i-na'li-a 


tcs  of  three  or  mo 

Qiii-ri-'nus 

Qiii-ri^tes 

Rliad-a-man'thus 

RonVu-lus 

Ru-tu-pi''iias 

San-cho-ni'  a-tlion 

Sar-dan-a-pa'lus 

Sat-ur-na^li-a 
Sat-ur-ni''nus 
Sca-manMer 

Scri-bo-ni-a'nus 

Se-leu^ci-dcB 

Se-mir''a-mis 

Se-ve-ri-a'niis 

Si-nion''i-des 

Sis''y-plms 

Soc'ra-tes 

Sog-di-a''nus 

Soph''o-cles 

Soph-o-nis'  ba 

Spitb-ri-da^tcs 

Ste-sirn''bro-tus 

Ste-sich'o-rus 

Stra-to-iii^chus 

Sys-i-gani''  bis 

Sy-sim'e-thies 

Te-lenT'a-chus 

Tha-les'tri-a 


re  SyUables.     1 1 7 

The-rnis^to-cles 

The-oc^ri-tiis 

The-oph''a-nns 

The-o-pol'e-!nus 

Ther-rxiop''y-icc 

Thes-moth-e'tae 

Thi-od''a-ma3 
Thu-cyd''i-des 
Tim-o-de^mus 
Ti-moph^a-nes 

Tis-sa-pher'  nes 
Tryph-i-o-do'rus 

Tyii''da-iTis 

Val-en-tin-i-a'  nus 

Va-le-ri-a'nus 

Vel-i-ter^na 

Ven-u-le^i-iis 

Ver-o-doc^ti-us 

Ves-pa-si-a^niis 

Vi-tePli-us 

Xan-tip^pus 

Xe-nag''o-ras 

Xe-noc'ra-tes 

Xe-noph'a-nes 

Xen'o-phon 

Zcn-o-do^rus 

Zcux-id-a-'mus 

Zor-o-as^ter 


Rules  for  pronouncing  Proper  JVames. 


C  ban  ponernlly  the  sound  of  k. 

r.-i  at  tiie  end  of  ii.inies  is  peiiemJly  a  long 
•>'ll;ilile  like  double  «..•«  Tliales,  Tha'-lees  ; 
Aoliiiiiedi-si,  Ar-cliitn-e-df^cs. 

'l'li(M|i|)liilioiig  «6i  soiinils  like  sliorta. 

The  diphlhoiic  a-  PoimdH  like  e. 

QC  souncU  like  single  e. 


e  at  the  end  of  many  words  forms  a  syt 
lable,  as  I'enelope,  Pe-nel'  -o-pfl. 

ft  Koimds  like  t  by  itself,  as  Ptolonw, 
Tor  o-my. 

O  li.i-<  its  hard  sound  in  most  names. 

C''>  sounds  like  k,  as  Cliris't,  Krisi ;  (V 
Autiocl)  Au-ti-uk'. 
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IVoiv/s  oj  near.y  Ihc  sami:  sound. 


Ai.PHABEncAL  C'oLLKCTin>}  of  iVords  of  nearly  the  same  Sound, 
but  different  in  Spcllinsr  and  Signification 


Accidence,  a  book 
Accidents,  chances 
Account,  esteem 
Accompt,  reckon- 
ing 
Acts,  deeds 
Ax,  hatchet 
Hacks,  doth  hack 
Adds,  doth  add 
Adze,  a  copper's  ax 
Ail,  to  be  sick,  or  to 

make  sick 
Ale,  malt  liquor 
Hail,  to  salute 
Hail,  frozen  rain 
Hale,  strong 
Air,  to  breathe 
Heir,  oldest  son 
Hair,  of  the  head 
Hare,  an  animal 
Are,  they  be 
Ere,  before 
All,  every  one 
Aiol,  to  bore  with 
Ifatl,  a  large  room 
Hani,  to  pull 
Alloired,  granted 
Aloud,  with  a  noise 
Altar,  for  sacrifice 
Alter,  to  change 
Halter,  a  rope 
Ant,  an  emmet 
A  »«/,parent'ssistcr 
Haunt,  to  frequent 
Ascent,  going  up 
Assent,  agreement 
Assistance,  help 
Assistants,  helpers 
A  iii^ur,  a  soothsayer 
Auger,  carpenter's 
tool 


Dail,  a  surety 
Hale,  large  parcel 

Ball,  a  sphere 
Bawl,  to  cry  out 
Beau,  a  fop 
Bow,  to  shoot  with 
Bear,  to  carry 
Bear,  a  beast 
Bare,  naked 
Base,  mean 
Bass,  a  part  in 

music 
Base,  bottom 
Bays,  bay  leaves 
Be,  the  verb 
Bee,  an  insect 
Beer,  to  drink 
Bier,  a  carriage  for 

the  dead 
Bean,  a  kind  of 

pulse 
Been,  from  to  he 
Beat,  to  strike 
Beet,  a  root 
lidl,  to  ring 
Belle,  a  young  lady 
Berry,  a  small  fruit 
Bury,  to  inter 
Blew,  did  blow 
Blue,  a  colour 
Boar,  a  beast 
lloor,  a  clown 
Bore,  to  make  a 

hole 
Boar,  did  bear 
Bolt,  a  fastening 
Boult,  to  sift  meal 
/Jw//,  a  lad 
K?i(;y,  a  water-mark 


Bread,  baked  iIout 
Bred,  brouglit  up 
Burrow,  a  hole  in 

the  earth 
Borough,  a  corpo- 
ration 
By,  near 
Buy,  to  purchase 
Bye,  indirectly 
Breios,  breweth 
Bruise,  to  break 
But,  except 
Butt,  two  hogs- 
heads 
Calendar,  almanac 
Calender,  to  smooth 

Cff«won,  agreatgun 
Canon,  a  law 
Canvas,  coarse 

cloth 
Cartvass, to  examine 
Cart,  a  carriage 
Chart,  a  map 
Cell,  a  cave 
Sell,  to  dispose  of 
Cellar,  under 

ground 
Seller,  one  who  sells 
Censer,  for  incense 
Censor,  a  critic 
Censure,  blame 
Cession,  resigning 
Session,  assize 
Centaury,  an  herb 
Century,  100  years 
Sentry,  a  guard 
Choler,  anger 
Collar,  for  tlie  neck 
Ceiling,  of  a  room 
Scaling,  of  a  letter 


hnt  of  dijerent  Signtjications. 
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CTifT/.'sCjOf  a  sentence  I  Z>oe,  a  she  deer 
Cifitcs,  of  a  bird  or  Dough,  paste 

beast 
Coarse,  not  fine 
Course,  a  race 
Corse,  a  dead  body 
Complement,  full 


quantity 
Compliment,  to 

speak  politely 
Concert,  of  music 
Consort,  a  compan- 
ion 
Cousin,  a  relation 
Cozen,  to  cheat 
C*ciM/u27,anassembly 
Counsel,  advice 
Cruise,  to  sail  up 

and  down 
Crcics,  ships'  com- 
panies 
Currant,  small  fruit 
Current,  a  stream 
Creek,  of  the  sea 
Creak,  to  make  a 

noise 
■Ct/gnet,  a  young 

swan 
Signet,  a  seal 
Dear,  of  great  value 
/^r/?r,  in  a  park 
Dew,  moisture 
Due,  owing 
fJesient,   going 

down 
Dissent,  to  disagree 
Dependuncc,  trust 
Dependants,  tliose 
who  are  subject 
Devices,  inventions 
Devises,  contrives 
Decease,  death 
Dis-ease^  disorder 


Done,  performed 
Dim,  a  colour 
Dun,  a  bailiff 
Draught,  of  drink 
Draft,  drawing 
Urn,  a  vessel 
Earn,  to  gain  by 

labour 
East,  a  point  of  the 

compass 
Yeast,  barm 
Eminent,  noted 
Imminent,  impend- 
ing 
Ewe,  a  female  sheep 
Yew,  a  tree 
yi?//,  thou,  or  ye 
J  lew,  to  cut 
Hue,  colour 
////;C,''/<,aman'sname 
Your,  a  pronoun 
Ewer,  a  kind  of  jug 
Eye,  to  see  with 
/,  myself 
Fain,  desirous 
Fane,  a  temple 
Feign, io  dissemble 
Faint,  weary 
Feint,  pretence 
Fair,  handsome 
i^i]!?>,rncrry  making 
Fare,  charge 
Fare,  food 
7^(PC#,partofthebody 
Feat,  exploit 
File,  a  steel  instru- 
ment 
Foil,  to  ovcrconie 
Fillip,  a  snap  with 

the  finger 
P7m7?p  .am  a  n  'sname 


Fir,  a  tree 
Fur,  of  a  skin 

Flee,  to  run  away 
Flea,  an  insect 

Flew,  did  fiy 
i^/zic,  down 
Flue,  of  a  chimney 
Flour,  for  bread 
Flower,  of  the  field 
Forth,  abroad 
Fourth,  the  number 
Frays,  quarrels 
Phrase,  a  sentence 
Frances,  a  woman's 

name 
Francis,  a  man's 

name 
Gesture,  action 
Jester,  a  joker 
6^//^,  with  gold 
Guilt,  sin 
Grate,  for  fire 
Great,  large 
Grater,  for  nutmeg 
Greater,  larger 
Groan,  sigh 
Groirn,  increased 
Guess,  to  think 
Guest,  a  visiter 
Hart,  deer 
Heart,  in  the  stom 

ach 
/Iv/-,  skill 
Heal,  to  cure 
//ce/,  part  of  a  shoe 
i-Jc/,  a  fish 
Helm.,  a  rudder 
-E/m,  a  tree 
Hear,  the  sense 
Here,  in  this  place 
Heard,  did  hear 
Herd,  caUle 
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i,  myself 
Hie,  to  haste 
High,  lofty 
Hire,  wages 
Ire,  great  anger 
Him,  from  lie 
Hymn,  a  song 
Hale,  a  cavity 
Whole,  not  broken 
Hoop,  for  a  tub 
Whoop,  to  halloo 
//os<,agreatnumber 
Host,  a  landlord 
/ir/Ze,  lazy 
Jr/o/,  an  image 
Aisle,  of  a  church 
/sZe,  an  island 
Impostor,  a  cheat 
imposture,  deceit 
In,  within 
hiA,  a  public  house 
Incite,  to  stir  up 
Insight,  knowledge 
Indite,  to  dictate 
^ndict,  (0  accuse 
Ingcnions,  skilful 
Ingenuous,  frank 
Intense,  oxcesisive 
'ntents,  purposes 
Kill,  to  murder 
Kiln,  to  dry  malt 
Knave,  a  rogue 
Nave,  middle  of  a 

wliecl 
Kntud,  to  work  dough 
Need,  want 
Knew,  did  know 
A'ew,  not  worn 
Knight,  a  title  of 

honour 
Night,  darkness 
Kc;/,  for  a  hjck 
i^uajj,  a  wharf 


IVo/v/i-  o/"  nearly  the  same  Sound, 


Knot,  to  unite 
Not,  denying 
Know,   to    untler- 

stand 
No,  not 
Leak,  to  run  out 


Mrddhr,  a  busy- 
body 

Message,  errand 
j  Messuage,  a  house 

il/c^rt/,  substance 
\  Mettle,  vigour 


Z/cc^-j  a  kind  ofonion  \  Might,  power 
Lease,  a  demise        \Mite,  an  insect 


Ijees,  dregs 
Leash,  three 
Lead,  metal 
Zier/,  conducted 
Least,  smallest 
-Ces^,  for  fear 
Lessen,  to  make  less 
Lesson,  in  reading 
JLo,  behold 
Xo?^,  mean,  humble 
Loose,  slack 
Lose,  not  win 
/>ov-e,  learning 
Lower,  more  low 
Made,  finished 
lifaid,  a  virgin 
Main,  chief 
Mane,  of  a  horse 
Mule,  he 
Mail,  armour 
J/('/i7,  post-coach 
j\fann(.r,  custom 
Manor,  a  lordship 
Mare,  a  she-horse 
Mayor,  of  a  town 
Marshal,  a  general 
Martial,  warlike 
Mean,  low 
Mean,  to  intend 
Mean,  middle 
il//frt,  behaviour 
y»/<Y/^,  flesh 
Tl/rt^,  lit 

JiTc^;,  to  measure 
Medlar  a  fruit 


Moan,  lamentation 
Mown,  cut  down 
3Ioat,  a  ditch 
Mote,  spot  in  the  eye 
Moor,  a  fen,  or 

marsh 
3Iore,  in  quantity 
Mortar,  to  pound  in 
3Iortar,  made  of 

lime 
Muslin,  line  linen 
Muzzling,  tying  the 

mouth 
Naught,  bad 
Nought,  nothing 
iVa?/,  denying 
Neigh,  as  a  horse 
Noose,  a  knot 
News,  tidings 
0«r,  to  row  with 
O/'f,  uncast  metal 
O/",  beloiiginif  to 
Off,  at  a  distance 
Oh,  alas ! 

0«'e,  to  be  indebted 
Old,  aged 
Hold,  to  keep 
O/ic,  in  number 
Won,  did  win 
0//r,  of  us 
//(;«/•,  sixty  mintiKi 
Pail,  bucket 
Pale,  colour 
Pale,  a  fence 
Pain,  turment 


hut  of  dlij'tircnt  ^t^iiiftcalum^ 
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Pane,  square  of 

glass 
Pair,  two 
Piirc,  10  peel 
Par,  a  fruit 
Palate,  of  tlie 

mouth 
Pallet,  a  painter's 

board 
Pallet,  a  little  bed 
Pastor,  a  minister 
Pasture,  grazing 

land 
Patience,,  mildness 
Patients,  sick 

people 
Peace,  quietness 
Piece,  a  part 
Peer,  a  nobleman 
Pier,  of  a  bridge 
Pillar,  a  round 

cohimn 
Pilloio,  to  lay  the 

head  on 
Pint,  half  a  (juart 
}*i)int,  a  sharp  end 
Place,  situation 
Plaice,  a  fish 
Pr(nj,  to  beseech 
Prrji,  booty 
Prercflent,  an  ex- 
ample 
P  rrsiflent  ,go\en\OT 
I'rincipal,  chief 
Principle,  rule  or 

Canute 
liaise,  to  lift 
/iay.Vjbeamsof  light 
liaisiu,  dried srrape 
li-ason,  argument 
tl.  lie,  remainder 
RtUct.  a  widow 
L 


Jlight,  just,  true 
Riil-Ju,  one  iiand 
/J/'c,  ceremony 
<S«77,  of  a  ship 
Sale,  the  act  of 

selling 
Salarij,  wages 
Celery,  an  herb 
Scent,  a  smell 
»S'e/t/,  ordered  away 
Sea,  the  ocean 
Sec,  to  view 
S;jatn,  joining 
Seem,  to  pretend 
*%,  thus 

Sjio,  to  cast  seed 
iSY'«',  with  a  needle 
Sole,  alone 
Sole,  of  the  foot 
iS'yw/,  the  s])irit 
Soar,  to  mount 
Sore,  a  woimd 
Some,  part 
>S'.7//;,  amotuit 
Straight,  direct 
S.'raif,  narrow 
Street,  not  sour 
Suite,  attendants 
Surplice,  while  robe 
Surj)lus,  over  and 

above 
Subtile,  fine,  thin 
Subtle,  cuiming 
Talents,  good  [)arts 
Talons,  claws 
Team,  of  horses 
Teem,  to  overflow 
Tenor,  intent 
Tenure,  occupa- 
tion 
Their,  belonging  to 
tiieni 


There, in  tluit  place 
Threw,  did  lluow 
Through,  all  along 
Thi/>uc,  an  herb 
Time,  leisure 
Treaties,  conven- 
tions 
Treatise,  discourse 
Vain,  foolisii 
Vane,  a  weather- 
cock 
Vein,  a  blood-ves.sel 
Vial,  a  small  bottle 
Viol,  a  fiddle 
IVain,  a  cart,  or 

waggon 
Wane,  to  decrease 
iVait,  to  stay 
Weight,  for  scales 
Wet,  moist 
VrVi^'?,  to  sharpen 
Wail,  to  mourn 
Whale,  a  fish 
JFrtrt,  merchandise 
IFtY/r,  to  put  on 
Were,  from  to  be 
Where,  in  what 

place 
W<i'J,  road 
irt/i,'/',  ill  scales 
Wei/,  a  measure 
IF/J.'//,  of  nulk 
Week,  seven  days 
TFtftA:,  faint 
Weather,  state  of 

the  air 
Whether,  if 
JF///[fr,  to  decay 
Whither,  to  which 

place 
Which,  what 
Witch,  a  sorceress 


Bkief  I.NTr.oDucTiox  to  the  Arts  (ind  Scie.vces,  including  Explaka- 
TioNS  of  some  ftf  the  Vhz^ome:^ A  o/ Nature. 

1.  Agriculture. — Agriculture,  the  most  useful  and  imporl- 
/ntof  all  pursuits,  teaches  the  nature  of  soils,  and  their  pro- 
per adaptation  and  management  for  the  production  of  food 
tor  man  and  beast. — See  Yoiwg's  Farmer's  Kalcndar 

2.  Air. — The  air  is  a  transparent,  invisible,  elastic  fluid, 
surrounding  the  earth  to  the  height  of  several  miles.  It  con- 
tains the  principles  of  life  and  vegetation;  and  is  found  by 
experiment  to  be  eiglit  hundred  times  lighter  tlian  water. 

3.  Anatomy. — Anatom)'  is  the  art  of  dissecting  the  human 
body  when  dead,  and  of  examining  and  arranging  its  parts ; 
in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  promote 
the  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

4.  Architecture. — Architecture  is  the  art  of  planning  ano 
erecting  all  sorts  of  buildings,  according  to  the  best  models 
It  contains  five  orders,  called  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  CTinposite. 

5.  Arithmetic,"-  Arithmetic  is  the  art  of  computing  by 
nundjers  :  and  notwithstanding  tiie  great  variety  of  its  appli- 
cations, it  consists  of  only  f(jur  separate  operations.  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. — SeeJuyce''s  Arith- 
metic of  real  life  and  bf/siricss. 

6.  Astronomy. — Astronomy  is  that  grand  and  sublime  sci- 
ence which  makes  us  acquaniled  witli  the  figures,  distances, 
and  revolutions,  of  the  planetary  bodies ;  and;  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  universe. 

'J'lie  I'liiieti  of  our  system  are  Mcrctm-,  Venus,  t!ie  Eartli,  Jlfirs,  Jupiter,  Satxim, 
HtMsc!.cl,  aiid  tlie  small"  planets  .-itiiated  li-„.'u-e(^ii  .lupitRr  a:ul  Mars,  lately  discovered, 
and  named  Jiino,  Ceres,  and  I'allas.  Tliefc  revolve  abuut  tlie  Sun  ;  and  U>  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  liets^clicl,  there  are  thirteen  nicions  attac!;cd,  like  tliat  wliicli  attends  I  he 
eartli.  L'e-;ides  these  there  are  ConiCs  ;  and  niilliona  of  Fixed  Stars,  which  are  probably 
Suns  to  oilier  systems. — .SfC  Ulnir'^  Cirammurcf  Pkilnsophy. 

7.  Biography. — Biography  records  the  lives  of  eminent 
men,  and  may  be  called  the  science  of  life  and  manners.  It 
teaches  from  experience,  and  is  therefore  most  useful  to 
youth. — See  the  British  Ncpos,  and  abridged  Plutarch. 

8.  Botany. — Botany  is  that  part  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  vegetables.  It  arranges  them  in  their  proper  classes, 
and  describes  their  structure  and  use. 

!J.  Ckcmistry. — Chemistry  is  the  science  which  explains  the  con- 
Btituent  principles  of  bndies,'the  results  of  their  various  combinations, 
and  the  laws  by  whicli  these  combinations  are  effected.  It  is  a  very 
tnlortaining  and  useful  pursuit. 

10.  C:hrfr.iUfy. — CL'anology  leaches  the  method  of  computing 
tiz»3,  Lsd.  isjC~^2Jin^  .'.s  pafts,  so  ae  to  determine  what  period  liaj 
n.Asjuc  »3:to»  W7  iOrtaoriAla  event 
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11.  Olmnh. — Clouds  are  nothing  but  collection?  of  vapours 
suspended  in  the  air.  They  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
four  miles  high.     A  fog  is  a  cloud  which  touches  liio  eartls. 

12.  Cammcrce. — Commerce  is  the  art  of  exchaiiging  one 
commodity  for  another,  by  buying  or  selling,  with  a  view  to 
ga.'.n.  Thojugh  private  emolument  »s  its  origin,  it  is  the  bond 
of  society,  and  by  it  one  country  participates  in  the  produc- 
tions of  all  others. 

13.  Cosmographi/. — CosmogrT'diy  is  a  description  of  the 
world,  or  the  universe,  includinsr  <  he  earth  and  infinite  space. 
It  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  U-^ography  and  Astronomy. 

14.  Criticism. — Criticism  is  an  art  which  teaches  us  to 
write  with  propriety  and  taste. :  but  greatly  abused  by  writers 
in  anonymous  reviews,  who  v^^ke  a  trade  of  it,  and  sell 
their  opinions. 

15.  Dnn. — Dew  ig  prod'?*^'^^  from  extremely  subtile  part- 
icles of  water  lloatirig  in  th*^  «t,  and  condensed  by  the  cool- 
ness of  the  night. 

16.  E/cctricity. — Elec'r'-vty  is  a  power  in  nature  which 
f.s  made  to  shev/  itself  by  '"r>ction.  If  a  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
or  a  piece  of  giP.ss  be  ••I'Mcd  upon  the  coat,  or  upon  a  {)iece 
of  flannel^  it  v;i!l  ius'a'i'ly  r.ttract  pieces  of  pnper,  and  other 
Mght  substp.nces.  Th?  power  which  occasions  this  attraction 
is  called  electricity. 

In  laiL'er  expcriiiieiits,  this  r)ower  api ifar!=  in  litinid  fire,an()  is  of  t!ie  same  natiireai 
Ightiiinj/.  in  a  p:trt.cuiui  «./iu  of  new  irx;KTiiiieiiH,  il  W.xs  laU-ly  a(i(ii!te!l  I'.n  ;.aiie  <rf 
Oalva'.wii.>.--Scc  I'llai''/'  Prt.mmur  aJWitiurnf  ai:(l  Kjiieriiiinttal  I'hilnsiipiiv. 

17.  JL^orlJiauaP-.e'i. — An  earthquake  is  a  sudden  MtdUon  of 
the  earth,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  clectriciiy;  bm  tne  dif- 
t'erencc  in^he  mode  by  which  earthquakes  and  iio|iiii?\ig  are 
'iTected,  hps  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained.  Ctnf.is  ascribe 
\1  to  steam  generated  in  caverns  of  the  earth. 

18.  Efk/cs. — Ethics,  or  Morals,  teach  the  science  of  proper 
^ondu'.f  recording  to  the  respective  situations  of  men. 

10.  Gc.ngraphy. — Geography  is  that  science  which  makes 
\js  aTuainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  the  globe,  and  its 
d"s^r'bution  into  land  and  water.  It  also  teaches  us  the  limits 
ft'id  boundaries  of  countries;  and  their  peculiarities,  natural 
9nd  political.     It  is  the  eye  and  the  key  of  hi.'<tory. 

2(1.  Cromit^ii. — Tills  snbliriiu  science  teaches  tin;  n-lafioiis  of  nia^ 
nilnde,  and  the  properties  of  surfjiecs.  In  an  oxtendod  sense,  il  is  the 
iScioncs  of  diMiionstration.  It  includes  tlie  irreatcr  pari  of  mat  hematics, 
and  is  irenerally  pr(jlcrr(!d  to  logic  in  Icacliinir  the  art  of  reasoniiinr. 

21.  Jliiil. — Hail  is  formed  from  rain  congealed  in  its  d© 
scent  by  the  coolness  of  the  atniORDhei'e. 
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22.  History. — History  is  a  narration  of  past  facts  ana 
events,  relative  to  ail  ages  and  nations.  It  is  tiie  guide  of  the 
slate^snan,  and  the  favourite  study  of  the  enligliteiied  schoiar 
It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  common  school  of  mankind,  equailj 
open  and  useful  to  ])rinces  and  subjects. 

23.  Law. — Tiie  rule  of  right ;  but  owing  to  professional! 
sop!iistry  and  chicanery,  toooften  the  rule  of  wrong.  To  correct 
itsabuse  in  England,  juriesof  twelve  honest  men  are  appoinr^^d 
to  decide  all  questions  according  to  common  sense,  and  the  de- 
cisions or  arbitrations  of  lawyers  are  always  carefully  avoided 

24.  Loiric. — Logic  i?  the  art  ofemploying  reason  efficaciously 
in  inquiries  after  truth,  and  in  comnmnicating  the  result  to 
others. 

25.  Mechanics. — ^lechanics  teach  the  nature  and  lav/s  o» 
motion,  the  action  and  force  of  moving  bodies,  and  the  con 
struction  and  effects  of  machines  and  engines. 

26.  Mtditine. — The  art  of  medicine  consists  in  the  know 
ledge  of  the  disorders  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject,  and 
in  applying  proper  remedies  to  remove  or  relieve  them. 

27.  Jfciftphi/sici. — Metaphysics  may  be  considered  as  the 
science  of  the  mind.  From  the  nature  of  the  subjects  about 
whicli  it  is  employed,  it  cannot  lead  to  absolute  certainty. 

28.  ]]fi>t.<. — Mi.-ts  are  a  collection  of  vapours,  commonly 
risiiiir  from  fenny  ]>laces  or  rivers,  and  becoming  more  visible 
as  the  liifht  of  the  <!ay  decreases.  When  a  mist  ascends  high 
in  the  air,  it  is  called  a  cloud. 

29.  Music. — Music  is  the  [)ractice  of  harmony,  arising  from 
a  con)b1nation  of  melodious  sounds  in  songs,  concerts,  &c. 

3!).  Ndtunil  Ilistort/. — Natural  history  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  forms  and  instincts  of  animals,  the  growth  and 
pro'perties  of  vegetaliies  and  minerals,  and  whatever  else  ia 
con!iected  with  nature. 

31.  Optics. — The  science  of  Optics  treats  of  vision,  wliether 
[jorformcd  by  the  eye,  or  assisted  by  instruments.  It  teaches 
the  construction  and  use  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  ^-c. 

'.i2.  PaiiUiiiir. — P.'iinling  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  by  a  knowlcdjre 
ol'tiie  principles  of  drawing  and  the  effects  of  colours,  it  teaches  to 
rcjjresont  all  sorts  of  objects.  A  good  painter  must  possess  an  original 
genius. 

'Si.  Phnrmitcy. — Pharmacy  is  the  science  of  the  apothecary.  It 
teaoiies  the  choice,  preparation,  and  mixture  of  medicines. 

:M.  I'liUosiijilnj. — Philosophy  is  the  study  of  nature,  of  mind,  and 
offiiorals,  on  the  principles  of  reason. 

:i'>.  Plnjiics. — I'liysica  treat  of  nature,  and  explain  the  phenomena 
of  UiH  material  world. 
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3G.  Podry. — Poetry  is  a  speaking  picture ;  representing 
real  or  fictitious  events  by  a  succession  of  mental  imagery, 
generally  delivered  in  measured  numbers.  It  at  once  relincs 
iJie  heart,  and  elevates  the  soul. 

37.  Rain. — Rain  is  produced  from  clouds,  condensed,  or 
run  together  by  the  cold ;  which,  by  their  own  weight,  fall 
:n  drops  of  water.  When  they  fall  with  violence,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  impelled  by  the  attraction  of  electricity. 

38.  Rainbow. — The  rainbow  is  produced  by  the  refractioti 
and  reflection  of  the  sun's  beams  from  falling  drops  of  rain. 
An  artificial  rainbow  may  be  produced  by  means  of  a  garden 
engine,  the  water  from  which  must  be  thrown  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  sun. 

39.  Religion. — Religion  is  the  worship  offered  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  the  manner  that  we  conceive  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  order  to  procure  his  blessing  in 
this  life,  and  happiness  in  a  future  state. 

40.  Sfulpture. — Sculpture  is  the  art  of  carving  or  hcuiug 
stone  and  other  hard  substances  into  images. 

41.  Snotv. — Snow  is  congealed  water  or  clouds;  the  par- 
ticles of  which  freezing,  and  touching  each  other,  descend 
ill  beautiful  flakes. 

42.  Siirgcri/. — Surgery  is  that  branch  of  the  healing  art 
which  consists  in  manual  operations  by  the  help  of  proper 
instruments,  or  in  cutting  wounds  by  suitable  applications. 

43.  TInniflcr  and  Lightning. — These  awful  phenomena 
are  occasioned  by  the  pov/er  called  electricity.  Ligluning 
consists  of  an  apparent  stream  of  the  electrical  fire,  or  fluid, 
passing  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  ;  and  the  thunder 
is  nothing  more  than  the  explosion,  with  its  echoes. 

TImtiilKr  and  liulitnins  l)partlie  sime  ri'htioii  to  each  mlier  as  the  (I;l^Ii  and  the  repnrl 
ol  a  CJiniMin  ;  at;(l  hy  XW.  s)iirc  of  lime  wliich  ocriiis  U'twot'ii  llii'iii  in  both  (•;!!*.■*,  Mieii 
tfistance  fpim  a  |):irticular  s\m\.  may  be  known,  rccUonins;  I  Hv!  fi-ct  (or  every  nioMiPnt. 

44.  Tidc.^. — The  tides  are  the  alternate  flux  and  reflux  ol 
the  sea,  which  generally  takes  place  every  six  hours.  The 
tides  are  occasioned  by  the  united  attraction  exercised  by  tlic 
moon  and  sun  upon  the  waters. 

4.5.  Ven^ijicntion. — Versification  is  the  arranging  of  words 
and  syllables  in  such  equal  order,  as  to  produce  that  harmony 
which  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose.  Verse  may  be  either 
6lank  or  in  rhyme.  In  blank  verse,  the  lasi  words  of  tlie 
'ine  do  not  correspond  in  sound  as  they  do  in  rhyme. 

A".  B.  Fur  fiirthrr  p'lyltnilar.'' ini  all  Ihme  iind  mnnij  olhcr  subjects,  lltr  Inter  shi'vlii 
yii  tr  Inthe  ttniiiln  of  hi.i  pujiils,  lllnir's  lhitrrr.ini  rrrrri>titr,iir  (Inirritl  Ornmmnr  oj 
y)i  l.t.  Sririiirs,  i.iid  KniiuilcJ'je  ;  or  ll'nlUin*.i  Pi^rlaliU  l:ncyrl(i]i(nlia  ;  vr  Vlair'i 
Ortaimiit  a''  '^'•I'li'.il  ■mil  Kitierim'^""l  l'hilojii}il>v 
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OUTLINES  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  circumference  of  the  globe  is  360  degrees  ;  each  de- 
|ree  containing  69  and  a  half  English,  or  60  geographical 
miles  •  and  it  is  divided  into  four  great  divisions ;  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  globe  or  ball,  the  circum- 
ference of  which,  or  a  line  surrounding  its  surface,  measures 
about  twenty-five  thousand  miles :  the  diameter,  or  a  line  drawn 
through  the  centre,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  is  nearly  eigh 
thousand  miles.  The  whole  is  a  vast  body  of  land  and  water 

The  parts  of  land  are  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  isth- 
muses, promontories,  capes,  coasts,  and  mountains. 

A  CoNTiiNENT  is  a  large  portion  of  land  containing  several 
regions  or  kingdoms,  which  are  not  entirely  separated  by  seas; 
as  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

An  Island  is  a  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water ;  as 
Groat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Iceland. 

A  Peninsula  is  a  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  except 
at  one  narrow  neck,  by  wliicli  it  joins  to  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent ;  as  the  Morea  in  Greece,  the  Crimea  in  Tartary. 

An  Isthmus  is  that  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  peninsula  to 
the  continent;  as  Corinth,  in  Greece;  and  Precop,  in  Tartary. 

A  Pkomontoky  is  an  elevated  point  of  land  stretching  itself 
into  the  sea,  the  end  of  which  is  called  a  Cape  ;  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Cape  Verd,  in  Africa;  and  Cape  Horn,  in 
South  America. 

Mountains  are  elevated  portions  of  land,  towering  above 
the  neighbouring  country;  as  the  Apennines,  in  Italy;  the 
Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain  ;  the  Alps  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  the  Andes,  in  South  America. 

The  parts  into  which  the  waters  are  distributed  are  oceans, 
seas,  lakes,  straits,  guli)hs,  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers. 

The  land  is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  besidci 
islands,  the  eastern  and  the  western  continents. 

The  Eastern  Continent  comprehends  Europe,  on  the 
nortli-west;  Asia,  on  the  north-east;  and  Africa,  joined  to 
Asia  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  only  sixty  miles  in 
breadth,  on  the  south. 

'J'he  Western  Continent  consists  of  North  and  South 
America,  united  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  iu  tiic  narrow- 
est part,  is  only  twenty-five  miles  across  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
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Europe,  Asia,  AfFica,  and  America,  with  some  impropriety, 
are  denominated  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  They 
differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  extent  of  country,  in  tlie  naliire 
of  the  climate,  and  the  productions  of  the  soil ;  in  the  manners, 
complexion,  and  character  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  in  theii 
forms  of  government,  their  national  customs,  and  religion. 

The  POPULATION  of  these  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  is  by 
no  means  equal  and  proportionate.  Asia,  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  quarter  first  occupied  by  the  human 
race,  is  supposed  to  contain  about  500,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
The  jjopulation  of  Africa  may  be  100,000,000  ;  of  America, 
25,000,000;  and  150,000,000  are  assigned  to  Europe  ;  whilst 
New  Holland  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  probably  do  not 
contain  above  half  a  million. 

The  immense  spaces,  which  lie  between  these  great  conti- 
nents, are  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Indian  Oceans,  and  of  the  seas  about  the  Polos. 

The  Pacific  Ooean  occupies  nearly  half  tlie  surface  of  the 
globe,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  New  Holland  to  the  western 
coasts  of  America.  Separately  considered,  the  Pacific  receives 
but  few  rivers,  the  chief  being  t!ie  Amur  from  Tartary,  and 
the  Hoan  Ho,  and  Kian  Ku,  from  China ;  while  the  principal 
rivers  of  America  run  towards  the  east. 

The  Atlantic  or  Western  Oci:an,  which  is  the  next  in 
importance,  divides  the  old  continent  from  the  new. 

The  Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  East  Indies  and  Africa. 

The  seas  betw'een  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  and  the 
poles,  have  been  styled  the  arctic  and  antarctic  oceans;  tlio 
latter,  indeed,  being  only  a  continuation  of  the  Pacific,  At 
lantic,  and  Indian  Oceans;  while  theArcticsca  is  partly  em 
braced  by  continents,  and  receives  many  important  rivers, 

EUROPE, 

Europe  is  the  most  important  division  of  the  globe,  though 
it  is  the  smallest.  The  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
estat)lishment  of  a  mild  and  pure  religion,  render  it  eminently 
8U]>crior  to  the  others. 

It  is  divided  into  several  powerful  kingdoms  and  states;  of 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
arc  ttie  juiiicipal. 
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The  names  of  the  ciiicf  nations  of  Europe,  and  their  capita, 
cities,  &c.  are  as  follows  : 


Cottntiirx.  Capitids, 

Norway  and  )  r-,         ■ 

D.-nmark    )  '  = 

Suedcn Stockholm 

Russia Pctersburgh 

Prussia Berlin 

Austria Vienna 

Havaria Munich 

Wirtomburj;    Stutgard 

Saxony Dresden 

England London 

Scotland Edinburgh 

Ireland   Dublin 

Hatavia  (or  }  »       ,     i 

Holland); Amsterdam 


CmirUrics.  Capitals. 

France Paris 

Spain Madrid 

Portugal LisboT5 

Switzerland IJern,  &c 

Italy INIitan 

Etruria Florence 

Po|)edoin Rome 

Naples rs'a|)les 

Hungary Buda 

Turkey Constantinopla 

Greece Athens 

Republic  of  1 

the  seven  > Cefalonia 


cof ) 
:ven  > 
Js     S 


Islands 

ASIA. 

Though,  in  the  revolutions  of  times  and  events,  Asia  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  di;>tinction,  still  it  is  entitled  to  a 
very  high  rank  for  its  amazing  extent,  for  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  productions,  the  beauty  of  its  surface,  and  the 
l)enigiiity  of  its  soil  and  climate. 

It  was  in  Asia  that  the  himian  race  was  first  planted  :  it  was 
here  that  the  most  memorable  transactions  in  Scripture  history 
took  place ;  and  here  the  sun  of  science  shot  its  morning 
rays,  but  only  to  beam  with  meridian  lustre  on  Europe. 

The  names  of  the  principal  Asiatic  nations,  and  their  cajv 
ital  cities  are ; 

Coiintiien.  Cripilals, 

China P(!kin 

Persia Teheran 

A  rabia JMecca 

111  Asia  are  situated  the  immense  islands  of  Borneo,  Su 
matra,  Java,  Ceylon,  New  Holland,  and  the  Philippines. 
AFRICA. 

This  division  of  the  Globe  lies  to  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea;  except  a  narrow  neck 
•)f  laud  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  injites  it  to  Asia. 
It  is  about  four  thousand  tlwee  hundred  miles  long,  and  fou* 
thousnnfl  two  hundred  broad  ;  and  is  chiefly  situated  within 
t!ic  torrid  zone. 

Except  the  countries  occupied   by  the  Egyptians,  those 
veneralde  fal  Iters  of  learning,  and  theCarthaginians,  w  ho  were 
once  the  rivals  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Home,  this  exten 
sivn  tract  has  always  been  sunk  in  gross  '"arbarism,  and  do 
j^nadiug  superstition. 


Countries.  Capitals. 

kulia Calcutta 

Tibet Lassa 

Japan  ....*. Jeddo 
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The  names  of  the  principal  African  nations,  and  tlieir  cap- 
ital cities,  are : 


Countries.  Capita!'!. 

Morocco Morocco,  Fez 

Algiers Algiers 

Tunis Tvims 

Tripoli  Tripoli 

Esypt Cairo 

Bileaulgerid Daja 


Cnunlrie-1.  Cajnl'iii, 

Zaarit Tc  ^lussa 

Nysrolaiiii jMiiiiiuya 

Guinea Bcriiii 

Nubia Daiigola 

A'oyssuua Goirlar 

Abex Sua(iu!uii 


AMERICA. 

This  division  is  frequently  called  tlve  New  World.  It  was 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  globe  till  discovered  by  Columbus, 
in  the  year  1492.  Its  riclxes  and  fertility  allured  adveiitiirers, 
and  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  planted  colonics  on  its 
coasts. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Enfrland,and  France,  occupied  such  tracts 
as  were  oricrinally  discovered  by  tlieir  respective  subjects ;  and 
with  little  rofrard  to  the  rights  of  the  original  natives,  drove 
them  to  the  int'»rnal  parts,  or  wholly  extirpated  them. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  America  are  as  various  as  nature 
can  produce.  Extending  nearly  nine  thousand  niiies  in 
length,  and  tliree  thousand  in  breadth,  it  includes  every  de- 
gree of  lieat  and  cold,  of  plenty  and  sterility. 

The  g'reat  division  of  the  continent  of  -America,  is  into 
North  and  South  ;  commencing  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
which  in  some  places  is  little  more  than  thirty  miles  over. 

'I'he  numerous  islands  between  these  two  divisions  of  thi? 
continent  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  West  Indies. 
AVRTH  AMERICA  is  thio  divi'M: 

SP.\-\1SH   POSSKSSIONS. 


UNITED   .STATKS. 

Cmintrirs.  C'tjntaU. 

Gcorijia Savatuiah 

South  Carolina fVjlumbii 

Norih  Carolina Newbiirn 

Vir^'itua Richinoiid 

Marylaiit Annapolis 

P<;n:i^vl  /ania Pliilaclolphia 

Ni;>v-.?i:rsoy Tronton 

Nf;'v- Vork' New- York 

lUio'lr-I^lanil   Providence 

Vuriiioiil Hcnniii2lon 

Connr-cticut Hartfiird 

New  ilanrjpsliire PorUsmoulh 

Massacluiselts Boston 

Kr,ni  iirky Lcxinfrton 

T<-nn';ssc'0 Knox  viiie 

I»miiaria New  OrU'ana 

Oluo , Ciricinnati 


Countries,  CupilnLi. 

Florida St.  Augusta 

Mnxico JNIexico 

Now  Mexico St.  Fee 

California St.  .Juan 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS, 

C'liuntrifjt.  CupUat 

Upper  Canada    )       n,,gu„„ 
Lower  Canada    f   •■<i"ebec 

Hudson's  Bay Fort  York 

Newfoundland St.  John'« 

NovaSf;otia Halifax 

New  Brunswick St,  John's 
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-t^iS-    ■  '•  SOUTH  AMERICA  is  divided  inU>  Oiefollowms  parlg: 


Covntries 
Terra  Firnia 

Peru 

Amazonia  .. 

Guiana 


Cnicf  Places. 

Panama   

Lima , 


Surinam 

Cayenne 

St.  Sebastian  . 
Buenos  Ay  res 
St.  Jaco 


Spain 
Ditto 


jBetongs  to 


Holland 

France 

Portugal 

S|)aiu 

Ditto 


Brazil 

Paraguay 

CbJli 

Patagonia 

GREAT  BRITAIN  is  an  island  700  miles  long,  and  fipui 
150  to  300  broad,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
on  the  South  by  the  English  Channel,  on  the  East  by  tne' 
German  Ocean,  on  the  West  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  and' 
contains  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

ENGLAT^D  !.<  divided  into  llie  foltoiiing  Counties: 


Cmmties,  Chirf  Tomns. 

Northumberland Newcastle 

UurJiam Durham 

Cninberland Carlisle 

-Westmoreland Appleby 

Yorkshire York 

Lancashire Lancaster 

Cheshire Chester 

Shropshire Shrewsbury 

Derbyshire Derby 

Noilinghamshire Nottingham 

Lincoltishire Lincoln 

Ilutlanil Oakham 

Leicestershire Leicester 

Startbrclsliire Stafford 

Warwickshire Warwick 

Worcestershire Worcester 

Herofordshire Hereford 

MoiHiiDuihshire IMonmouth 

Gloucestershire .....  G  louceslcr 

Oxrordshirc Oxford 


Counties.  Chief  Towns, 

Buckinghamshire Aylesbury 

Northaiiij)tonshire Northampton 

Bedfordshire Bedford 

Huntingdonshire Huntingdon 

Cambridgeshire Cambridge 

Norfolk Norwich 

Suffolk Bury 

Essex Chelmsford 

Hertfordshire Hertford 

?.Iiddlesex Lcjndon 

Kent Caiilorbury 

Surry   Guildford 

Sussex Chichester 

Bcrksinre Abingdon 

Hampshire Winchester 

Wiltshire Salisbury 

Dorsetshire Dorchester 

Somersetshire Wells 

Devonshire  Exeter 

Cornwall Launceston 


SCOTLAND  is  divided  into  thi-  following  Shires  ; 


Shires,  Chiif  Towns. 

Eiliiiliurgh Edinburgh 

H:iH<lington Dunbar 

Merse Dunse  * 

Rixhurg Jcdburg 

Selkirk Selkirk 

Peebles Peebles 

Lanark Glasgow 

Dumfries    Dumfries 

»Vi^'iown Wigtown 

Kirkeudbriglit Kirkcudbright 

A  vr Ayr 

Duiibarton Dunbarton 

Jiiiie  and  Caithness  ....Rothsay 

Renfrew Renfrew 

Stirling Stirling 

LijiUtngow Linlithgow 


Shins,  ■     Chief  Town* 

Argylc Inverary 

Perth Perth 

Kincardin Bervie 

Aberdeen Aberdeen 

Inverness Inverness 

Nairne  and  Cro-  )  ■v„; n,.-^™-,*;- 

>  JNairne,  CiomaitlS 
inartie }  ' 

Fife St.  Andrew's 

Forfrir Montrose 

Uainir Bamlf 

Suthorlnnd Slrathy,  Darnock 

Clacinannan  and  )  Clacmannan, 

Kinross J  Kinross 

Ross Taine 

Elgin ...Elgin 

Orkney Kirkwall 
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WALES  w  divided  into  the  following  Countiet. 


CountiM.  Cldef  Towns. 

Flintshire Fiiiii 

D'jiiijiiiiishire D<^iii>i2H 

Montcoriieryshire .... jMoiUfiomery 

An;.'lesea Hcaiiiiiiins 

Cu;riiarvoiisliiru Caerniirvon 

Merionethshire Harlech 


Counties.  Chief  TWwu 

R;irintirslujc Rriun'ir 

Brecknockshire Hn-cknock 

Gl;inior;iaiishire Canlitf 

Piniihrukeshirc Pi.-inoroke 

Cardisjansiiirt; Canhjian 

Cacniiariherishire Caeriiuirilien 


IRELAND,  300  miles  loiior  and  150  broad,  is  divided 
into  four  Provinces  :  Leiuster,  Ulster,  Coniiaiighl,  and  Mim- 
ster. — These  ("our  Provinces  are  subdivided  into  the  foJlovv- 
in'i  counties : 


Counties.  Clttff  Tuwns. 

Dublin Diibiiri 

Louth Drojriicfla  ' 

VVicklow \V  icklow 

SVctxford Wexford 

Ijoiijford Lf)nsf()rd 

East  Mealh 'IViiii 

West  Meath jVliilUugar 

Kino's  County Philipstown    I  JMav 

Queen's  County IVIaryboroui;hl  Sli 


C'i'intifx.  L'hi'l  T-iwM, 

AiiLruii f'arrjckfergus       .    .' 

Londonderry Derry 

Tyrone Omagli 

Fcrnianaj'h EniiiskiHing 

DoneL'al LiU'.rd 

Leitriin Carriek  on  Shunnon 

Roscornrnon Rositommoii 

Balhiirobe 

. . ..  S!i?o 


Kilkenny Kilkennv         I  OaUvav Galwav 

Kildarc Naas  &  Atliy  I  Clare Emus 

Carlow Carlovv  I  CorK (-oik 

Down Downnatrick  !  Kerry Trali-e 

Arriia:rh Armagh  I  Limerick Limi-rn:k 

Monaghan iMniKiuhcin      I  T»pnerarv Cloniml 

Cavan Cavan  I  Waienord Walerfbrd 

*^*  For  further  dettiils  of  Geoerrfiphy,  the  Pupil  sh'itdd  consult  the  various 
Geographical  works  oj'  Golilsmith. 


EPOCHS  IN  HISTORY, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World,  to  the  Year  1815;  ahsfracf 

edfrovQ.  Dr.  Robinson's  Groinviar  of  History 

Bifore  Christ. 

1117  Samson   betrayed  to   (he   Philis 

lines 
1095  Saul  anointed 
1070  Athens  governed  by  arehons 
1048  Jerusalem  taken  bv  David 


Before  Christ. 
4()04  Creation  of  the  world 
3S7.!)  The  murder  of  Abel 
2;518  The  deluge 

•iM  The  tower  of  Babel  built 
2100  ?'fiiiiramis,  queen  of  the  Assyrian 
eiii|ijre,  flourished 

OtKi  The  birth  of  Abraham 
I7JH  .(oseph  sold  into  Ei'ypt 
■'"]  The  birlh  of  Moses" 
1451  '1  be  Israelites  under  Joshua,  pass 

111"'  river  Jordan 
1400  Sisostris  the  Great,  king  of  Egypt 
1184  Troy  taJton 


l(K»4  Solomon's  iledieaiion  of  the  tetn^ 
92G  Tin:  birth  of  Lyeiirf-us 
907  flomcr  supposed   to  hav«   fir- 

rislied 
75!J  The  building  of  Rome 
6S7  Jerusalem    taken    by   N( ' 

nez/ar 
639  Pythagonu  ffounshod 
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B.C. 

5S6  Cyrus  founded  the  Persian  em- 
pire 

5125  Ciimoyscs  conquered  Egypt 

520  Confucius  ilourijihed 

515  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  finish- 
ed 

490  Tl>3  battle  of  Maratiion 

4;51  Beginning  of  the  Pelo|>)miesian 
war 

390  Plata  and  other  emiment  Grecians 
flourished 

S36  Philio  of  Macedon  killed 

323  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
aged  33,  after  founding  the  jMacedo- 
nian  empire 

312  Demosthenes  put  to  death 

264  Bcguining  of  the  Punic  war 

218  Tlie  second  Punic  war  began. 
Hannibal  passed  the  Alps 


J5.  C. 

187  Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and 

killed 
149  The  third  Punic  war  began 
146  Carthage    destroyed    by    Publiuff 

Scipio 
107  Cicero  bom 
55  Coesar's    first   expedition    against 

Britain 
48  The  battle  of  Pharsalia,  between 

Ponipey  and  Cwsar 
44  Caesar  hilled  in  the  senate-house, 

aged  66 
31   Tlie    battle    of    Aclium.      IMark 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  defeated  by 

Augustus 

8  Augustus  became  an   cjiiperor  ol 

Rome,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  at 

its  greatest  extent 

4  Our  Saviour's  birth. 


Christian  JEra. 


14  Augustus  died  at  Nola 

27  John  baptized  our  Saviour 

33  Our  Saviour's  crucifixion 

36  St.  Paul  convened 

43  Claudius'  expedition  into  Britain. 

63  Caractacus   carried  in   chains    to 

Rome 
61   Boadtcca,  the  British  queen,  de- 
feats the  Romans 
70  Titus  destroys  Jerusalem 
286  The   Roman   empire   attacked  by 

tile  northern  nations 
319  The  Eniperor  Constanline  favour- 
ed the  Christians 
325  The  first  general  Council  of  Nice 
406  The   Goths    and    Vandals    spread 

into  France  and  Spain 
410  Rome    taken    and    plundered    by 

Alaric 
426  The  Romans  leave  Britain 
449  The  Saxims  arrive  in  Britain 
455  Rome  taki>n  by  Genseric 
536  Rome  taken  by  Bulisarius 
697  St.  Agnstine  arrives  in  England 
606  The  power  of  the  Popes  began 
C22  The  Hight  of  Mahomet 
637  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracervs 
774  Pavia  tal;en  by  Charlemagne 
828  The  seven  kingdoms  of  England 

united  under  Egbert 
886  The  university  of  Oxford  founded 
by  Aifired  the  Great 


1013  The  Danes,  under  Sucno,  got 
possession  of  England 

1065  Jerusalem' taken  by  the  Turks 

1066  The  con-piest  of  England,  undct 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  sinca 
called  WiUiam  the  Conqueror 

1096  The   first   crusade   to   the  Holy 

Land 
1147  The  second  crusade 
1172  Henry    II.     took    possession    o. 

Ireland 
1189  The  Kings  of  England  and  France 

went  to  the  Holy  Land 
1192  Richard  I.   defeated   Saladin    at  j 

Ascalon  f  John  | 

1215  Magna  Charta    signed    by   king 
1227  The   Tartars,   under   G'ligiskan, 

over-ran  the  Saracen  empiro 
1283  Wales  conquered  by  Edward  the 
-    First 
1293  The  regiilar    successioi     cf  the 

English  parliaments  began 
1346  The  battle  of  Cressy 
1356  The  battle  of  Poictiers 
1381  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 

1399  Pichard  II.  denosed  and  muT' 
<iered.     Henry  IV.  became  king 

1400  Battle  of  Damascus,  beTwMi 
Tanieilane  and  Bajazet 

1420  Henry  V.  conquered  France 
1420  Constantinople     taken     by     tiw 
Turks 
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1423  Henry  VI.  an  infant,  crowned 
king  of  France,  at  Paris 

1440  Tlie  art  of  seal-engraving  applied 
to  printing  with  blocks 

1483  The  two  sons  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  murdered  in  the  Tower,"  by 
order  of  their  uncle  Richard,  who  as- 
cended the  throne 

1485  The  battle  of  Bosworth,  between 
Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII. 

1497  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the 
East  Indies 

151 7  The  reformation  begim  by  Luther 

1534  The  reformation  begun  in  Eng- 
land, under  Henry  VUl. 

1588  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada 

1602  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  James 

I.  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  English 
throne 

1608  The  invention  of  telescopes 
1642  Charles   I.    demanded    the   five 

members 
1645  The  battle  of  Naseby 
1649  King  Charles  beheaded 
1660  The  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
1666  The  "rcat  fire  of  London 
1688  The  Revolution  in  Enj^l.uid,  James 

II.  expelled,  and  William  and  Mary 
crowned 

1704  Victory  over  the  French,  atlllen- 
Jicim,  gained  by  John,  duke  of  Marl- 1 
borough 
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1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  and  Georffethe 
First,  of  Hanover,  ascends  the  throne 
of  England 

1718  Charles  the  Twelftli  of  Sweden 
killed,  aged  36 

1727  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died 

1760  George  II.  died 

1775  The  Amencan  war  commenced 

1783  America  acknowledged  Lndepend« 

ent 
1789  The  revolution  in  France 
1793  Louis  XVL  beheaded 

1798  The  victory  of  the  Nile  by  Nel- 
son 

1799  Bonaparte  made  First  Consul  of 
France 

1803  War  re-commenced  between 
France  and  England 

1805  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  gained 
by  Nelson,  who  was  killed 

1808  The  em.pire  of  tlie  French,  un- 
der Napoleon  Bonaparte,  extended 
over  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Prus- 
sia, Poland,  Holland,  and  Spain. 

1811  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  de- 
clared Regent. 

1812  The  Burning  of  Moscow 

1814  Napoleon  abdicated  (he  Thron* 
of  France,  and  the  Bourbons  re» 
stored 

1815  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba 


A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

WHEN  the  shades  of  nigb.t  have  spread  their  veil  over  the  plains,  the  firma- 
ment manifests  to  our  view  its  grandeur,  and  its  riches.  The  sparkling  points 
A^ith  which  it  is  studded,  are  so  many  suns  suspended  by  the  Almighty  in  thfe 
immensity  of  space,  for  the  worlds  which  roll  round  them. 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy- 
work."  The  royal  poet,  who  expresFcd  himself  with  such  loftiness  of  sentiment, 
was  not  aware  that  the  stars  which  he  contemplated  were  in  reality  suns.  Ho 
anticipated  these  times  :  and  first  sung  that  majestic  hymn,  which  (jiture  and 
more  enlightened  ages  should  chant  forlli  in  praise  to  the  Founder  of  Worlds. 

The  assemblage  of  thisc  vast  bodies  is  divided  into  different  Systetns,  the 
number  of  which  probably  surpasses  tlie  grains  of  sand  wliichthe  sea  casts  on  its 
■shores. 

Each  system  has  at  its  centre  a  star,  or  sun,  which  shines  by  its  own  native 
light ;  and  round  which  several  orders  of  opake  globes  revolve  ;  reflecting  with 
more  or  less  brilliancy  the  light  they  borrow  from  it,  and  which  renders  them 
visible. 

What  an  august,  what  an  amazing  conception,  does  this  give  of  the  works  ol 
the  Creator  I  thousands  of  thousands  of  suns,  multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged 
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all  around  ns  at  immense  iliFtanccs  from  each  other :  attended  Ux  ten  tJionsanil 
times  ten  thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmoni- 
ous, invariably  keeping  the  patlis  [)rescribed  tiicm  ;  and  these  worlds,  douhlless, 
peopled  with  nullions  of  beings,  funned  for  endless  jirogression  in  perfection  and 
felicily ! 

From  wliat  we  know  of  our  own  system,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
all  tlie  rest  are  with  equal  wisdom  contrived,  situated,  and  provided  with  accom- 
modations forrational  inhabitants.  Let  us  therefore  take  a  survey  of  tlie  system 
lo  which  we  belong,  the  only  one  accessible  to  us ;  and  thonee  we  shall  be  the 
oetter  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  cf  the  other  sysleins  of  the  universe. 

Those  stars  w-hich  appear  to  wander  amono-  the  heavenly  host,  arc  the  plan«rt5. 
The  prmiary  or  jirincipal  onus  have  the  sun  for  the  connnon  centre  of  their  pe- 
Todical  revolutions ;  while  tlie  others,  or  secondary  ones,  which  are  called 
satellites  or  moons,  move  round  their  primaries,  accompanying  them  in  their  an- 
«ual  orbits. 

Our  earth  has  one  satellite  or  moon,  Jupiti^r  four,  Saturn  seven,  and  Herschel 
fix.  Saturn  has  besides,  a  luminous  and  beautiful  ring,  surrounding  his  bouy, 
•and  detached  from  it. 

We  know  that  our  solar  system  consists  of  twenfy-sevrn  planetary  bodies, 
but  we  are  not  certain  that  tl.cre  are  not  more.  The  number  known  has  bi-en 
considerably  auginented  since  the  invention  of  telescopes  ;  and  by  more  perfect 
instruments,  and  more  accurate  observers,  may  perhaps  be  further  increased. 

Modern  astronomy  has  not  only  thus  shown  us  nev.-  planets,  but  has  also  to 
our  senses  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  The  comets,  which, 
from  their  fallacious  apjiearaiice,  their  tail,  their  beard,  the  diversity  of  their  lU- 
rections,  and  their  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance,  were  anciently  con- 
eidiired  as  meteors,  are  found  to  be  a  S])ccies  of  jdanelary  bodies ;  their  long 
tracks  are  now  calculated  by  astronoiiiers,  who  can  fortel  their  periodical  rettirn^ 
determine  their  place,  and  account  for  their  irregularities.  Many  of  these  bodie» 
at  present  revolve  round  the  sun:  though  the  mbils  which  they  tra  -C  r'-iunil  him 
are  so  extensive,  that  centuries  are  necessary  for  thcni  tocompUtsa  single  revo- 
lution. 

In  short,  from  modern  astronomy  we  learn  that  the  stai-s  an  •nnufiierabl'i ; 
and  that  the  constellations,  in  which  the  ancients  reckon'.rf  OM  ».  few,  are  now 
known  to  contain  thousands.  The  heavens,  as  knoivw  \o  the  plnlosoph-jrs 
Tliales  and  Hipparchus,  were  very  poor,  when  coniparoJ  to  tl-.e  state  in  wliick 
they  are  shewn  by  later  astronomers. 

The  diameter  of  the  orbit  which  our  earth  describea,  is  n^ore  than  a  hnndro« 
ind  ninety  millions  of  miles  ;  yet  this  vast  extent  almost  vinishes  into  nothing 
md  becomes  a  mere  point,  wlien  the  astronomer  usee  it  as  ft  measure  to  ascertai* 
he  distance  ol  the  fixed  stars.  What  then  must  be  the  real  bulk  of  these  himia 
*ries,  which  are  uofceptible  by  us  at  such  an  enormous  distance!  The  sun  i» 
about  a  million  tunes  greater  than  all  the  earth,  and  more  than  five  hnmlred  time* 
greater  than  all  the  planets  taken  logctlier  ;  and  if  the  stars  are  suns,  as  we  havf 
every  reason  to  suppose,  lliey  undoubtedly  equal  or  exceed  it  in  tjizc.   "  _  '^ 

)0    -,      If,  //      .    ■,■       ,  '       .   ■      '        :  ■,       ,      ■  -■         •. 

'  WiiH*  the  plano««  perform  tlicir  periodical  revolutions,  round  the  sun. 
Uv   \.iiiiih    ihu    toiiric    of    ilicir     vi:ar    is    ngtilated,     they    turn   reund    Oicir 
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own  centres,   oy  wliich    Uiey  obtain  the    alternate    succession  of   day  and 
night. 

Our  earth  or  globe,  wWch  seems  so  vast  in  the  eyes  of  the  frail  beings  who 
inhabit  it,  and  wh.ose  diameter  is  above  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  is  yet  nearly  a  thousand  times  smaller  tlian  Jupiter,  which  ajjpears  to  the 
nuked  eye  as  little  more  than  a  sluning  atom, 

A  rare,  transparent,  ana  Ciastic  substance,  surrounds  the  earth  to  a  cerlnin 
height.  This  substance  is  tho  air  or  atmosphere,  the  region  of  the  winds :  an 
immense  reservoir  of  vapours,  v.hicli,  when  condensed  into  clouds,  eit'Ver  embel- 
lish the  sky  by  tiie  variety  of  their  figures  and  Hie  richness  of  their  colouring  ; 
or  astonish  us  by  the  rolling  thunder,  or  lla?hes  of  lightning,  that  escape  trom 
them.  Sometimes  they  melt  away  ;  and  at  other  times  are  condensed  into  rain 
or  hail,  sup|)lyiiig  llie  deticiencies  of  the  earth  with  the  superfluity  of  heaven.   . 

The  moon,  the  nearest  of  all  the  planets  to  the  earth,  is  that  of  which  we  have 
tlie  most  knowledge.  Its  globe  always  presents  to  us  the  ^anie  face,  because  it 
turns  round  upon  it?  axis  in  precisely  the  same  space  of  lime  in  which  it  revolves 
round  the  earth. 

It  has  its  phases,  or  gradual  and  periodical  increase  and  decrease  of  light, 
according  to  its  position  in  respect  to  the  sun,  which  enlightens  il,  and  the  earth, 
on  which  il  reflects  the  hght  tliat  it  has  received. 

The  face  of  the  moon  is  divided  into  bright  aiid  dark  parts.  The  former  sccin 
'o  be  land,  and  the  latter  to  resemble  our  seas. 

In  the  luminous  spots  there  have  been  observed  some  parts  which  aije  brighter 
chan  the  rest ;  these  project  a  shadow,  the  length  of  which  has  been  measured, 
and  its  track  ascertained.  Such  parts  are  inuuntains,  higher  than  ours  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the^moon:  whose  tops  may  be  seen  gilded  by  the  rays  ol 
the  sun,  at  the  quadratures  of  the  moon  ;  light  gradually  descending  to  their  feet, 
till  ihcy  appear  entirely  bright.  Some  of  these  mountains  stand  by  themselves 
while  in  other  places  there  arc  long  chains  of  them. 

Venus  has,  like  the  moon,  her  phases,  spots,  and  mountanis.  The;  teloscopa 
(discovers  also  spots  in  Mars  and  Jupiter,  Those  in  Jupitor  form  bella  :  and  con- 
siderable changes  have  been  seen  among  these;  as  if  of  the  QCean'a  overflow- 
ing the  land,  and  again  leaving  it  dry  by  its  retreat. 

'     Mercury,  Satnrn,  and  Hcrschcl,  arc  comparatively  Imt  little' kno\Vri;  tlicflrk, 
because  he  is  too  near  the  sun  ;  the  last  two,  because  th'-y  are  so  reinote  from  it. 

Lastly;  the  Sun  liimself  has  spots,  which  seem  to  move  with  r^^ularity  ;  and 
llie  size  of  which  equals,  ai^id  very  oilen  exceeds,  the  surface  of  our  giribc. 

Everv  thing  in  the  universe  is  systtmrilica! ;  ttU  is  combinntiuii)  a<finity,  ahd 
connexion. 

From  the  relations  which  exist  between  all  parts  of  the  world,  ami  by  whii;b 
they  cousjiire  to  one  general  end,  results  the  harmony  of  liie  world. 

The  relations  which  unite  all  the  worlds  to  one  another,  constitute  ilio  harmohy 
of  iho  luiivcrsc. 

Tlic  beauty  of  the  world  is  founded  in  the  harmonious  diversity  of  the  bcittga 
tliat  compose  it ;  in  the  number,  the  extent,  and  tho  quahty,  of  their  cfiects  ;  and 
>n  the  Euni  of  Happiness  tliui  arisen  fruir  't. 
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THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM  AND  ZODIAC 
THE  Sun  revolvinif  on  liis  axis  turns, 
And  with  creative  nrc  intensely  burns ; 
First  Mercurij  completes  his  transient  year, 
Glowing;,  refulofent,  with  reflected  glare ; 
Bri<rHt  l^enus  occupies  a  wider  way, 
The  early  harbinger  of  nigJit  and  day  ; 
More  distant  still,  our  globe  terraqueous  turns, 
Nor  chills  intense,  nor  fiercely  heated  burns; 
Around  lier  rolls  tlie  lunar  orb  of  liglit, 
Trailing  her  silver  glories  through  the  night ; 
Beyond  our  globe  the  sanguine  .Mars  displays 
A  strong  reflection  of  primeval  rays ; 
Next  belted  Jupiter  tar  distant  gleams. 
Scarcely  enliijhtcned  with  the  solar  beams; 
With  four  unfixt  receptacles  of  light, 
He  towers  majestic  througli  the  spacious  height 
But  farther  3'et  the  tardy  Hatiirn  lags, 
And  six  attendant  luminaries  drags  ; 
Investing  with  a  double  ring  his  pace, 
He  circles  tiirough  immensity  of  space. 
On  the  earth's  orbit  see  the  various  signs, 
Mark  where  the  Sun.  our  year  completing,  shines 
First  the  bright  Rum  his  languid  ray  improves  ; 
Next  glaring  wat'ry  through  tlie  Bull  he  moves: 
The  am'rons  Twins  admit  his  genial  ray: 
Now  burning,  through  tlie  Crnh  he  takes  his  way; 
The  Lion^  flaming,  bears  the  solar  power  ; 
The  Virgin  faints  beneath  the  sultry  sliovver. 
Now  the  just  Balance  weighs  his  eipuil  force. 
The  slimy  Serpent  swelters  in  his  coarse  ; 
The  sablod  .drchcr  clouds  his  Lmguid  face  ; 
The  Goat  with  temjjests  urges  on  his  race. 
Now  in  the  fViiter  his  faint  beams  appear, 
And  the  cold  Fishes  end  the  circling  year. 


Ptriods,  Distances,  Sizes,  and  Motions  of  the   Globes,  composing  tha 
Solar  System. 

Diameter      Dist.from  the       ffourly 
in  ^nilr.i).      Sun  in  E.  miles.      Motion 


Sun  and 

Jinniial  J 

'eriod  1 

Planets. 

round  the  sua. 

SUN 

Mercury  . . 

87  d. 

2:?  h. 

Venus  .... 

QOt  d. 

17  h. 

Earth 

•.i^\r,  d. 

Gh. 

Moon  .... 

:U!r>  d. 

«h. 

Mars 

G«(id. 

2:Ui. 

Jupiter 

4  32  d. 

12  h 

Saturn 

]07.")9  d. 

7h. 

Herschel  .. 

34815  d. 

1  h. 

820,000 
3,100 
9,.3()0 
7,!)70 
2,480 
5,150 

;)4,ioo 

77,950 

35,109 

Besides  several  hundred  Comets,  which  revolve  round  the  Sun,  in 
fixod  but  imascertaiiied  periods,  and  four  small  planets  between  Mars 
and  .Tupiter  cnilud  Asteroids 


37,000,000 
6!>,000,000 
05,000,000 

05,ooo,m)0 

145,000,000 

405,000,000 

008,000,000 

1800,000,000 

05,000 
HO,f)00 
58,000 

2,200 
47.000 
25,0i)0 
IB^OOO 

7,000 
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POETRY. 

1.  THE  BEGGAR'S  PETITION. 
PITY  Iho  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man 

Whose  trembling  steps  have  borne  nim  to  your  door 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span; 

Oh  '  give  relief,  and  Hcav'n  will  blus^j  your  store. 
These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 

These  hoary  locks  proi;laim  my  lengthen'd  years, 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek 

Has  boon  a  channol  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground. 

With  tempting  aspect  rlrcv/  me  from  the  road; 
Foi  Plenty  there  a  residence  h'ts  foimd, 

And  Grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 
Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor  ! 

Here,  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bre;id, 
A  pamper'd  rneninl  drove  me  from  the  door 

To  seek  a  siielter  in  an  huinvlor  shed. 
Oh  !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome  ; 

Keen  blov.'s  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  ti'.c  cold : 
Sliort  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb ; 

For  I  am  poor,  ami  miserably  oid. 
Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  |)cor  eld  man, 

\Vhose  trembling  stops  liavu  borne  him  to  you'  doo> 
Whoso  da3-s  are  dwindled  to  the  sJiortest  span  ; 

Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heavn  will  bless  your  store. 


2.  THE  TWriNTY-THIRD  PSALM. 

Dij  .Qdilison. 
THE  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  caro : 
His  prcsciiec  shall  my  wnnts  supply, 
And  guard  me  v.-itli  a  wati;lil'ul  eye  ; 
My  no'in-day  v/iilks  he  sliaM  ;ill«;iid, 
And  all  my  midniirlil  hours  defei.d. 

When  in  the  sultry  olebe  1  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant  ; 
To  fertilo  vales,  and  dt-wy  meads, 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  lends  ; 
Whore  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amidst  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Thouuh  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread, 
With  glodiny  horruis  overspread; 
My  steadtiist  heart  shall  fear  no  ill  ; 
For  thou,  O  Lord  !  art  with  me  still 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guidf  me  through  tiio  drvud*)!!  t>ha4e. 
W   2 
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Thougli  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  siwll  my  pains  beguile  : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


3.  THE  POOR  MOUSE'S  PETITION, 
Found  in  the  Trap  xohcre  he  ImcI  been  confined  all  Jfigkl 
By  Mks.  Barbauld. 
OH  !  hear  a  pensive  prisoner's  prayer, 

For  liberty  that  sighs  ; 
And  never  let  thine  heart  bo  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries. 
For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit 

Within  the  wiry  grate 
And  tremble  at  th'  approaching  morn, 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 
If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glow'd, 

And  spurn'd  a  tyrant's  chain, 
Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 

A  free-born  mouse  detain. 
Oh  !  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood. 

Thy  hospitable  hearth, 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  v/iles  betray'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 
So.  when  destruction  lurks  imseen, 

vVhich  men,  like  mice  may  share  •, 
•   May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 

And  break  the  hidden  snare  ! 


4.  MY  MOTHER. 
By  Miss  Taylor. 
WHO  fed  me  froju  her  gentle  breast, 
And  husli'd  me  in  her  arms  to  rest ; 
And  on  my  checks  sweet  kisses  press'd? 

My  Mother. 
When  sleep  forsook  my  open  eye, 
Wlio  was  it  sung  sweet  lullaby. 
And  fiooth'd  me  that  I  should  not  cry .' 

My  Mother 
Who  Bat  and  watch'd  my  infant  head, 
When  sleeping  on  my  cradle  bed  ; 
And  tears  of  sweet  aiicction  shed  ? 

My  Mother. 
When  pain  and  sickness  made  me  cry. 
Who  gax'd  upon  my  heavy  eye 
And  wept,  for  fear  that  I  sliould  die  ? 

My  Aloticr. 
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Wlio  lov'd  to  see  me  pleas'd  and  gay, 
And  taught  nie  sweeti}'  how  to  I'lay. 
And  minded  all  1  had  to  say  ? 

My  Mother. 
Who  raji  to  help  me  when  I  fell, 
And  would  some  pretty  story  tell, 
Or  kiBS  mo  place  to  make  it  well  ? 

My  Mo  til  or. 
Who  taught  my  infant  heart  to  pray, 
And  love  God's  holy  book  and  day ; 
And  tauglit  me  Wisdom's  pleasant  way  ? 

My  Mother. 
And  can  I  over  cease  to  bo 
Affectionate  and  kind  to  thee, 
Who  wast  so  very  kind  to  me, 

My  Mother  ? 
Ah,  no  !  the  thought  I  cannot  bear ; 
And  if  God  please  my  life  to  spare, 
1  hope  I  shall  reward  thy  care. 

My  Mother. 
When  thou  art  feeble,  old,  and  grey, 
My  healthy  arm  shall  be  thy  stay, 
And  I  will  sooth  thy  pains  away,     . 

My  Mother 
And  wlicn  I  sec  thee  hang  thy  head, 
'Twill  be  my  turn  to  watch  thy  bed  ; 
And  tears  of  sweet  afl'cction  shod. 

My  Mother. 
For  God,  who  lives  above  the  skies, 
Would  look  with  vengeance  in  liis  eyes, 
If  1  should  ever  dare  despise 

My  Motlior. 


5.  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

By  CeirpiT. 

I  WOUr>D  not  enter  on  my  list  of  fricntis 

(Thouirli  grac'd  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  senso, 

V'nl  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Wild  iieedlussly  sets  loot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  ev'ning  in  the  public  path  , 

Unt  he  that  has  humanity,  forev.-arn'd. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  tiie  reptile  live. 

For  lii(!y  are  all,  the  meanest  lliin<Ts  that  are 

As  free  to  live  and  to  enjoy  tliDt  lifo, 

As  God  was  inm  V)  foim  ihoia  at  Llio  first, 

Wl»o  in  liiv  Bov'rei^jr  '"'"jdom  niado  thoin  all 
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C.  OI\INIPOTE.\CE 
Bij  Addison. 
THE  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  franut^ 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 
Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  eveni)ig  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
And,  nightly,  to  the  list'ninsr  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn, 
Confess  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball ; 
What  though  no  real  voice  nor  sounC 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ; 
In  fleason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ; 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 


7.  THE  UNIVERSAL  LAW. 
From  Eaukow's  Young  Christians  Lihrari/ 
BLESSED  Redeemer,  how  divine, 
How  righteous  is  this  rule  of  thino. 
JVever  to  dial,  irith  others  worse 
Than  wc  would  have  them  deal  with  us ' 
This  golden  lesson,  short  and  plain, 
Gives  not  the  mind  or  rnem'ry  pain  ; 
And  ev'ry  conscience  must  approve 
This  universal  law  of  love. 
'Tis  written  in  each  mortal  breast, 
Where  all  our  tend'rest  wishes  rest. 
We  draw  it  from  oru'  inmost  veins. 
Whore  love  to  self  resides  and  reigns. 
Is  reason  ever  at  a  loss? — 
Call  ill  self-love  to  judge  the  cause  , 
And  let  our  fondest  passions  show. 
How  we  should  treat  our  neighbours  toa 
How  Idlest  v/ould  every  notion  prove. 
Thus  rul'd  by  equity  and  love' 
All  would  be  friends  withou».  a  'V 
And  form  a  paradise  below. 
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8.  THE  BIBLE  THE  BEST  OF  BOOKS. 
From  Barrow's  Young  Cln-lstian's  Library. 
SVHAT  taught  me  that  a  Great  First  Cause 
Existed  ere  creation  was, 
And  gave  a  universe  its  laws ' 

The  Bible 
What  guide  can  lead  rac  to  this  power, 
Whom  conscience  calls  me  to  adore, 
And  bids  me  seek  him  more  and  more  ? 

The  Bible. 
Wlicn  ail  my  actions  prosper  well, 
And  liiglier  liopcs  my  wisiies  swell 
What  points  where  truer  blessings  dwell  ? 

The  Bibls. 
When  passions  with  temptations  join. 
To  conquer  every  power  of  mine, 
Wjiat  leads  me  tlien  to  lielp  divine  ? 

The  Bible. 
When  i)ining  cares,  and  wasting  pain, 
My  spirits  and  my  life-blood  drain. 
What  sooths  and  turns  e'en  these  to  gain .'' 

Tlie  Bibio. 
When  crosses  and  vexations  teaze, 
And  various  ills  my  bosom  seize, 
What  is  it  that  in  life  can  please  ? 

The  Bible. 
When  horror  chills  my  soul  with  fear. 
And  nought  but  gloom  and  dread  appear, 
What  is  it  then  my  mind  can  cheer .' 

The  Bible. 
Wlien  impious  doubts  my  thoughts  perplex, 
And  mysteries  my  reason  vex. 
Where  is  the  guide  which  then  directs? 

Tlie  Bible. 
And  when  affliction's  fiinting  breath, 
Warns  me  I've  done  with  all  beneatli, 
What  can  compose  my  soul  in  death .' 

The  Bible. 


APPENDIX. 

Skct.  I. —  Of  Lcttcra  and  Syllahlrs.  ■ 
The  general  division  of  letters  is  into  vowels  and  coiiso- 
Dants. 

The  Vowels  arc  a,c,  i,  o,  u,  and  soniclinies  tv  and  y :  and 
without  one  of  these  there  can  he  no  porlect  sonnd  :  all  tin 
other  lelte-s,  and  someriines  tv  and  y\  arc  called  consonants 


t4S  ■-  General  Rules  for  Spelling 

A  dipthong  is  the  uniting  of  two  vowels  into  one  syllable 
as,  plain,  fair. 

A  tripthong  is  the  uniting  of  three  vowels  into  one  syllable; 
as  in  lieiij  beauhj. 

A  syllable  is  the  complete  sound  of  one  or  more  letters ; 

as,  a,  am,  art.  

Sect.  II. — General  Rules  for  Spelling. 

Rule  I. — All  monosyllables  ending  in  /,  with  a  singie 
vowel  before  it,  have  //  at  the  close ;  as,  mill,  sell. 

Rule  II. — All  monosyllables  ending  in  /,  with  a  double 
vowel  before  it,  have  one  I  only  at  the  close  ;  as,  mail,  sail. 

Rule  III. — Monosyllables  ending  in  /,  when  compounded, 
retain  but  one  /  each  :  SiS,fnlJil,  skiifid. 

Rule  IV. — All  v.ords  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ending 
in  I,  have  one  /  only  at  the  close ;  as,  fuilhful,  delightful 
Except  befall,  recall,  tinicell. 

Rule  V. — All  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  I,  have  onj 
/  only  ;  as,  eqiiaUly,  froin  ecjval ;  fulness,  I'roni  /((//.  Except 
they  end  in  er  or  ly ;   as,  mill,  miller ;  full,  fitlhj. 

Rule  VI. — All  particles  in  ing,  from  verbs  ending  in  e,  los( 
the  e  fin^l ;  as,  have,  having ;  amuse,  amusing.  Excejtt  tiie) 
come  froMi  verbs  ending  in  double  e,  then  they  retain  both 
as,  see,  seeing ;  agj'ee,  agreeing. 

Rule  VII. — All  adverbs  in  hj,  and  nouns  in  me.nt,  retain  the, 
c  final  of  their  primitives;  as,  bruva,  bravehj ;  refine,  refute- 
ment.     ^.xcept  judgment,  and  acknowledgment. 

Rule  VIII. — All  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  cr,  re- 
tain the  e  before  the  r ;  as,  refer,  reference.  Except  hin- 
drance, irom  hinder ;  remembrance,  {rom  remember;  disastrous, 
from  disaster ;  monstrous,  from  monster. 

Rule  IX. — All  compound  words,  if  both  end  not  in  /,  re- 
tain their  primitive  parts  entire  ;  as,  millstone,  changeable, 
graceless.     Except  always,  also,  and  deplorable. 

Rule  X. — All  monosyllables  ending  in  a  consonant,  with 
a  single  vowel  before  it,  double  that  consonant  in  derivatives; 
as,  sin,  sinner;  ship,  shipping. 

Rule  XI. — All  monosyllables  ending  in  a  consonant,  with 
a  double  vowel  before  it,  double  not  the  consonant  in  deriva- 
tives ;   as,  sleep,  sleepy  ;  troop,  trouper. 

Rule  XII. — All  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ennmg  in  a 
consonant,  and  accented  on  tlielast  syllable,  double  thai  conso- 
nant in  derivatives:  as*,  commit,  committee;  compel,  compelkd 


Of  the  Farts  of  Speech,  H? 

ISect  in. — Of  Ike  Farts  of  Speech,  w  lands  of  Words  into 
which  a  Lang-uage  is  divuhd. 
The  parts  of  speech,  or  kinds  of  words  in  language,  are 
len  ;  as  follow  : 

1.  An  Ahtict.e  is  a  part  of  speech  set  before  nouns,  to  ns 
their  sisnification.     The  articles  are  a,  an,  and  the. 

2.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  "WTiat- 
erer  can  be  seen,  heard,  felt,  or  understood,  is  a  noun ;  as, 
John,  London,  honour,  goodness,  boot:,  pen,  desk,  shde,  paper ^ 
ink ;  all  these  words  are  nouns. 

3.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  denotes  the  quality  of  any 
person,  place,  or  thing. 

An  adjective  cannot  stand  by  itself,  but  must  have  a  noun 
to  which  it  belongs:  as,  a  good  man,  3.  fine  city,  a  nobie  action. 

Adjectives  admit  of  comparison :  as, bright,  brighter,  bright- 
est:  except  those  which  cannot  be  either  increased  or  dimi- 
nished in  their  signification ;  as,  full,  eiupty,  rmnid,  snuai-e^ 
entire,  perfect,  complete,  exact,  immediate. 

4.  A  Pronoux  is  a  word  used  instead  of^  noun.  Pronouns 
substantive  are  those  which  declare  their  own  meaning;  nrd 
pronouns  adjective  are  those  which  have  no  meaning,  unless" 
they  are  joined  to  a  substantive. 

The  pronouns  substantive  are,  /,  thou,  he,  she, it,  ice,  ye,  they, 
their.  Pronouns  adjective  are,  my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your, 
who,  this,  that,  those,  these,  nhich,  uhat,  and  some  others. 

5.  A  Verb  is  a  word  that  denotes  the  acting  or  being  of 
any  person,  place,  or  thing ;  as,  I  love,  he  hates,  men  laugh, 
liorses  run.  In  every  sentence  there  must  be  a  verb :  in  the 
above  short  examples,  love,  hates,  laug;h,  run,  are  verbs. 

An  s  is  alwavs  joined  to  a  verb  afler  a  noun  in  tlie  sing-ular  niiinocr,  or 
after  the  pronouns  he.  she,  or  it  ;  as  *ihe  man  run^,  he  run.v,  or  she  run^ 

The  verb  be  has  peculiar  variations:  as,  I  am;  thou  art;  he, 
she,  or  it,  is  :  we  are  ;  you  are  ;  they  are  :  I  n-as ;  thou  irast ; 
he,  she,  or  it,  rcas  :  we  were  ;  ye  nere  ;  they  were. 

6.  A  Paticiple  is  formed  from  a  verb,  and  participates  of  the 
nature  of  an  adjective  also;  as,  loving^,  teaching;,  heard,  seen. 

7.  An  Advekii  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an  ad- 
;ective,  a  participle,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  ex- 
press the  quality  or  circumstance  of  it :  as  yesterday  I  went 
to  town ;  you  speak  truly ;  here  comes  John. 

Some  adverbs  admit  of  comparison:  as,  oftcji,  nftener,  oftencst , 
soon,  svonrr,  soonest.  These  may  be  also  compared  by  the  otlitT  ad 
Terbs  much,  viere,  most.  Mid  viry. 
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Adverbs  liave  relation  to  lime  ;  as,  noio^  then,  lately,  ^e. : 
to  place ;  as,  here,  tJiere,  t^c.  :  and  to  number  or  quantity  , 
as,  once,  fivice,  much,  <^c. 

8.  A  Con'ji:ncti().\  is  a  part  of  ppeecli  winch  joins  words 
or  sentences  together  :  as,  John  and  James;  neither  the  ono 
nor  the  other.  Albeit,  alihongh,  and,  because,  bid,  either,  else 
hGivevcr,  if,  neither,  nor,  though,  therefore,  they-evpon,  unless, 
whereas,  uhereupon,  whether,  nottvithslanding,  and  yet,  are 
conjunctions. 

The  foregoing  are  always  conjunctions  :  but  these  six  fol- 
lowing are  sometimes  adverbs  ;  also,  as,  otherwise,  since,  like' 
wise,  then.  Except  and  save  are  sometimes  verl>s  t./or  is 
sometimes  a  preposilioh ;  and  that  is  sometimes  a  jironoun. 
9.  A  PRBr()siTJON  is  a  word  set  before  nouns  or  pronouns,  to 
exjjress  the  relation  of  persons,  places,  or  things,  toeach  other : 
as,  I  go  nu/i  him  ;  he  went  from  me  ;  divide  tliis  among  y^u 

Tlie  prepositions  are  as  follow  ;  about,  above,  after,  against, 
(tmong,  at,  before,  behind,  below,  beneath,  betiocen,  beyond,  by, 
for,  from,  in,  into,  of,  ojf,  on,  upon,  ovef,  through,  to,  unto, 
towards,  under,  with,  within,  without. 

10.  An  lNTnR.iE«;tioN  is  a  word  not  necessary  to  the  sense, 
but  thrown  in  to  express  any  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind  ; 
as.  ah!    O  or  oh!  alas!   hark! 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PAUTS  OF  SPEECH; 

tVith  Figures  corresponding  to  the  JVwnber  of  the  preceding 
Definitions,  over  each  Word. 

1  2       5     1       :?  3  3  2  8       4     5       13 

The  bee  is  a  poor  little  brown  insect;  yet  it  is  the  wisest 

t)       3  2  7       5       1  2  9  4  3  2 

of  Sill  insects.     So  is  the  nightingale  with  its  musical  notes, 

4  5        12  8  r.  12       9       12  13 

which  fill  the  woods  and  charm  the  ear  m  the  spring,  a  little 

.{  2  7  7  3  8    12-  1  251 

brown  bird  not  so  handsome  as  a  sparrow.     The  bee  is  a 

2  .,  2  8  2  3        ,")       1  2  8 

pattern  of  diligence  and  wisdom.     Happy  is  the  man,  and 

'     •<  5  12  4  7  .-.  3         1  3 

happy  are   the   people   who  wisely   follow   such  a  prudent 
example. 

5  1  5!         10     4         2  7       4      5  ^ ,  :*    .  ^  ~. 

Praise  !he  Lord,  O  my  s^ul !  Wiiile  1  live  will  I  siiig  praises 

^14  2  8  7         4       5  3  0 

unto  my  tiod.  ixnd  while  I  have  any  being. 
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Sect.  IV. — Syntax,  or  Shoi^t  Rides  for  IVriting  and  Speak 
i7ig  Grammatically. 

Rule  1.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  noun  or  pronoun  ;  as, 
the  man  laughs,  he  laughs ;  the  man  is  laughing ;  they  are 
laughing.  It  would  be  improper  to  say,  the  man  laugh,  he 
laugh ;  or  the  men  is  laughing  ;  they  laughs. 

Rule  2.  Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  the  nouns  to 
which  they  refer  ;  as  the  pen  is  bad,  and  it  should  be  mended. 
It  would  be  improper  to  say,  the  pen  is  bad,  and  she  should  be 
mended,  or  be  should  be  mended,  or  they  should  be  mended 

Rule  3.  Tlfo  pronouns  me,  us,  him,  her,  are  always  put 
af't£r  verbs  which  express  action,  or  after  prepositions  :  as  he 
beats  'ne  ;  she  teaches  him  ;  he  runs  from  us.  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  say,  he  beats  /;  she  teaches  he  ;  or  he  runs  from  we. 

Rule  4.  When  two  nouns  come  together,  one  of  which 
fiolongs  to  the  o(her,  the  first  noun  requires  to  have  an  s  an 
nexed  to  it ;  as,  George's  book,  the  boy's  coat. 

Rule  5.  The  pronoun  voliich  refers  lo  things  and  icJio  u 
persons;  as,  the  house  ichich  has  been  sold,  or  the  man  who 
bought  it.  It  would  be  improper  to  say,  the  house  wlw  haa 
been  sold,  or  the  man  which  bought  it. 

55"   ^'"^  uho  Miirrny'n    f.mrlish   (irair.tn.ir,  nr  Hlatr's    f.itglisk  Oramntar,  and 
Adair's  500  (^vtstions  on  .Murray  and  l:Tiiij{- 

Sect.  V. — Of  Emphasis. 

WHEN  we  distinguish  any  particular  syllable  in  a  word 
with  a  strong  voice,  it  is  called  accent;  but  where  any  parti- 
cular word  in  a  sentence  is  thus  distinguished,  it  is  called 
emphasis,  and  the  word  on  v.'hicli  the  stress  is  laid,  is  called 
the  emplialical  word. 

Somesentences  contain  more  senses  than  one,  and  the  sense 
which  is  intended  can  only  be  knownby  observing  on  what  word 
die  empliasis  is  laid.  For  example:  Shall  you  ride  to  Loudon 
io-doy?  Tins  question  is  capable  of  four  different  senses,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  on  which  the  emphasis  is  laid.  If  it  be  laid 
on  the  word  you,  the  answer  may  be,  "  No,  but  I  intend  to  sead 
V)j/  se.rvnnl  in  my  .'^tead."  If  it  be  on  the  word  ride,  the  proper  .y 
answer  may  }>e,  "  No,  but  I  intend  to  wnlh."  If  the  emphasis 
lie  placed  on  tlie  word  Londun,  it  is  a  different  fjucstion:  and 
''"e  answfir  m;iy  be,  "  No,  for  I  design  to  ride  into  the  counlry." 
If  il  lie  laid  on  l!i<;  word  iv-ilaij,  the  answer  may  be,  "No,  but 
fIi.'vII  iO'iiiorroii'.'^ 

N 
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Sect.  VI. — Directions  for  Reading  znith  Propriety. 

BE  careful  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
sound  of  vowels,  consonants,  diphthongs,  &c.  and  give  every 
syllable,  and  every  single  word,  its  just  and  full  sound. 

If  you  meet  with  a  word  you  do  not  understand,  do  not 
guess  at  it,  but  divide  it  in  your  mind  into  its  proper  number 
of  syllables. 

Avoid  hcm''s,  O^s,  and  /««'s,  between  your  words. 

Attend  to  your  subject,  and  deliver  it  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  would  do  if  you  were  talking  about  it.  This  is  the 
great,  general,  and  most  important  rule  of  all:  which,  if  care- 
fully observed,  will  correct  almost  all  the  faults  in  reading- 
Let  the  tone  and  sound  of  your  voice  in  reading  be  tlie 
same  as  in  talking ;  and  do  not  affect  to  change  that  natural 
and  easy  sound  with  which  you  then  speak,  for  a  strange, 
new,  awkward  tone. 

Take  particular  notice  of  your  stops  and  pauses,  but  make 
no  stops  where  the  sense  admits  of  none. 

Place  the  accent  upon  its  proper  syllable,  and  the  emphasis 
'ipon  the  proper  word  in  a  sentence. 

Sect.  VII. — Of  Capital  Letters. 

A  CAPITAL,  or  great  letter,  must  never  be  used  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  a  word  ;  but  is  proper  in  the  following  cases 

1/  At  the  beginning  of  any  writing,  book,  chapter,  or  para- 
graph. 

2.  After  a  period,  or  full  stop,  when  a  new  sentence  begins 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  every  line  in  poetry,  and  every  verse 
in  the  Bible. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  proper  names  of  all  kinds:  whether 
of  persons,  as  Thomas ;  places,  as  London ;  ships,  as  the 
Hopewell,  &C. 

6.  All  the  names  of  God  must  begin  witli  a  great  letter ; 
as  God,  Lord,  tlic  Eternal,  the  Almighty;  and  also  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Ghost. 

6.  'J'lie  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  O,  must  be  written 
ill  capitals  •  as,  "  when  I  walk,"  "  thou,  O  Lord  1" 

Sect.  VIII. — Stops  and  Marks  usvd  in  Writing. 

A  COMMA,  marked  thus  (,)  is  a  pause,  or  resting  in  speech 
while  3'ou  may  count  one  ;  as  in  the  first  stop  of  the  following 
example:  Get  inisdom,  get  nnderstanding ;  forget  it  iwt : 
viif/ur  dcr  line  from  the  irordi  of  mi/  moufh. 
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A  semicolon  (  ;  )  is  a  note  of  breathing,  or  a  pause  while 
you  may  count  two ;  and  is  used  to  divide  the  clauses  of  a 
sentence^  as  in  the  second  pause  of  the  foregoing  example. 

A  colon  (  :  )  is  a  pause  while  you  may  count  three,  and  is 
used  when  the  sense  is  perfect  but  not  ended  ;  as  in  the  third 
stop  of  the  foregoing  example. 

A  period  or  full  stop  ( . )  denotes  the  longest  pause,  or  while 
you  may  count  four ;  and  is  placed  after  a  sentence  when  it 
is  complete  and  fully  ended,  as  in  the  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
foregoing  example. 

A  dash  (  —  )  is  frequently  used  to  divide  clauses  of  a  period 
or  paragraph ;  sometimes  accompanying  the  full  stop,  und 
adding  to  its  length.  When  used  by  itself,  it  requires  no  va- 
riation of  the  voice,  and  is  equal  in  length  to  the  semicolon. 

An  interrogation  (?)  is  used  when  a  question  is  asked, 
and  requires  as  long  a  pause  as  a  full  stop.  It  is  always  placed 
after  a  question  ;  as,  IMio  is  tlint  ? 

A  note  of  admiration  or  exclamation  ( I )  is  used  when  any 
thing  is  expressed  with.  woiuJer,  and  in  good  pronunciation 
requires  a  pause  somewhat  hmgcr  than  the  period  :  as,  How 
gi'cat  is  thy  incrcy,  O  Lord  of  lioals! 

A  parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  include  words  in  a  sentence 
which  may  be  left  out  without  injury  to  the  sense;  as,  IVe 
all  [including  m\j  brother)  v:enl  to  London. 

A  caret  (  a  )  is  used  only  in  writing,  to  denote  that  a  letter  oi 

good 

word  is  left  out :  as,  Ikil  communications  corrupt  manners. 

A 

The  hyphen  (  -  )  is  used  to  separate  syllables,  and  the 
parts  of  compound  words:  as,  inatch-ing,  nell-laught. 

The  apostrophe  (  ' )  at  the  head  of  a  letter,  denotes  that  a 
etter  or  more  is  omitted  ;  as  lov'd,  tho\  for  loved,  though,  6i,c. 
It  is  also  used  to  mark  the  possessive  case ;  as,  the  king's 
KK.y,  meaning  tlic  king  his  nary. 

Quotation,  or  a  single  or  double  comma  turned,  ( ' )  or  (  *' ) 
s  put  at  the  beginning  of  speeches,  or  such  lines  as  are  ex- 
racted  out©f  other  authors. 

An  asterisk,  and  obelisk  or  dagger,  (  *  t )  are  used  to  direct 
r  rt'fer  to  some  note  or  remark  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  foot 
f  the  page. 

A  paragra])h  (^  )  is  used  chiefly  in  the  IJihlc,  and  dcnotef 
he  beginning  of  a  new  subject. 


IIS         IVriting  Capitals  and  small  Letters. 

a  u  c  a  ej  a  n  cfA,  Con  n  cA  ai.d  iitvw  i»u  *. 

,j:.?  I  =     ^  23^567d90. 

2Do  ii/Kio  a//  %/f^en  a^    you  wouca    ifuii  i/iey  /ifiouui 
<io  u9ito  y<At. 

^eoA  J^<^  and  rumoui  tna  %y^ttia. 

Jf  e  ouo/u  io  /f'fjy  ie^/teci  (o  *^ae,  Oecaude  u-e  aAe  aiC 

t^wi^iiC'Ve  ^  ine  elicit  c^  ci/ieid,  iaintA  inati  /ma  Jav^ 
wci/i  i/cemt: 

tyT&'x/eiaiion.    m    uoul   (/e^ckf^  an//  eo^^tactaitoru},    ^    t/i* 
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LIST  of  FRENCH  and  other  FOREIGK  WORDS  and  PHR.'iSES  in 
common  Use,  icith  their  Pronunciation  and  Exylanation. 

[The  Editor  considers  the  two  following  articles  as  by  no  weans  likely 
to  prove  the  least  vscful  in  his  booh  to  a  great  majority  of  those  in  a 
siinulion  to  projil  by  it.  He  hopes,  therefore,  that  in  cndfaroming 
to  express  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  words,  he  shall  not 
be  thought  to  have  disfigured  his  pages  beyond  what  the  occasion 
warrants.     Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 

.  gtiage  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  to  commit  other  wordsand phrases 
to  memory,  should  consult  Bossur's  First  Book  of  3000  Words,  and 
his  little  Phrase  Book.] 


Aid-de-camp  {aid-de-cong .)  Assist- 
ant to  a  general. 

A-la-riiode    (al-a-mude.)      In    the 
fashion. 

Antique  {an-tick.)  Ancient  or  An- 
tiquity. 

A  propos  (ap-pro-p6.)  To  the  pur- 
pose, Seasonably,  or  By  the  hve. 

Auto  da  fe  (a,  'o-da-fd.)  Act  of  faith  | 
(burninff  ol  heretics.) 

Bng-Aten(i''{bag-a-td.)  Trifle. 

Beau  {bo.)  A  man  drest  fashiona- 1 
bly.  I 

Beau  monde  (lo-m6nd.)    People  of 
fashion. 

Belle  (bell.)   A  woman  of  fashion 
or  beauty. 

Belies  lettres  {bcll-lctlcr.)     Polite 
literature. 

Billet-doux  (bil-le-duo.)  Love  letter. 

Bun  mot  {bnn-nij.)   A  piece  of  wit. 

Bon  ton  (bon-l,,ng.)  Fa^sjiion. 

Boudoir  (boo-dwar.)   A  small  pri- 
vate apartment. 

Carte  blanche  (cart-blansh.)     Un- 
ctmditional  terms. 

Chateau  (shat-u.)  Country-seat. 

Chef  d'osuvro  (she-dencre.)     Mas- 
ter-piece. 

Ci-devant  (sec-de-vang.)  Formerly. 

Commo  il  faut  (com-efu.)     As  it 
should  be. 

Con  amorc  (con-a-'m6-re.)    Gladly. 

Con^re  d'elire  (congee-de-Uer.)  Per- 
mis.sion  to  choose. 

Corps  (core.)   Body. 

""oup  de  grace  (cov-de  grdss.)    Fi- 

nisliiniT  stroke. 
3oup  de  main  (coo-de-mdin.)  Sud- 
den enterprise. 

N  2 


Ccup   d'ceil    (coo-deil.)     View,   or 

Glance. 
Debut  (de-bu.)  Bcginnintr 
Denouement  (de-nooa-in^>ng  )    Fi- 
nishing', or  Winding  up. 
Dernier  ressort  (dern-yair  res-sdr.) 

Last  resort. 
Depot  (dee-pA.)  Store,  or  Magazine 
Dieu    et    nion    drcit    {dew.-a-mon' 

drn-au.)  God  and  my  riorht. 
Double    entendre   {doo-blc-an-taw 

der.)  Double  meaning. 
Douceur  (doo-seur.)     Prrsent,  or 

Bribe. 
Eclaircissement  (cc-lair-cis-ni6ng ) 

P'xplanatJon. 
Eclat  (ec-lu.)  S))lendnur. 
Eleve  {el-ave.)  Pupil. 
En  bon  point  (an-bon-p6int.)  Jolly 
En  flute  (an-flute.)  Carrying  gunt 

on  t!ie  upper  deck  only. 
En  masse  (an-muss.)  In  a  mass. 
En  passant  (aii-pas-sang.)    By  the 

way. 
Ennui  (an-tcce.)  Tiresomeness. 
Entree  (an-tr,iy.)  Entrance. 
Faux  pas  (fo-pu.)    Fault,  or  Mis 

conduct. 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  (ku-nek 

swau  kee  nuil  e  penss.)  May  cvi, 

happen  to  him  who  evil  thinks. 
Ich  dien  {ik-d(en.)  I  serve. 
Incognito.  Disguised,  or  Unknown. 
In  pftto.  Hirf,  or  In  reserve. 
Je  ne  scais  quoi  (ge-ne-say  kwau.") 

I  know  not  what. 
Jcu  de   mots  {zhcu-de-vUi.)     Play 

U]>on  words. 
Jcu  d'esprit  (zhcu-de-sprie.)    Pliy 

of  wit. 
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Latin  Wurds  and  Phrases. 


Money, 


L'arjrent  {lar-zhang.) 
Silver. 

Mal-a-propos  {malap-rop-^.)     Un- 
seasonable, or  Unseasonabl}'. 

Mauvaise  honle   {ma-vaiz   hontc.) 
Unbecoming  bashfulness. 

Nom  do  guene  (no7ig  des  gidir.) 
Assumed  name. 

Nonchalance  {non-shal-atice .)    In- 
diircrenco. 

Outre  (aot-rdy.)  P-eposterous. 

Perdue  (pcr-'h     j  Concealed. 

Petit  malt- ,  ypitle  c  mailer.)  Fop. 

Prof    ';  {pro-te-zkiy.)     A  person 
patronised  and  protected. 

Rouge  {rooge.)  Red,  or  red  paint. 


Sang  froid  {savg-frotm.)  Coolness 

Sana  {sang.)   Witliout. 

Savant  {sno  ang.)  A  learned  man 

Soi-disant  {swaii-dce  zang.)     Pre- 

Tapis  (taj)-Cc.)  Carpet.        [tended. 

Trait  {Irinj.)  Feature. 

Tete  a  tete  (lait-a-tdit.)    Face  to 

face,  or  Private  conversation  of' 

two  persons. 
Unicjue  {yeic-nick.)  Singular. 
Valet      de      chambre      {vaL'-e-de- 

shamb.)  Footman. 
Vive  la  bagatelle  {veevlabag-a  tel  ) 

Success  to  trifles. 
Vive  le  roi  (vscv-ler-icau.)    Long 

live  the  kinff. 


EXPLANATION  of  LATIN  WORDS  and  PHRASES  in  common 
use  among  English  Authors 

V.  B.     The  pronunciation  is  the  same  as  if  the  words  ircre  English, 
hut  divided  into  distinct  st/Uables,  and  accented  as  below. 


Ad  ar-bit'-ri-um.     Jit  pleasure. 
A.d  cap-tan'-dum.     To  attract. 
Ad  in-fin'-i-tum.      To  injinitij. 
Ad  lib'-it-um.  ^'it  pleasure,     [tion. 
\d  ref-er-end'-um.  For  consuUra- 
Ad  va-lo'-rem.  According  to  value. 
A  for-ti-o'-ri.  With  stronger  reason. 
A'-li-as.     Otherwise. 
Al'-ib-i.     Ehewhere,  or  Proof  of 

having  been  elsewhere. 
Al'-ma  ina'-tcr.     University. 
Ang'-li-ce.     In  English. 
A  pos-te-ri-o'-ri.  From  a  latter  vca- 

son,  or  Behind. 
A  pri-o'-ri.  From  a  prior  reason. 
Ar-ca'-na.     Secrets. 
Ar-ca'-niim.     Secret. 
Ar-gu-mcn'-tum    ad     hom'-in-em. 

Personal  argument. 
Ar-gu-men'-tum  bac-u-li'-num.  Ar- 
gument of  blows. 
Au'  di  al'-ter-ani  par'-tcm.     Hear 

both  sides. 
Bo'-na  fi'-de.     In  realty. 
Ca'vo-f!   thes  scri-ben'-di.  Passion 

far  iirriting. 
C^ni'-pos  nien'-tis.  In  one's  senses. 
Cre  -dal,  or  Cre'-dat  Ju-dfe'-us.    A 

Jew  may  believe  it  {but  I  will  not) 


Cum  mul'-tis  a'-li-is.      With  many 

others. 
Cniij  priv-i-le'-gi-o.  With  privilege. 
Da'-tum.  or  Da'-ta.  Point  or  points 

scUied  or  determined. 
Do  fac'-to.     In  fact. 
De'-i  gra'-ti-a.  By  the  grace  or  fa- 

vour  of  God. 
De  ju'-re.  By  right. 
Dc'-sunt   ctel'-cr-a.      Tlic   rest    is 

wanting. 
Dom'-in-e  di'-ri-ge   nos.     0  Lora 

direct  us. 
Dram'-a-tis  per-so'-nrc.   Characters 

represented. 
Du-ran'-te  be'-ne  pla"-ci-to.     Du- 
ring pleasure. 
Du-ran'-te  vi'-ta.     During  life. 
Er'-go.      Therefore.    . 
Er-ra'-ta.     Errors.  [ever 

Est'-o  pcr-pet'-u-a.  ^fay  it  last  for 
Ex.     Late,    As,    The    ex-minister 

means,  The  late  minister. 
Exoffi"-ci-o.     Officially. 
E.K    par'-te.     On   the   part  of,   or, 

One  side. 
Fnc  sim'-i-le.  Exact  copy  or  resevi-' 

lilunce. 
Fe'-lo  de  se.  Self-murderer. 


Latin  Words  and  Phrases. — Abbreviations. 
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Fi-at      Let  it  be  done,  or  made. 
Fi'-nis.     End. 
Gra'-tis.     For  nothing'. 
Ib-i'-deai.     la  tlie  same  place. 
!'-dem.     The  same. 
Id  est.     That  is. 

Im-pri-ma'-tur.     Let  it  he  printed. 
Im-pri'-niis.     In  the  first  place. 
In'  coE-Io  qui'-es      (se'-lo-qui'-ese.) 
There  is  rest  in  heaven. 


In  for'-ma  pau'-pcr-is.  .^s  a  pauper,   Quon'-dam.     Former. 

Re-qui-es'-catinpa'-ce.  May  he  rest 


or  poor  person. 
In  coin-nion'-dam.     Fur  a  lime. 
In  pro'-pri-a  pcr-so'-na.  In  person. 
In  sta'-tu  quo.  In  the  former  state. 
In  ter-ro'-rem.  As  a  learning. 
Ip'-se  dix'-it.     Merc  assertion. 
Ip'-so  fac'-to.    By  the  mere  fact. 
I'-tem.   Also,  or  Article. 
Ju'-re  di-vi'-no.    By  divine  right. 
Lo'-cum  tc'-nens.     Deputy. 
Mag'-na    char'-ta    (kar'-ta.)      The 

great  charter  of  England. 
Me-iiien'-to  mo'-ri.  Remember  that 

thou  must  die. 
Me'-um   and    tu'-um.      Mine   and. 

thine. 
Mul-tuin  in  par'-vo.     Much  in  a 

small  space. 
Se'-mn   rnc    iin-pu'-nc   la-ces'-set. 

Jsobody  shall  provoke  me  with 

impunity. 
fie   plus   ul  -tra.     No  farther,  or 

Oreate.1t  extent. 
'Vo'-lens  vo'-lens.     Willing  or  not. 
'Son   coni'-])os,    or    Non    com-pos 

men'-tirf.    Out  of  one's  senses. 
O   tein'-po-ra,  O  mo'-res.     0  the 

times,  0  the  munners. 
Oin'-nos.     AIL 
O'-nus.     Burden. 
Pas'-sim.     Every  where. 
Per  se.     Alone,  or  By  itself. 
Pro  bo'-no  pub'-li-co.   For  the  pub- 
lic benefit. 


Pro  and  con.     For  and  against. 
Pro  for'-ma.     For  form's  sake. 
Pro  hac  vi'-ce.     For  this  time. 
Pro  re  na'-ta.     For  the  occasion. 
Pro  tcni'-po-re.     For  the  time,  or 

For  a  time. 
Quis  sep-er-a-bit.   Who  shall  sepa- 

rate  us? 
Quo  an'-im-o.     Intention. 
Quo-ad.   As  to. 


%n  peace ! 
Re-sur'-trani.  I  shall  rise  again. 
Rex.     King. 
Scan'-da-lum  nia;r-na-tum.  Scandal 

against  the  nobility. 
Sem-per     e-a'-dem,    or     sem'-per 

i'-deni.     Always  the  same. 
Se-ri-a'-tim.     hi  regular  order. 
Si'-ne  di'-c.     If'ithout  mentioning 

any  particular  day. 
Si'-ne  qua  non.     Indispensable  re- 
■    quisile,  or  condition. 
Spec-tas  et  tu  spec-tab'-e-rc.    You 
mS(c  and  yon  will  he  seen. 
bu'-igen'-c-ris.  Singular,  or  Unpa- 

raUclcd. 
Suni'-mum  bo'-nuni.  Greatest  good. 
Tri'-ajunc'-ta  in  xi'-no. Three  joined 

in  one. 
U'-na  vo'-ce.     Unanimously. 
U'-ti-le  (InV-ci.Vlility  with  pleasure. 
Va'-de  nie'-cum.    Constant  covvpa- 

71  ion. 
Vel'-u-ti  in  spcc'-u-luui.     As  in  a 

looking-glass 
Vcr'-sus.     Against. 
Vi'-a     By  the  way  of. 
Vi'-co.     In  the  room  of. 
Vi'-ce  vcr'-sa.     The  reverse 
Vi'-de.     See. 
Vi-vant  rex  et  rc-gi-na.  iMng  liv 

the  king  and  queen. 
Vul'-go.     Commonly. 


Abbreviations  commonly  used  in  Writing  and  Printing 


A.  B.  or  15.  A.  (ar'-ti-um  bac-ea-lau'- 

re-us.)     Bacliclor  of  Arts. 
A.   1).  {aa'-na   l)om'-in-i.)    In  tiie 

year  of  our  Lord. 
A.  M.  i^an'-te me-rid'-i-em.)  Before 

noon.  Or  {an-no  mun'-di.)  In  the 

j'ear  of  the  world. 


A.  U.  C.  {an' -no ur' -his  con-d'-ia.) 
In  tlio  year  of  Rome. 

Bart.   Baronet. 

B.  D.  {bac-ca-lau'-re-us(Iiv-in-%  tt 
tis.)  Bachelor  of  divinity. 

B.  M.  (biie-ca-lau'-rc-us  mcd-%  4 
me.)  Bachelor  of  medicine. 


in2 

Co.     Company. 

D.  D.  {tliv-iri-et-(i/-tis  dncf'tor.) 
Doctor  of  divinity. 

Do.  (Ditto.)  Tlic  like. 

V.  A.  S.  {fra-tcr-ni-ta'-tis  an-ti- 
qiiii-ri-ti'-rum  so'-ci-us.)  Fellow  of 
the  antiquarian  society. 

F.  L.  S.  (fra-t.rr-ni-ta'-f.is  Lin-ne- 
a'-ncB  so'-ci-iix.)  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean  society. 

F.  R.  S.  &  A.  S.  (frii-tcr-ni-la'-tis 
re'-gi-cB  so'-ci-v^  ct  ns-so-cl-a- 
tiis.)  Fellow  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety and  associate. 

F.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  society  of 
arts. 

G.  R.  ( Georgivs  rex.)  George  kincf 
I   e.  (id  est.)  Tliat  is 
Inst.  Instant,  (or.  Of  this  month.') 
Ibid,  (ib-i'-dem.)  In  the  same  place. 
Knt.  Knight. 
K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
K.  G.   Knijrht  of  the  Garter. 


Ahbnuiatiuni. — I\gurt.->. 

LL.  D.  {Ic'-gum  dCc-lor.)  00010/ 
of  laws. 

il.  ]).  {med-i-ci.-iuc  due-tor.)  Doctct 
of  medicine. 

Mem-  {vie-vitn'-to.)  Remember. 

M.'B.(vicd,-i-ci-7i(Ebac-ca-ldu-re-2is  ) 
Bachelor  of  medicine. 

Messrs.  or  MM.  Messieurs,  or  Mis- 
ters. 

M.  P.  Rlember  of  parliainent. 

N.  B.  {nu-ta  bi-ne.)  Take  notice. 

Nem  con.  or  Neni.  diss,  {nim-i-ite 
con-tra  d/.-cni-tn,  or  Nim-i-ne  dis- 
sen-ti-m-lc.)    Unanimously. 

No.   {nu-me.-ro.)    Number. 

P.  M  {post  me-rid'-i-em.)  After- 
noon. 

St.  Saint,  or  Street. 

Ult.  (ul'-ti-mo.)  Last,  or  of  last 
month. 

Viz.  {Vi-del'-i-cct.)  Namely. 

<fec.  {(ft  crt-er-a.)  And  so  on,  And 
such  like,  or,  And  the  rest 


FIGURES  AND  NUMBERS 


.Arabic.       Roman. 

One 1 I. 

Two 2 II 

Tliroe  :5 IK. 

Four 4 IV. 

Five  T) V. 

Six n VI. 

Seven 7  . . . .  \'  1  i . 

r.i'rht H   ...    VII! 

Nine !» iX. 

Ten    10 X. 

Klovcn ]1 XI. 

Twelve 12  . . . .  XH. 

Thnlcen 13  ...  XUI. 

Fourteen  .'. 14 XIV. 

Fifteen  15  . . . .  XV. 

Si.xteen 1(5  ....  XVI. 

Seventeen 17..  XV'Il. 

Eiirhteen 18..XV1I1. 

Nineteen 1!)....X1X. 

Twenty : 20  . . . .  XX. 


Twenty-one 21 

Twcnt^'-five 2.5 

Tiiirty :W 

P'orty' 40 

Fifty r.O 

Si.xty 00 

Sfventy 70 

Fioliiv HO 

xNinety f!0 

One  Hundred    100. 

Two  riundn-d 200 

Tliree  Hundred....  j'.OO 

Four  Hundred '400 

Five  Hundred 500 

Six  Imndred ()00 

Seven  Hundred 700 

Fight  Hundred M)0 

Nine  Hundred 000 

One  Tliousand  ...  1000 


Ri>mnn. 

. .  XXI. 
..  XXV. 
. .  XXX. 

XL 

......  L 

LX 

..  LXX. 
LXXX 

XC 

C 

. . . .  CC 

..  ccc 
cccc 

D 

, ...  DC 
...DCG. 
DCCC. 
DCCCC 
M 


One  Thousand  EiRht  Hundred  and  Twenty-lliree.     1823    MDCCGXXIII. 


iliit.'iiiu i;cu(  Tofili,^. 
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A  complete  >^ct  of  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES. 


e=  Equal. 

—  Minus,  or  less. 

•4-  Plus,  or  more. 


X  MuUiiilicJ  by 
-^  Dividud  by. 
:   id  to. 


©HAKACTERS. 

So  is. 
To. 


i  (liuai-tcr. 


J  Ono-third. 
I  3  Quarters. 


Money  Talk. 
X.  d.\ 


12  Pence  is  1     0 


20  Shillings 
30 


40  ... 

50  ... 

60  ... 

70  ... 

80  ... 

90  ... 
6;I<)0  ... 

4110 5 

2:liO 6 

oi:io 6 


2'A  .  .  . 

30... 

40  ... 

50... 

60  ... 

70  ... 

80... 

90  ... 
lOO  ... 
110... 
120... 

130 10  101  JO 7 

140 11     8  150 7 

I'M 12     OlbO 8 

180 15     0170 8 

£00 16     81W 9 

810 20  or, 100 9 

one  Pound.        .200 10 

n.  d. 

.A.  Ooiiar is 4  9 

I-hi!f-a- Crown 2  6 

A  C  rovvn 6  0 

H:ilf-a-Gnin<-n   10  6 

A  Guinea 21   0 

A  i\ol)le 6  8 

AiVIark 13  4 


Practice  Tuhles. 


Aiiquol  (>!irls  of  a 
Poiinil. 

iO  0 is  ...    1 

f.  8 I 

5  0 i 

3  4 i 

2  6 i 

»   « h 


.\li<|uol  parts  of  a 

Slniliu<;. 
'l. 
6    ....is  ....   i 

-1     i 

3     i 

2     \ 

li  i 

i tV 


Trnt/  IVeight. 

U4  Grains  make 1   Pennyweight 

'/O   Peniiyweighla....    1   Ounce 
.2  Ounces  , I    Pound 


Twice 


JMuH-.plication  Table. 

2     are    4,5  times    8 

3 6] 9 

4 8 10 

5 10 11 

6 12! 12 

7  . 14|6  times    6 

8  ...   .ICi.i 7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

3  limes    3 
4 


12 

4  times    4 
3 


13 

20 

22I 

are     9; 

127  times 

5 15; 

G 18! 

7    21| 

8 2* 

9 27 

10 30  8  times 

11 23: 

36i, 


are  40 
....  45 
....  50 
....  65 
....  60 
are  36 
....  42 
....  48 
....  64 
....  CO 
....  66 
....  72 
are  49 
....  56 
....  63 
....  70 
....  77 
....  84 
64 


are 


are  16| 11 

20I 12 

.  6 24  9  times    0 

.   7 2Si 10 

.  8 321 11 

.  9 36| 12 

.10 40|10timesl0 


are 


11 U\ II 

12 4S'.......12 

3   are    25  1 1  times  1 1 

6 30! 12 

7 35;i2timesl2 


80 
88 
96 
SI 
....  80 
....  99 
....108 
are  100 
....110 
....12c 
are  121 
....132 
are  144 


Ainjirdiijiois  IVet^ht. 

16  Drams  make 1  Ounce 

16  Ounces 1  Pound 

28  Pounds I  Quarter 

4  Quartersor  112  >..  1  Ilund.  wt. 

20  Hiuid.  wt 1  Ton. 


Brrnd.  In,   ot, 

.\  ppck  loaf  weiglw    17     6 

A  l.alfPeck 8  11 

A  Quartern 4     b\ 


ArithiiKihud  Tables. 


IVine  j\hasure. 
2     Pints         make         1  Quart 

4     Quarts 1   Gallon 

10     Gallons 1   Anker 

31  i   Gallons 1   Barrel 

42     Gallons   1  Tierce 

63     Gallons 1  Hogshead 

84     Gallons 1  Puncheon 

2     Hogsheads 1  Pipe 

2     Pipes 1  Tun 


Cl(ith  Measure 
2|  Inches        make  1  Nail 

4     Nails 1  Quarter 

4  Qcs.  or  36  Indies 1  Yard   • 

5  Quarters 1  EU 


A  Load  . 
A  Truss . 


Max/. 
..  contauis  ...36  Trusses 
...vvciohs 56  Pounds 


Apothcaries'  JVeighl. 

20  Grains        make         1  Scruple 

3  SGruplcs...... 1   Dram 

8  Drams 1   ^"'""ce 

12  Ounces 1  r'o""d 


Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 
2  Pints  make  1   Quart 

4  Quarts 1  Gallon 

9  Gallons 1  Firkin 

2  Firkins 1   Kilderkin 

2  Kilderkins    t  Barrel 

54  Gallons 1  Hogshead 

2  Hogsheads 1  Butt 


Long  Measure. 
4    Inches        make       1  Hand 

12     Inches 1  Foot 

3     Feet 1  Yard 

6     Feet'.".". 1  Fathom 

5|  Yards 1   U..d  or  1  ole 

40     Poles 1   Furlong 

8     Furlongs 1  Mil'" 

3     IMiles 1  League 

69i  Miles I  Degree 


S'liiare  Measttre. 
\44     Square  Inches  ...1   Square  Foot. 
9     S(iuare  Fc<.t 1   Square  i  arii 


Dry  Measure. 
2  Pints  make  1  Quart 

4  Quarts 1   Gallon 

2  Gallons 1   Peck 

4  Pecks 1  Bushel 

8  Bushels,  or 2  Sacks..!  Quarter 
36  Bushels 1  Chaldron 

Time. 
GO  Seconds      make       1  Minute 

60  Mniutcs 1   Hour 

24  Hours 1  I^ay 

7  Davs 1  ^^'«ck 

4  Weeks 1  Lunar  Month 

12  Calendar  Mouths,  or  365  Days  and 
6  Hours,  make  1  Year. 


J  Square  Yards 
40     Square  Poles 
Square  Roods 
Square  Acres 


4 
F40 


.  I   Sijuarc  Pole 

I   Square  Hood 

1   S(iuare  Acre 


,   Cubic  Measure. 

4723  Cubic  Inches 1  Cubic  Foot 

27  Cubic  Feci 1  Cubic  Yard 


Square  and  Cube  Numbers. 


Paper  ami  Books. 

24  Sheets 1  Quire 

..1   Square  Mile ;  20  Quires 1  Ucarn 

■I    2  Reams 1   Biuidle 

4  Pages 1   Sheet  Folio 

g  Pairos 1   Sheet  Quarto 

16  Panes 1  Sheet  Octavo 

24  Paqes 1  Sheet  Duodecimo 

36  Pa"es 1  Siicet  Eightecns. 


Nox. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Srpiares. 
4 
0 
16 
25 
'M) 
•40 

(vl 

81 
100 


Cubes. 

8 

27 

6t 

125 

216 

313 

512 

720 

100l> 


The  Months. 
Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November ; 
February  hath  twenty-eight  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one  ; 
Except  in  leap-year,  at  which  time 
February's  days  arc  tweniy-mne. 


N.  n.  For  olluiv  correct  Tahlcs.  see  Joyce's  ArithmeUc. 


The  Church  (^(accfiism.  1*55 


THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

QufStion.    Illicit  1,1  your  name  ? 
Answer.  N.  or  M. 

Q.   I  Vlu)  gave  you  ihU  name  1 

A.  IVly  eo'lf^'-ilicrs  and  my  g'idmothcrs  tn  my  baptism  ;  wherein  I  was  made  a 
menibur  of  Clirist,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdoiii  of  heaven. 

Q.  JVhal  did  your  godfaUters  and  godmothers  then  for  you  1 
A.  They  did  promise  anil  vow  three  things  in  my  name.  First,  that  J  should 
ronoimce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  tlic  flesh.  Secondly,  that  I  should  believe  all  the  articles 
of  tlie  Christian  faith.  And,  Thirdly,  that  I  siiould  keep  God's  holy  will  and  com- 
mandments, and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Q.  Dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  as  they  have  pi-omis' 
edJoT  thee  I 

A.  Yes,  verily ;  and  by  God's  help,  so  I  will.  And  I  heartily  thank  our 
neavenly  Father,  that  he  hath  called  me  to  tms  state  of  salvation,  through  Jesub 
ChrisI  our  Saviour.  And  1  pray  unto  God  to  give  me  liis  grace,  that  Imay  con 
linue  in  the  same  unto  my  life's  end. 

Cattchist.     Rehearse  the  articles  of  thy  heiitf. 

A.  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  And 
m  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bornof  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
iiuried.  He  descended  info  iiell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  :  he 
nsccndcd  into  hcavf^i,  and  siltcth  on  the  right  hanilof  God  the  Father  Ahnighly  ; 
torn  therice  ne  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  church,  the  communion  u(saints, 
Rhe  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting. 
Amen. 

Q.    Wluit  dost  thou  chiejly  learn  in  these  nrti':les  of  thy  belief? 

A.  First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  mo  and  all  the 
world. 

Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  ami  all  mankind. 

Thirdlv,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifioth  me  and  all  ilie  elect  people 
of  God.  " 

Q.    You  siad  tluit  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  did  promise  for  you,  (hat  you 
tlvtuld  keep  Uotl's  c(/ntviandinetUs,      'I'M  me  how  many  lliere  be. 
A.   Ten. 

Q.    Which  he  they? 

A.  The  same  which  God  spake  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus  ;  saving, 
t  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of 
ihi'  hou>e  of  bondage. 

I.   Thiiu  shidt  have  no  other  Gods  but  me. 

II.  'I'll'. 11  shalt  not  make  to  thysflf  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anj 
ihiug  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  i;arth  beneath,  or  m  the  water  under  tlii 
r-ailli.  Thou  shall  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship  ihcm  :  Pjr  I  the  Lord  th- 
God  am  a  j<'alous  God,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ani 
the  third  and  fourth  i^enerations  of  them  that  hate  me  ;  and  shov  niurc)  ttVk. 
tJiousaiids  ia  thorn  that  lovc;ne,  and  keep  ray  commandments. 
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III.  Tliou  shak  nol  luke  i!ik  icitiie  of  llic  LorJ  thy  <ji)d  in  vain,  for  the  J.ord 
will  not  nuld  him  uuilili;ss  inal  tiikoih  his  name  in  vain. 

IV.  lleniernhcr  tliat  thon  keep  holy  the  sahbath-day.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour  and  do  all  that  liion  hast  to  do;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbalh  ol'ihe 
Lord  thv  God.  I.'i  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work  ;  thou,  and  thy  so  i,  and 
thy  dau;,'lucr,  thy  inan-.scrvant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  thy  cattle,  and  ih'J  stranger 
that  is  wtthin  thy  "atcs.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  ear  ii,  Ihe 
Kea,  and  all  that  in  them  is;  and  rested  the  seventh  day:  wherefore  Ui©  Lord 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it. 

V .  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  m  lb  '3.n4 
r.  hich  the  Lord  thy  God  givetli  thee. 

VL  Tliou  shall  do  no  murder. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  a»ainst  thy  neighbour, 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  nei"hbour's  house,  thou  shalt  not  cova  ,hy 
nriijIiUour's  wife,  nor  his  servant,  nor  nis  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  a^ss,  nor  any 
thing  thai  is  his. 

Q.    IVIiat  dost  tlinu  chipjiy  learn  hy  thcsg  commarulments  ? 

A.  I  learn  two  things  ;  my  duty  towards  God,  and  my  duty  towards  my  neigh- 
bour. 

Q.    lVh:it  IS  thy  duly  towards  (}nd  1 

A.  My  duty  towarils  God  is  to  bfOieve  in  him  ;  to  fear  liirn  :  and  to  love  him 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  inv  miiiJ,  with  all  mv  soul,  and  with  all  niv  stroiisjlli  : 
to  worship  iiim,  to  give  iiiiu  thanks,  to  put  my  whole  trust  in  him,  to  call  ujion 
him,  to  honour  his  holy  nauie  and  his  word,  and  to  serve  hiin  truly  all  the  daysoi 
my  hfc.  , 

^.    IVh'd  is  thy  July  towards  lliy  nrishhnur  1 

A.  My  duty  towards  my  neighbour  is  to  love  him  as  myself,  and  to  do  to  all 
men  as  I  woul.l  th-iy  should  do  uuto  me  ;  to  love,  honour,  and  succour  my  father 
aad  mother;  to  honour  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
lum ;  to  submit  mvself  to  .ill  my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  ; 
to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  ail  my  betters;  to  hurt  nobody  by  word 
or  deed  ;  to  be  trtie  and  just  in  all  my  dealings  ;  to  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in 
my  heart ;  to  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my  tongue  from  evil- 
speakinj,  lying,  and  ulanderiiig  ;  to  keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity ;  not  to  covet  or  desire  other  men's  goods  ;  but  to  learn  and  labour  truly 
to  oet  mine  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  li;c  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  me. 

CfUechisl.  My  ^ood  child,  know  this,  thai  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  thins;s  of 
thysiify  n'jr  to  wtlk  in  the  commandmenti  uf  God,  and  to  serve  Idm,  without  Ilia 
sjirrid  sriir.e,  wldch  thou  must  karn  at  all  times  to  cidlfor  by  diligent  jirayer.  Let 
iiif  lii'itr^  therefore,  if  llioHcari.it  say  the  Lord's  prayer. 

A.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name ;  thy  kingdom 
coroe  :  thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  ;  <i\  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.     A. 1.1  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  lis  from  evil.     Amen. 

Q.    IVhat  ilcsirest  tliou  of  God  in  Uiis  prayer  ? 

\.  I  desire  my  Lord  God,  oiir  heavenly  Father,  who  is  the  giver  of  aB 
goodness,  to  scud  his  graco  unto  nio  Hiid  in  all   iiouiile  ;  that  wo  may  worship 
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nini,  serve  him,  and  obey  him,  as  v.'cou'jhito  do.  And  I  priiyutitoGod,  iliat  he  wil. 
send  us  all  things  that  be  noudfiii,  both  tor  our  souls  and  hudics;  and  tlr.il  ho  will  l,e 
merciful  unto  us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins  ;  and  that  it  will  jiicasc  hiiu  to  save  and 
defend  us  in  all  dangers,  ghi>stly  and  iiodily  ;  and  llial  he  will  kee|)  us  from  all  sm 
and  wickedness,  and  from  our  ghostly  enemy,  and  from  cvorl  isting  deatii.  And 
this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mere}-  and  goodness,  through  our  Li<ird  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  therefore  I  say.  Amen,  so  be  it. 

Q.   Hfiw  mrmy  xnrwmmtx  hnlh  Chrixt  ordnitted  in  hix  church  ? 
A.  Two  only,  as  gCTierally  necessary  lo  salvation  ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism,  and 
the  supper  of  the  Lord. 

Q.    Jl^kal  meanest  thou  hy  Ifux  word  uncrament  1 

A.  I  nieim  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  given 
unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  as  a  means  \i  hereby  we  receive  the  same; 
and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

Q.   How  many  parts  are  thrre  in  a  mcrameni  ? 

A.  Two  ;  tiic  outwaril  visible  sign,  and  the  inward  spiritual  grace. 

Q.    IVniU  i.t  the  oulwrinl  cixihle  sisn  or  form  m  lin]>li'<m  ? 

A.  Water,  wherein  tlie  person  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  anil  o^ 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Q.    IVhnl  is  the  iinvonl  artd  ■'pirihtol  crnce  ? 

A.  A  death  unio  sin,  and  a  new  hirih  unio  righteousness  ;  lor,  being  by  nature 
oorn  in  sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  arc  hereby  made  the  eh.ildren  of  grace. 

Q.    IVhul  in  reifuirnl  oj  jjcnionx  (n  he  hnjiliztd  I 

A.  l{i^peiit;inee,  wherel)y  they  forsake  sin  ;  and  faith,  %vhcrcby  ihey  steadfastly 
P(  Ueve  tlic  promises  of  God  maJc  to  them  m  that  sacramiMit. 

Q.  IVhy  Oien  are  infnnls  hftptin'.',  iihrn  lit/  rc-i'son  of  Iheir  tnuhrr  (i?.e  they  raiwil 
l>erlnnn  thitn  1 

A.  Heoause  they  promise  them  lioih  hy  their  sureties  ;  \vhii!h  promise,  v.hcii 
hey  come  to  ago,  ihomsulves  arc  bound  to  perforin. 

f^.    IVhy  }rou<  the  xacro.mnil  of  Ih'i  Ijird''^  Supper  ordained  7 
A.    For  the  continual  remcml)raiice  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  d;;ath  of  Christ,  and 
id  I  lie  benefits  which  we  receive  thereby. 

<2.    fVhitI  in  the  outward  part,  or  'i^n,  of  the  f^inl^.i  Supper  ? 
A.   Hruad  and  win<;,  which  the  Lord  hath  coiiiniamled  lo  be  received. 
Q.    /  J7.fji  i.«  the  lavyird  purl  or  thing  siznifinl  ? 

A.  'I'lie  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  arc  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re 
.M;ived  by  the  faithful  in  the  Ixird's  Supjier. 

Q.    ll'hul  are  the  fienr/ilx  irhereof  v-e  n^e  parlokern  therein/  ? 

A.  T!ie  slrciigiliening  and  r<;fr(,'shing  of  our  souls  by  t!ie  body  and  blood  ol 
Christ,  an  our  bodies  arc  tiy  the  bread  and  wine. 

dj.    I  VUul  M  requirerl  of  Ihcm  who  rome  lo  the  fyirrPx  Siifiper  ? 

A.  To  i;xaiiiiiie  ihemsi.lves,  whither  llu-y  repi'iit  tlie'ii  triilv  of  their  forniBr 
»ieis :  steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life  ;  have  a  lively  laitli  in  GodK-  merrv 
through  Clinsi,  wiiii  a  thankful  reiiienibrance  of  lus  ileaiii  ;  and  he  in  charuy  v,  iw. 
all  men. 


iV.  /?.    The  KditoT^  for  ihe  nr.roinmoilitini  nf  every  clni»  of  stiidenllt,  hrvt  minered 
the  rrU'iullf  ruhrlasios  of  fin.  WaTTS,  iind  a   Very  iiulrurlirt  Soaul  C'litrrliiiin  hy 
^JR.  P.M.iiOiv.      'I'hi-.i-;  u:iUi  the  aid  of  lAwi.  FkliiaJi'S  First  Catechism,  imli 
'o.iiey  iiio.h  Vftlunlili  tiiffrni'Uion  In  every  juvenih  mmd. 
O 
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The  First  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Watts. 

Question.  Cur  you  tell  me,  child,  who  made  you  ? — Anawer.  The  great  God 
«yho  made  heaven  and  earth.  ♦  >,^ 

Q.  Wl>a»  Hoth  God  do  for  you  ? — A.  He  keeps  me  from  harm  by  night  and 
b}'  day,  and  is  always  aomg  ine  gootl. 

Q.  And  ^hat  must  you  do  for  this  great  God,  who  is  so  good  to  you  V — A.  I 
must  luaru  to  know  nun  first,  and  then  I  must  do  every  thing  to  please  him. 

Q.  Where  doth  God  teach  us  to  know  liim  and  to  please  him? — A.  In  his 
n:)ly  word,  wliicfi  is  contained  m  the  Bible. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  to  know  who  God  is  ? — A.  God  is  a  spirit :  and  thougli 
wo  cannot  see  him,  yet  he  sees  and  knows  all  things,  and  he  can  do  all  llungs. 

Q.  What  must  you  do  to  please  him '! — A.  1  must  do  my  duty  ooth  towards 
God  and  towards  man. 

Q.  Whnt  is  your  duty  to  God? — A.  IMy  duty  to  God,  is  to  fear  and  honour 
him,  to  love  and  serve  huii,  to  pray  to  hmi,  and  to  praise  hiin. 

Q.  What  is  your  duty  to  man  V — A.  IVly  duly  to  man,  is  to  obey  my  parents, 
lo  speuk  llie  truth  always,  and  to  be  honest  and  kind  to  all. 

Q.  What  good  do  you  hope  for  by  seeking  to  please  God  ? — A.  Then  I  shall 
be  a  child  of  God,  and  have  God  for  my  fatfier  and  my  friend  forever. 

Q.  And  what  if  you  do  not  fear  Goi!,  nor  love  him,  nor  seek  to  |)lcasc  him  ?— 
A.   Then  i  shall  be  a  wicked  child,  and  the  great  God  will  be  very  angry  witli 

IIIC. 

O.  Why  arc  you  afiaid  of  God's  anger? — A.  Because  he  can  kill  my  body 
and  ho  can  make  my  joul  miserable  after  my  body  is  dead. 

Q.  I>ut  have  you  never  done  anv  thing  to  make  God  angry  with  you  already? 
—A.   Yes  ;  1  fear  I  have  too  often  sinned  agauisl  God,  and  deserved  his  anger. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  sinning  against  God? — A.  To  sin  against  God,  is 
to  do  any  thing  that  God  lorbids  mc,  or  not  to  do  what  God  commands  me. 

Q.  And  what  must  you  do  to  be  saved  from  the  anger  of  God,  which  your  s'uis 
nave  <h;served  ! — A.  I  must  be  sorry  for  my  sins  ;  I  must  pray  lo  God  to  forgive 
me  what  is  past,  and  to  serve  him  better  for  the  time  to  come. 

Q.  Will  God  forgive  you  if  you  pray  for  it? — A.  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me, 
if  I  iru-t  in  his  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done,  aiid  what  he 
has  sulfercd. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  .lesus  Christ  is  ? — A.  He  is  God's  own  son ;  who  caino 
down  from  heaven  to  save  us  from  our  sins,  and  from  God's  anger. 

Q.  What  has  Christ  done  towards  the  saving  of  men? — A.  He  obeyed  the 
law  of  God  himself,  and  halli  taught  us  lo  obey  it  also. 

Q.  And  what  hath  Chnsl  sulfercd  in  order  to  save  men? — A.  He  died  fo» 
■iniiers  who  have  broken  the  law  of  God,  and  who  deserved  lo  die  themselves. 

Q.  Whore  is  .Jesus  Christ  now  ? — A.  He  is  alive  again,  and  gone  to  heaven  , 
lo  provide  there  for  all  that  serve  Goil,  and  love  his  sun  Jesus. 

Q.  Can  you  of  yourself  love  and  serve  God  and  Christ? — A.  No;  I  camir.t 
\u  it  of  myKcif,  bu(  God  will  help  mc  by  his  own  Spirit,  if  I  a.sk  !iim  fnr  i(. 
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Q.  Will  Jefus  ChriM  evrr  come  again  7 — A.  Christ  will  come  again,  and  cali 
mc  and  all  the  world  to  account  for  wliat  we  have  done. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  this  account  to  he  given  ? — A.  That  the  cnildren  of 
God,  as  well  as  the  wicked,  may  all  receive  according  to  their  works. 

Q.  IVhat  must  become  of  you  if  you  are  wicked  ? — A.  If  I  am  wicked  I  shall  be 
sent  down  to  everlasiuig  fire  in  hell,  aincng  wicked  and  miserable  creatures. 

Q.  And  whither  will  you  go  if  you  are  a  child  of  God  '! — A.  If  I  am  a  child  of 
God  I  shall  bo  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  dwell  there  with  God  and  Christ  for 
ever.     Amen. 


The  Catechism  of  the  Scripture  Karnes  in  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Da.  Watts. 


Question.  Who  was  Adam? — 
Answer.  The  first  man  that  God 
made,  and  the  father  of  us  all. 

Q.  Wlio  was  EveV— A.  The  first 
woman,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  us 
ail. 

Q.  Who  was  Cain? — A.  Adam's 
eldest  son,  and  he  killed  his  brother 
Abel. 

Q.  Who  was  Abel  ?— A.  A  better 
man  tlian  Cain,  and  therefore  Cain 
hated  him. 

Q.  \Vho  wasEnocli  ? — A.  The  man 
who  pleased  God,  and  lie  was  taken  iiji 
lo  heaven  without  "lying. 

Q.  Who  was  Noah  V — A.  The  good 
man  who  was  saved  when  the  world 
was  drowned. 

Q.  Who  was  Job?— A.  The  most 
patient  man  under  pains  and  losses. 

Q.  Wluj  wtis  Abraliam?— A.  The 
paticrn  of  believers,  and  the  friend  of 
God. 

Q.  Who  was  Isaac? — A.  Abra- 
naiTi's  son,  according  to  God's  pro- 
Dijse. 

Q.  Who  was  Sarah? — A.  Abra- 
ham's wife,  and  she  was  Isaac's 
mother. 

W.  Who  was  Jacob? — A.  Isaac's 
voun^'er  son,  and  he  craftily  obtained 
\i\.i  fatlior's  blessing. 

Q.  What  was  Israel? — A.  A  new 
name  that  God  gave  himself  to 
Jacob. 

Q.  Who  was  Joseph? — A.  Israel's 
beloved  son,  but  \\\6  brelliron  hated  him, 
and  fold  hiiri. 

Q.   Who  were  tlic  •  welvc  Pat'iarchH  ? 


— \.  The  twelve  sons  of  .Jacob,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

Q.— Who  was  Pharaoh?— A.  The 
king  of  Egypt,  who.  destroyed  the 
chiitlrcn;  and  he  was  drowned  in  the 
lied  Sea. 

Q.  Who  was  Moses  ?— A.  The  de- 
liverer and  lawgiver  of  the  people  of 
Israel. 

Q.  Who  was  Aaron  ? — A.  IMoses'a 
brother,  and  he  was  the  first  high-priesi 
of  Israel.         ^ 

Q.  Who  were  the  Priests? — A.  They 
v.lio  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  and 
taught  his  laws  to  men. 

Q.  Who  was  Joshua  ? — A.  The 
leader  of  Israel  wiien  Moses  was  dtad, 
and  he  brought  them  into  the  promised 
land. 

Q.  Who  was  Samson  ? — A.  The 
strongest  man,  ajid  he  sk-w  a  thcus:uid 
of  his  enemies  with  a  jaw-bone. 

Q.  Who  was  Eli  ? — A.  He  was  a 
s;ood  okl  man,  but  God  was  anj^ry  with 
him  for  not  keeping  his  children  from 
wickedness. 

Q.  Who  was  Samuel  ?— A.  The 
prophet  whom  God  called  when  he  was 
a  child. 

Q.  Who  were  the  prophets? — A. 
Persons  whom  God  taught  to  forctol 
things  to  come,  and  to  mal<c  known  hi« 
mind  to  the  world. 

Q.  Who  w'as  David?— A.  The  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  who  was  raisea 
from  a  shcplierd  lo  be  a  king. 

Q.  WhowiusGoliah?— A.  Thcgian» 
whom  David  slew  with  a  sling  atid  » 
sli»nc. 
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Q.  Who  was  Absalom /—A.  D;.- 
tfjil's  WK:ki;iJ  son,  wIlo  reb'.;llcd  agaiirst 
(us  fatliur,  and  lit  was  killed  as  he  hung 
on  a  tri'e. 

Q.  Who  was  Saloinnn? — A.  David's 
Deloved  son,  the  king  of  Israel,  and  the 
wisest  of  men. 

Q.  Who  was  Josiah? — A.  A  very 
young  king,  whose  heart  was  tendur, 
and  he  feared  God. 

Q.  Who  was  Isaiah? — A.  The  pro- 
phet who  spoke  more  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  the  rest. 

Q.  Who  was  Elijah  ? — A.  The  pro- 
phet who  was  carried  to  heaven  in  a 
chiiriot  of  fire, 

Q.  Whuwas  Elisha?— A.  Thepro- 
pnct  who  was  mocked  by  the  chddren, 
and  a  wild  bear  tore  tltcni  to  |)ieces. 


Q.  Who  was  Gehazi  ? — A.  The 
prophet's  servant  who  told  a  lie,  and  he 
was  struck  with  a  leprosy,  which  could 
never  be  cured. 

Q.  Who  was  Jonah  ? — \.  The  prri« 
phet  who  lay  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  belly  of  a  fish. 

Q.  Who  was  Daniel  ? — A.  The  |)ro- 
phet  who  was  saved  in  the  lions'  ucn, 
because  he  prayed  to  God. 

Q.  Who  were  Shadrach,  Mcshach, 
and  Abednego? — A.  The  three  Jews 
who  would  not  worslii])  an  iniajre  :  and 
they  were  cast  into  the  tiery  lurnacc, 
and  were  not  burnt. 

Q.  Who  was  Ncbuchadncz/ar  ? — 
A.  The  proud  king  of  Babylon,  who 
ran  nia<i,  and  was  driven  among  (he 
beasts. 


Tlir,  Scripture  jVaiacs  in  the  J\'cw  Tcstamcut. 


Q.  ■\Vh»    was    Jesus    Christ? — A 
The  Son  of  God,  and  the  Savioiu-  of| 
men. 

Q.  WIio  was  the  Virfjm  Mary  ? — 
A.   The  iiiotlier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  Who  was  Joseph  the  Cari)enler? 
— A.  The  supposed  father  of  Ciirist, 
because  he  married  his  molher. 

Q.  Wlio  w.-rc  the  Jews?  A.  The 
family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; 
md  God  chose  tiicuj  for  his  own 
people. 

Q.  Who  were  the  (J('ntilcs  ? — A. 
All  ihenalions  bi.forc  the  Jews. 

Q.  \Vho  was  C:i;sar? — \.  The  cm- 
»cror  of  Rome,  ami  llic  ruler  of  the 
woild. 

Q.  Who  was  Herod  the  Great? — 
A.  The  king  of  Judea,  who  killed  all 
the  children  in  a  town  in  hopes  to  kill 
Christ. 

Q.  Who  was  John  the  IJaplisI  ?~ 
A.  The  prophet  who  told  the  Jews  that 
Christ  was  come 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  Herod? — 
A.  The  king  of  Galilee,  who  cut  ofl' 
John  ihe  lla|  list's  head. 

(J.  Who  '.ferc!  Ilic  disciple  of  Christ? 
— A.  Tlione  who  learnt  of  him  as  iheir 
.niaslt  r. 

il.   \Vl-,o    wa<!    Naih;ina(  1  '! — V.   A 


disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  man  wilhoui 
guile. 

Q  Who  was  Nicoilemus  ? — A.  The 
feaiful  iliscijile  who  came  to  Jesus  by 
night. 

Q.  Wlio  was  Mary  Mag<lalcne? — 
A.  A  great  sinner,  wlio  wabh(;d  Christ's 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  wijied  tlieiii 
with  her  hair. 

Q.  Who  wasLa/anis? — A.  A  friend 
of  Christ,  whom  he  raised  to  life,  when 
he  had  been  dead  four  days. 

Q.  Who  was  Martha?— A.  Laza- 
rus's  si>ti;r,  who  was  cumbered  too 
much  in  making  a  fi;ast  for  Christ. 

Q.  Who  wusMary,  thesistcrof  Mar- 
tha?— A.  The  woman  that  chose  the 
better  jiart,  and  lieard  Jesus  preach. 

Q.  Who  were  tlio  Apostles/ — A. 
Those  twelve  disciples  whom  Christ 
chose  for  tlic  chief  ministers  of  his 
gosjjel. 

Q.  Who  was  Simon  Peter  ? — A. 
The  aposile  llial  denied  Clirisl  and  re- 
pented. 

Q.  Who  was  John?— A.  The  he- 
loved  apostle  that  leaned  on  tlie  bosom 
of  Christ. 

Q.  Who  was  Thomas?— A.  The 
ajiesllc  who  was  liard  to  be  pcr.suadi:d 
(hat  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
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O.  VVho  was  Judas? — A.  The  wick- 
ed aitciplc  who  betrayed -Christ  with  a 
kiss. 

Q.  Who  was  Caiaphas? — A.  The 
high-priest  who  condemned  Christ, 

^.  ^^'ho  was  Poiiiiiis  Pikte? — A. 
The  goy«;rnor  of  Jiidca,  who  ordered 
Christ  to  be  crucified. 

Q.  Who  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ? 
—A.  A  rich  man,  that  buried  Christ  in 
(lis  own  tomb, 

Q.  Who  were  the  four  Evangelists? 
—A.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ; 
who  wTote  the  history  of  Christ's  bfe 
and  death. 

Q.  Who  were  Ananias  and  Sapphi- 
ra? — A.  A  man  and  his  wife  who  were 
struck  drad  for  telhna  a  lie. 

Q.  Who  was  Stephen  ? — A,  The  first 
man  who  was  put  to  death  for  Christ's 
sake. 


^.  Who  was  Paul  ? — A.  A  young  maa 

who  was  first  a  persecutor,  ann  after  • 
wards  an  apostle  of  Christ. 

Q.  Who  was  Dorcas  ? — A.  A  good 
woman,  who  made  clothes  for  tha 
poor,  and  she  was  raised  firom  tha 
dead. 

Q.  Who  was  Eivmas  ? — A.  A  wicli- 
ed  man  who  was  struck  blind  for  speak- 
ing against  the  gospel. 

Q.  Who  was  Apollos  ? — A.  A  wann 
and  lively  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Q.  Who  v/as  Eutychus  ? — A.  A  youtJi 
who  slept  at  sermon ;  and  falling  aown, 
was  taken  up  dead, 

Q.  Wlio  was  Timothy  7 — A.  A  youn^ 
minister,  who  knew  the  scriptures  firom 
his  youtn. 

Q.  Who  was  Agrippa? — A.  A  king, 
who  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a 
Christian. 


A  SOCIAL  OR  BRITON'S  CATECHISM, 


{FVom  Barrow's  Younff  Christian'^  Library.) 

Q.  What  are  your  social  duties  7 

A.  As  a  subject  of  the  king  of  England,  I  am  bound  ta  ob«y  tha  laws  of  Mjr 
cotintry, 

Q.  Why  were  they  made  7 

A.  For  the  protection  and  security  of  all  tlie  people. 

Q.  What  mean  ytu  by  protection? 

A.  I  mean  protection  against  violence,  oppression,  injustice,  and  ungovernahls 
passions,  which  would  often  lead  men  to  injure  and  destroy  one  anotlier,  if  thof 
were  not  restrained  by  wise  laws. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  security  7 

A.  I  mean  tho  security  of  my  property,  which  is  tJie  reward  of  my  awn  indus- 
try, or  that  of  my  parents  and  ancestors,  and  is  secured  to  me  for  my  «wd  b«Ofr 
lit  and  enjoyment  by  the  Constitution. 

Q.  How  are  the  laws  of  England  made  7 

A.  By  the  throe  estates  of  the  realm  in  parliament,  consisting  of  King,  Lords, 
»nd  Commons  ;  each  of  which  must  agree  to  every  new  law. 

(2.  What  is  the  King? 

A.  The  supreme  power  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  th«  fountaia 
of  honour  and  mercy,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  director  of  the  naval  ano 
piilitary  forces  of  tlie  empire. 

Q.  What  iR  the  House  of  Lords? 

A.  It  consists  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Dukes.  Marquisse* 
ICarb,  Viscounts,  and  Barons  of  the  reabn,  and  is  the  court  of  final  appeal  in  aB 
lRW-suit«. 

Q.  What  is  tlie  House  of  Commons  7 

A.  It  consists  of  658  reprosentaaves  of  the  people,  freely  and  independently 
elected  to  assist  in  making  laws,  and  to  grant  such  taxes  to  the  crown  aa  tfaaf 
deem  noceseanr  for  the  use  of  the  state. 
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Q.  What  are  the  chief  ohjccts  of  tl'.e  laws  1 

A.  Fur  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by  [lunishment  for  the  example  of  othcra, 
nich  as  deatli,  traiisportalion,  tni|)risoninent,  whipjimg,  and  pillory. 

O.  For  what  crimes  is  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted'/ 

A.  For  treason,  murder,  house-breaking,   house-burning,  highway  robbery 

piracy,  noting,  forgery,  coinmg,  robbing  employers,  and  many  other  hemoiia 

cntncs: 

Q.  How  arc  criminals  put  to  deatli  ? 

A.  By  bemg  hanged  by  the  neck  ;  traitors  are  afterwards  quartered ;  *nd 
murderers  dissected ;  and  highway  robbers  and  pirates  are  sometimes  hung  in 
chains  on  gibbets. 

Q.  For  what  offences  are  criminals  iransported? 

A.  For  buying  stolen  goods,  for  perjury,  for  siiiiiU  ihcfls,  picking  pockets,  and 
many  other  crimes. 

Q.  Where  are  they  transported  ? 

A.  Those  who  are  transported  for  life,  are  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  a  country 
thirteen  thousand  miles  from  England ;  and  those  for  fourteen  or  seven  years, 
are  kept  to  hard  labour  in  prison  sliips. 

Q.  For  what  crimes  are  otTcnders  whipped,  impnsoned,  or  put  in  the  pillory? 

A.  Chiefly  for  various  kinds  of  thefts  and  frauds,  and  for  not  getting  their 
livelihood  in  an  honest  way  ;  and  also  for  su<;h  mischievous  practices  as  hurting 
w  maiming  dumb  animals,  cutting  down  young  trees,  and  other  offences. 

Q.  How  is  the  guilt  of  an  offender  ascertained  ? 

A.  By  public  trial  in  a  court  of  law,  la  wmch  twelve  impartial  persoas  are  a 
sworn  jur}'  to  decide  truly  whether  they  ail  think  hirti  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Q.  Is  there  no  other  investigation  ? 

A.  Yes,  before  a  magistrate,  wh-cn  the  rxcuser  must  sv.ear  that  the  accuped 
committed  the  crime  ;  and  afterwards  before  a  grand  jury  of  twenty-three  gtn- 
.icr>icn,  twelve  of  whom  must  agree  in  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  put  on  hu 
trial. 

Q,  When  and  where  do  trials  of  criminals  take  place  ? 

A.  At  Sessions  held  quarterly  in  every  county  town ;  or  at  Assizes  held  twice 
in  every  year,  before  one  or  two  of  tlic  king's  twelve  judges. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  a  culprit  after  his  crime  has  been  sworn  against  him 
bT;{I>re  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  before  liis  trial? 

A.  He  is  allowed  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  if  liis  crime  is  a  bailable 
5i%ice;  but  if  il  IS  a  high  crime,  as  theft,  highway  robbery,  honse-break.ng, 
(orfri.'ry,  tjr  murder,  he  is  committed  to  the  county  gaol,  to  await  his  trial  at  the 
ncM  sessions  or  assizes. 

^.  After  his  trial  what  becomes  of  him '! 

A.  If  he  is  acquitiod,  he  is  a  freeman  as  soon  as  the  jury  have  pronounced 

*um  NOT  GUILTY.     But  if  they  find  him  guilty,  he  receives  llie  sentence  ol 

'»-►  •-—  !>'"*  in  «;ither  whipped,  imprisoned,  transported,  or  hanged,  unless  some 

circumstances  should  appear,   and    he  should  receive  the  kiiig'i 

pardu 

(^.  Does  the  law  punish  first  and  second  oBences  alike  ? 

A.  \'es,  the  law  niukes  no  (Vutiuction,  and  considers  all  crimes  as  equally 
nieritiii;;  punishment,  but  for  second  oiTences  there  is  less  chance  of  obtamuig 
pardon  from  the  king. 

Q.  Wnat  are  the  means  of  avoiding  offences  ? 

A,  Constantly  to  avoid  temptation;  to  shun  bad  or  kx»e  company;  never 
to  spend  more  than  your  income :  never  to  do  wliat  your  oonscitaice  tells  y<»u 
■  wrong ,   and  always  ic   remenir»er  you   arc  in  t\e   presence  of  God,  wJvj 
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wtI)  puiiisti  you  hereailer,  if  you  eecape  Ihe  punishment  of  the  t&wa  in  this 
worla, 

Q.  What  are  the  other  motives  for  avoiding  crimes '{ 

A,  The  ex|>enenfre  of  al!  wicked  men,  that  a  life  of  crime  la  u  Ufe  of  anxiety, 
troulilc,  loriiient,  and  misery ;  their  frequent  declarations  that  ihey  v/^-ii'd  give 
the  world  iiaelf  to  be  restored  to  a  slate  of  innocency  and  virtue  ;  and  alsu  iho 
known  fact,  that  content,  health,  checrfuUiess,  and  happiness,  attend  a  good 
conscience,  and  an  iionest  and  virtuous  life. 

Q.  What  is  a  Constablg? 

A.  An  officer  ol  the  king,  who  is  sworn  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  seize  all 
who  break  the  peace  in  his  presence ;  he  also  takes  into  custody,  under  the 
a\ithonly  of  the  wamnt  of  a  magistrate,  all  persons  charged  v.iih  otfences. 
While  in  the  exocution  of  his  duty,  lus  jierson  la  held  sacred,  and  to  assault  hinj 
i£  severely  punished  by  tlie  laws. 

Q.  Wliat  is  a  Magistrate,  or  Justice  of  the  Peace? 

A.  A  gentleman  who  holds  a  conumssion  from  the  kinj,  or  in  a  corporation 
under  some  royal  charter,  to  hear  charges  against  offenders,  and,  m  heinous 
cases,  to  commit  them  for  trial ;  in  others,  when  so  empowered  by  law,  to  iiiHict 
small  punishments.  He  also  hears  and  deteriranes  ijucstions  relative  to  vagrants, 
soldiery,  pubhcaiis,  &c.  and  he  forms  part  of  tlic  court  of  sessions  befort;  which 
oiienders  are  tried. 

Q.  What  13  a  Sheriff? 

A.  The  king's  civil  deputy  in  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  safe  cus- 
tody, without  unnecessary  severity,  all  persons  committed  by  justices  for  trial ; 
to  keep  and  maintain  the  courts  of  law  ;  to  summon  grand  and  prtitjur  es  honesllj 
and  imnartially  ;  to  preside  at  county  elections ;  to  execute  all  writs  civil  and 
criminal,  and  to  put  in  force  all  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of  law. 

Q.  What  is  a  Lord  Lieutenant  ? 

A.  The  king's  military  deputy  in  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  what- 
ever regards  the  military  force  of  the  county. 

Q,  What  'i!*  a  Grand  Juryman  ? 

A.  One  who  is  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  to  attend  the  sessions  and  assizes, 
there  to  hear  the  charges  against  otfenders  on  oaiii,  and  honestly  deleniiinc, 
wliether  they  are  so  satisfactorily  made  out,  in  regard  both  to  fact  and  intention, 
as  to  justify  the  putting  of  the  accused  on  his  trial,  which  decision  must  bo 
affirmed  by  at  least  twelve  of  the  jury. 

Q.  What  is  a  Petit  Juryman  ? 

A.  One  who  is  summoned  by  the  sherifT  to  attend  the  sessions  and  assizes, 
and  who  is  sworn  with  eleven  others,  to  hear  and  carefully  weigh  the  evidenco 
on  every  trial ;  and  according  to  that  evidence  to  declare,  without  fear  or  alfec- 
lion,  whether  he  thinks  the  accused  guilty  or  not  guilt ij,  as  well  m  regard  to  th« 
fact  as  tliu  intention. 

Q.  Is  the  duty  of  a  Petit  Juryman  important  ? 

A.  Yfi — it  IS  llie  inosit  important  nnd  niciyt  sacred  oi-ty  which  a  i<riii^M  Mii» 
ject  can  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The  life,  liberty,  property,  honour,  and  hap- 
piness of  individuals  and  families  being  in  the  disposal  of  every  one  uf  ihe  per- 
sons composing  a  jury  ;  becaiLse  every  one  must  agree  separately  to  ilie  verdict 
fKjfore  it  can  be  pronounced  ;  ajid  because  every  jurytiiaii  is  swurn  and  bnujid  to 
decide  according  to  his  own  private  view  of  the  ijuestion,  and  not  according  to 
the  views  or  ^visner,  of  others. 

^.  What  is  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? 

\.  A  gentleman  chosen  (i-eely  and  independently  by  the  electors  of  town*  et 
at   nties,  on  account  of  their  high  opinion  of  hir  '«fil«;iitti  and  tntegnty  to  repre* 
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Jent  them  in  the  house  of  commons  or  great  council  of  the  nation  where  it  if 
nis  duty  to  stipport  the  interests,  liberties,  and  constitution  of  the  reun, 

Q,  Who  are  Electors? 

A.  Persons  who  are  authorised  by  law  to  elect  members  of  parliament.  In 
cities  or  towns  they  consist  of  freemen,  burgesses,  or  housekeepers ;  and  ifl 
counties,  of  jicrstms  who  possess  a  freehold  in  land  or  house  worth  forty  shil'ingt 
•jer  annum.  They  are  obliged  to  swear  that  they  have  not  accepted  or  receivPt 
fie  promise  of  any  bribe  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  honest  performance  of  the  duty  w 
In  elector  is  as  important  to  the  country,  as  that  of  a  juryman  to  an  individual. 

Q,  Why  are  Taxes  collected?  , 

A.  For  tlie  maintenance  of  the  state ;  for  the  support  of  the  king's  forces  ^ 
fcr  the  protection  of  tlie  nation  against  foreign  invaders  ;  and  for  all  the  purpose* 
R'hii;h  are  essentia  Jie  true  ends  of  social  union  and  the  happiness  of  a 
nation.  Of  the  natiue  and  amount  of  all  taxes,  the  glorious  constitution  oJ 
England  makes  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  the  sole  arbitei» 
and  judges. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  of  good  subjects? 

A.  To  honour  the  king  and  his  magistrate?,  and  obey  the  laws ;  openly  to  peti 
lion  tho  king  or  parliament  against  any  real  grievances,  and  not  to  harbour  « 
encourage  dissatisfaction  ;  to  earn  by  honest  and  useful  industry,  in  their  sevcrr 
callings,  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  to  maintain  the  public  peace  ;  to  revereno 
and  ros])ect  the  duties  of  religion  ;  and  to  perform  every  relative  or  social  offiot 
whether  of  father,  husband,  son.  or  brother;  constable,  overseeer,  churchwa? 
den,  juryman,  or  magistrate,  with  iionour,  humanity,  and  honesty ;  on  all  occasi'j* 
doing  lowerds  others  as  they  v>ould  be  done  unto. 


KIXGS  and  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND  from  the  CONQUEST  to  \8U 
/v7ni,'s'         I      B'gan  their 
Names.        \        Reign.  * 
The  Normans. 


Y.M. 


ICingii'         I      Began  their 
Names'.        |  Reign. 

The  Hov.tes  United. 


Y.M 


W.      Conq.  1066  Oct.  14 

XV.       Rufus  1087  Sept.   9 

Henry          1  IKX)  Aug.    2 

Stephen  j    1135  Dec.    1 

Tlie  Normans  and  Stixons< 


20  10 

12  10 
35     S 

13  10 


Henry 

Richard 

John 

Ili'nry 

EiKvard 

Edward 

E.l.vard 

Richard 


1154  Oct,  25 

1189  July     6 

1199  April    6 

19)6  Oct.   19 

1272  Nov.  16 

1307  July     7 

1327  Jan.  2.5 

1377  June  21 

The  Hmise  of  lyincaster. 


Ili-nry 
H.riry 
Henry 

E.iward 
Edward 
Kich&rd 


1399  Sept.  29 
1413  Mar.  20 
1422  Aug.  31 
T}ie  House  of  York. 
1461  Mar.  4 
1483  Apr.  9 
14S3  June  22 


22  1 
'o  2 
2    2 


Henry  7 
Henry  8 
Edward  6 
Q.  Mary 
Q.  Elizabeth 


1485  Aug.  22 
1509  Apr.  22 
1547  Jan.  28 
1553  July  6 
1553  Nov,  17 


The  Union  of  the  two  Crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 


James 
Charles 
Charles 
James 


Will.  &  Mary 
Q.  Anne 
George        1 
George       2 
George       5 


1603  M!u-.24 
1625  Mar.  27 
1649  Jan.  SO 
1685  Feb.  6 
The  Revolution. 

1689  Feb.  13 
1702  Mar.  8 
1714  Aug.  1. 
1727  June  11 
1760  Oct.  25 


Crowned  Sept  22,  1761. 
Ireland  united,  J&n.  1801. 


22  0 

23  10 
36  0 

4  0 


12  10 
33    4 


*  Each  King  began  to  reign  on  the  day  his  predeceaaor  died* 
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Prayers Jw  the.  Use  of  Schools.  Iff 

PRAYERS. 
A  Morning  Prayer,  to  be  ptiblicly  read  vi  Schools. 

O  L()RD,  ihoii  who  hasl  safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this  day  J  de 
>»nd  us  m  ihe  Bamc  by  thy  nHghty  power,  and  grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no 
8111,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger-  but  that  all  our  doings  may  be  ordered 
by  thy  governance,  to  do  always  that  which  is  ngliteous  in  thy  Bight, 

Particularly  we  beg  thy  bleaRing  upon  our  present  undertakings.     Prevent  us, 

0  Lord  !   in  all  our  doings,  with  tny  most  gracious  favour,  and  further  us  with 
thy  continual  help ;  that  in  these  and  all  our  works  hegun,  continued,  and  ended 

01  lliee.  we  may  glorify  thy  holy  name,  and  finally,  by  thy  mercy,  obtain  cveo 
lastuig  life. 

We  humbly  acknowledge,  O  I^rd,  our  errors  and  misdeeds  ;  that  we  are  una- 
ble to  keep  ourselves,  and  unworthy  of  thy  assistance :  but  we  beseech  the* 
through  t)iy  great  gowlness,  to  pardon  our  otTonces,  to  enlighten  our  understand- 
ings, to  strengthen  our  meinorics,  to  sanctify  our  hearts,  and  to  giude  uiir  hves.  — 
Ilflp  us,  we  pray  thee,  to  learn  and  to  practise  those  things  which  arc  giKid  ;  tiiat 
we  rnay  become  serious  Christ laris,  and  useful  in  the  world :  to  the  glory  of  tl;v 
great  name,  and  our  present  and  future  well-being. 

Bless  and  dcfenil,  we  beseech  thee,  from  all  their  enemies,  our  most  graciojs 
Sovereign  Lord  King  George,  and  all  the  Roval  Family.  Let  thy  lilessiiic 
be  also  bestowed  upon  all  those  in  authority  under  his  Majesty,  i:i  Church  anu 
^jiate  ;  &a  aJso  upon  all  our  Griends  and  benei'aclors,  particukirly  the  coiiductirrs 
»»f  this  school. 

These  prayers,  both  for  tliem  and  ourselves,  we  humbly  offer  up  in  the  name  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Cnrisl  our  Redeemer;  concluding  in  his  perfect  form  of  words. 

"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  thy  kingdom  come ; 
thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread: 
and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us. 
Aiid  luiid  us  not  mto  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ;  for  tnino  is  the  kiit^ 
dom,  tltc  power  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  aver.     Amen." 


An  Evening  Prayer,  to  be  publicly  read  in  Schools. 

ACCEPT,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord!  our  evening  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
t}ianksgiving,  for  all  ihy  goodness  and  loving-kindness  to  us,  particularly  for  the 
bk-KSHigs  of  this  day ;  for  thy  gracious  protection  and  prcservatiiMi ;  for  the 
opporiiinitii.'s  we  have  enjoyed  for  the  instruction  and  imprriveinent  of  our  minds  , 
for  all  the  conifnrts  nf  this  life  ;  and  the  hope  of  life  everlasting,  as  declared  unto 
as  by  .lesus  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

Forgive,  most  merciful  Father,  we  humbly  pray  thee,  all  the  errors  and  trans- 
pressions  which  thou  ha.st  beheld  in  us  the  Jay  pi-it ;  and  hi;lp  us  to  express  oui 
ur.fitigTied  sorrow  for  what  has  been  amiss,  by  our  care  to  amend  it. 

What  we  know  not,  do  thou  teucli  us  ;  instruct  us  in  all  the  piirtirulars  of  our 
dutv,  both  towards  thee  and  towards  men  ;  and  give  us  grace  aJways  to  do  Uiose 
things  which  arc  good  and  well-pleasing  m  thy  sight. 

Whatsoever  good  instructions  have  been  here  given  this  day,  grant  that  they 
mav  be  carefully  remembered,  and  duly  followed.  And  whatsoever  good  desirea 
thou  hast  put  into  any  of  our  hearts,  gram  that,  ov  the  assistance  of  thy  grmoe. 
(bey  may  be  brought  tn  good  effbct :  th&t  thy  name  may  havo  the  honour ;  aiM 
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we.  with  those  who  are  assistant  to  us  in  this  our  work  of  instmction,  may  ha» 
comfort  at  the  day  of  account. 

Lisihten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  O  liord !  and  by  thy  great  mercy 
defend  us  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of  this  night.  Continue  to  us  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoy,  and  help  us  to  testily  our  thankfulness  for  them,  by  a  due  ise  and 
imiirovement  of  them. 

Bless  and  defend,  we  beseech  thee,  from  all  Iheir  enemies,  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  Lord  King  George,  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 

Bless  all  those  in  authority  in  church  and  state ;  together  with  all  our  friends 
and  benefactors,  particularly  the  conductors  of  this  school,  for  whimi  we  are 
bound  in  an  especial  manner  to  pray.  Bless  this  and  all  other  seminaries  lor 
roliiiious  and  truly  Christian  education  ;  and  direct  and  prosper  all  pious  endea- 
vours i(tt  making  mankind  good  and  holy. 

These  praises  and  prayers  we  humbly  offer  up  to  thy  divine  Majesty,  in  the 
name,  and  as  the  disciple  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  in  whose  wortlf 
we  sum  up  all  our  desiies.     Our  Father,  cj-c. 


A  Morning  Prayer  to  be  used  by  a  Child  at  Home. 

GLORY  to  thee,  O  Lord !  who  hast  preseri'ed  me  from  the  periJs  of  the  niphi 
past,  who  hast  refreshed  me  with  sleep,  and  raised  me  up  again  to  praise  thy 
holy  name. 

Incline  my  heart  to  all  that  is  good :  that  I  may  be  modest  and  humble,  true 
and  just,  temperate  and  diligent,  respectful  and  obedient  to  my  superiors ;  that 
I  may  fear  and  love  thee  above  all  things  ;  that  I  may  love  my  neighbour  as 
myself,  and  do  to  every  one  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me. 

Bless  me,  I  pray  thee,  in  my  learning:  and  help  me  dally  to  increase  in  know 
ledge,  and  wisdom,  and  all  virtue. 

I  humbly  beg  thy  blessing  upon  all  our  spiritual  pastors  nnd  misters,  all  my 
relations  and  friends,  [particularly  vty  father  cud  mother,  my  brothers  and  sisters 
and  every  one  in  this  house.]  (Iraiit  them  whatsoever  may  be  good  for  them  in 
this  life,  and  guide  them  to  life  everlasting. 

I  humbly  c'onmiit  myself  to  thee,  O  Lord!   in  the  name  of   Jesus  Christ  my 
Saviour,  and  in  the  words  wtiich  he  himself  hath  taught  me: 
Our  Father,  iiC 


An  Evening  Prayer  to  be  used  by  a  Child  at  Home. 

GLORY  be  to  thee.  O  Lord!  who  hast  preserved  me  the  day  past,  who  hast 
detended  me  from  ail  the  evils  to  which  I  am  constantly  exposed  in  this  uncertain 
life,  who  hast  continued  my  health,  who  hast  bestowed  upon  me  all  things  neces- 
»Hry  f-r  life  and  godliness. 

I  humbly  beseech  the?..  O  heavenly  Father!  to  pardon  whatsoever  thou  hast 
teen  amiss  in  mo  this  day,  in   my  thoughts,  words,  or  aciions.     Bless  to  me,  I  j 
pray  thee,  whatsoever  good  instructions  have  been  given  me  this  day :  help  me 
fiirefully   to   remi-mber   them,  and  duly  to   improve   them:   that  I  may  be  ever 
growing  in  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  goodne-ss.  J 

I  liumbly  beg  thy  blc.s.sing  also  upon  all  our  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters,  all  ; 
mv  rcl  itions  and  friends,  {particularly  my  father  and  mother,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  j 
nni  entry  one  in  this  house.]  Let  It  please  thee  to  guide  us  all  in  this  life  present,  ; 
ami  to  conduct  us  to  thy  heavenly  kingdom.  \ 

I  humbly  commli  my  soul  and  body  to  thy  care  this  night ;  begging  thy  gracloM  i 
protection  and  blesBin?,  through  J«us  Christ  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour;  a  - 
whoift  word*  I  coaclttU?  my  prayer.    &ur  Father,  tec.  j 
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A  short  Prayer  on  first  going  into  the  Sent  at  Church. 

ijORD  !  I  am  now  in  thy  house :  assist,  I  i>ray  thee,  and  accept  of  my  gervices. 
l^et  thy  Holy  Spirit  help  mine  uifirniiiies  ;  uisposmg  my  heart  to  aenousness,  at> 
teiiiion,  and  devotion  :  to  the  honour  of  tliy  holy  name,  and  tlie  benetit  of  my  soul, 
tiifougli  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.     .Amen. 

Before  leaving  the  Seat. 
BLESSED  be  thy  name,  ()  Lord  !  for  this  opportunity  of  attending  thee  in  thy 
bouse  and  service.     Make  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  lioer  of  thy  word,  not  a  hearer 
I  illy.     Acce(>t  both  us  and  our  services,  through  our  only  Mediator,  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Grace  before  Meals. 
SANC'I'IKY,  O  Lord  !  we  beseech  thee,  these  thy  productions  to  our  use, 
uid  us  to  thy  service,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Arntn. 

Grace  after  Meals. 
BI^ESSED  and  praised  be  thy  holy  name,  O  Lord,  for  this  and  all  thy  other 
olessuigs  bestowed  upon  us,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Luid.     Amm. 


Weight  and  Value  of  Gold  Coins  Current  in  this  Province,  in 
Currency  and  Livres  and  Sols. 

GOLD. 
En^.  Portuguese  and  American. 

A  Guinea 

A  half  do 

Athirddo    

Johannes  

A  half  do 

A  Moidorc 

An  Eagle 

A  half<lo 

Spanish  and  French. 

A  Doubloon 

A  half  do 

A  F.cuis  d'Or  coined  before  1793  .. 
A  Pistole  do.  ilo. 

The  40  francs  coined  since  1792 

The  20  francs 


Weight. 

Currtncy. 

dwl.%.  grs. 

I. 

s.   d. 

5      6 

1 

3    4 

2     15 

0 

11     8 

1     IS 

0 

7    9i 

18      0 

4 

0    0 

9      0 

2 

0    0 

6     18 

1 

10    0 

11       6 

2 

10    0 

5     15 

1 

5    0 

17      0 

3 

14    6 

8     12 

1 

17    3 

5      4 

1 

2    8 

4      4 

0 

18    3 

8      6 

1 

16    2 

4      3 

0 

18     1 

Old  Currency 

lAires. 

Sou 

28 

0 

14 

0 

9 

6? 

96 

0 

48 

0 

36 

0 

60 

0 

30 

0 

69 

8 

44 

14 

27 

4 

21 

18 

43 

8 

21 

14 

N.  B. — Two  pence  farthing  is  allowed  for  every  grain  under  or  over  weight  on 
Enulish,  Portuguese  and  American  Gold  ;  and  two  pence  one  fifth  of  a  penny  on 
Spanish  and  Frenrh.  Payments  in  Gold  above  20/.  may  be  made  in  bulk  ;  Lng- 
iish,  Poriuoiicse  and  American  ai  89ji.  per  oz. ;  French  and  Spanish  at  87«.  SJd, 
U(-iluctiiig  half  a  grain  for  each  piece. 

To  turn  Sterling  into  Currency,  add  one  ninth  part  of  the  Sterling  Sum  t« 
it«elf,  and  the  amount  will  be  Currency. 
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